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PREFACfi. 


Tup. present volume is composed of discourses written during 
past year. Tliey treat upon a class of subjects, wliicli, 
.•diove ;dl otiiors, arc most intimately connected with the organ- 
i/.alion, development, and destiny of individual and social man. 
IJy jdiy.siological vices and virtues is meant, those uses of the 
eotijiigal principle, which tend directly cither to demolish or to 
ii])l>uild man’s moral and physical nature. In order to impart 
a. definite hifbwledge of the author’s view of man’s atfectional 
endoAvmcnts, it wms deemed advisable to repeat briefly wdiat 
may be found in “ The Teache.r” on the six loves. It is believed 
that while the first portion of this volume will tend to save 
many of both sexes from destruction, the concluding lectures 
V ill do much toward giving right views of marriage and paren¬ 
tage; and thus, that tlie entire Avork will act powerfully in the 
direction of mankind’s regeneration and happiness. 

The publication of the conclusion of the chapter on. the cpies- 
tieii: “ What and Avhere is (Jodi” is still-further postponed; 
for Avbich the author can furnish no satisfactory reason, save 
tin’s — that he docs not feel “ impressed” to continue that subject 
at this stage of the public mind. 

That the trirths lierein contained may be welcomed by the 
earth’s inhabitants, like salutary messages from the Fountain 
of Love and Wisdom, is the most earnest desire of 

, The Authqr. 
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THE 


GREAT IIIRMONIA. 


LECTURE I. 


TnK pHILosoI* 11 y OF nKr0uM. 

It is generally understood that Reforms are primarily sug¬ 
gested by the existence of positive evils. If there were no 
evils to remove, it is said, there would be no need of schemes 
of Reformation. 

Reform is a normal development. By studying the plan and 
aim of Nature, and the perpetual play of countless forces in the 
domain of Alattcr, you will discover that Formation and Rtfor- 
mation are legitimate coequal concomitants of universal life; 
the inevitable results of the operation of immutable laws. An 
idea of Reformation, therefore, is as natural to the human mind 
as an idea of any other process in the empire of being. 

Reformation is not a physician sent by God to heal a sin-sick 
world; is not a medicine manufactured arbitrarily to overcome 
disease; is not a special agent, despatched from the celestial 
court, to overlook human accounts and liquidate long-standing 
obligations. If Reformation had come from Jc-formation, then 
it would at best be but an evil itself., If it be urged that Refor- 

1 * 
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matioii would not exist urdess j)ositivc evil first existed, tlieii, I 
ask, hoAv can tlie effect be intrinsically superior to its cause ? 
Can a development be essentially more perfect than its origin ? 
Does a Heform exist simply because an evil exists ? Docs a 
Reform die when an evil dies ? If so, then Reform is temporary 
and mortal. It Is but the evanescent antidote to an evauesccut 
poison. 

In such an estimate of Reform there is nothing but experi¬ 
ment, uncertainty, instability, dissatisfaction. The reformer 
finds no eternal, no immovable Rock beneath his feet. IIc but 
stands upon slippery places ; and, with a lever both short and 
weak, strains to move the world. lie works and tugs with all 
his soul; he fancies the work is efficient; ho thinks he sees the 
mighty world in motion; but a few years of incessant toil, amid 
hoary-headed institutions, u nca ps his mistake; and he discov¬ 
ers, with momentary despair, that only himself, not the world, 
had moved mainly in the direction of his thoughts ! 

• "Such is the experience of him who regards Reform as the 
temporary means of removing temporary evils. In fact, such 
an experience is inseparable to that mind which begins the work 
of Reformation on the idea that “ evil” is the great antagonist 
in the world to overcome. He begins with an error and his 
experience will correspond. He is fighting “ a man of straw,” 
and a man of straw will come as his reward—or, ho aims at 
nothing and succeeds at last in hitting it. Such is the fate of 
that mind which is enough impious, sufficiently ignorant and 
blasphemous, to fight any condition or influence as if it were an 
absolute evih 

But such is the motive-power of the Christian system. It 
would never have had an existence, in the opinion of its spon¬ 
sors, had there not previously existed a terrific evil to overthrow. 
Christianity is, therefore, regarded as a supernatural scheme of 
Reformation, especially instituted to counteract a Reformation 
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equally supernatural and all-embracing. The Christian system 
begins with a false idea of Reform; and, as a sequence, exerts 
a corresponding influence on mankind. And all reformers who 
begin by admitting the absolute existence of “ evil,” have taken 
to their bosoms a viper whose poison will surely steal through¬ 
out and cripple their every movement. 

ddie church estimate of human nature is an insult to the 
Great Spirit. We must reason inductively, and charge upon 
God the we find in the world. The interposition of human 
nature between the Creator and the end of creation—the al¬ 
leged supernatural sin growing out of man’s free will in exer¬ 
cise— is no relief to the argument. The mind will ask the 
All-wise, the All-good, the All-mighty, why he did not exert 
his sovereign attributes so surely that only goodness and wdsdora 
and happiness could exist in the universe %. with these attributes 
in what we term “ God”—the power to laiow all things, the 
power to hlcss all things, the power to do all things—we can 
find no excuse for the permission of evil. He was not ignorant, 
requiring experience; was not weak, requiring exercise; was 
not impoverished in goodness, requiring enrichment of essence. 
. Nay: the Christian’s God is surcharged with the purest, the best, 
the wisest, the mightiest attributes. Consequently, we can find 
no excuse for the existence of evil. He had the wisdom to 
linow better, the goodness to feci better, the power to do better. 
On the Christian’s theory of evil and of God, therefore, there 
is no utility in the sufferance of the former—»no human pardon 
for the conduct of the latter 2 Theologians may plead the cause 
of Jehovah, they may construct elaborate superstructures of ar¬ 
gument, may strive, as they always do, to exchange our con¬ 
demnation for admiration; but man’s most faithful friends, his 
Intuitions and his Reason, will remain the inexorable and im¬ 
perturbable opponents of theories so absolutely irreconcilable 
to the principles of equity and Nature. 
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Evil is the gi’eat enemy, the implac.ahlc personified foe, whom 
the Christian system is organized to destroy. The “ Devil” is 
the poetical impersonation of all discord andAvrong; of vice 
and misery. Hence, the church levels its sacred canons directly 
at the fancied fortifications of his infernal majesty. In nine 
battles out of ten the “ Prince of Darkness” comes off victori¬ 
ous ; the Doctors of Divinity are routed, and make an inglorious 
retreat. This species of warfare, this theological fiUihuslerhig, 
is entertaining to the saints. Add yet the practice must culti¬ 
vate pi^ljstic propensities. Why not be as reasonable witli 
this implacable fabulous foe as Avith living modern reformers I 
The wisest of the clergy counsel non-rcsistance in reference to 
the innovations of Harmonial Philosophers; on the truthful 
theory that opposition merely discloses their OAvn impotcncy 
and lends strength to the advancing enemy. Why not treat 
the Devil in.a corresponding spirit? Does not the agitation of 
clergymen excite opposition in the bosom of the infernal Prince ? 
Or, rather, does not such opposition generate sympathy for the 
victim ? If so, would it not be wiser for all Reformers, Avhethcr 
in the church or not, to cease a warfare against imaginary evils; 
and, instead, take their position earnestly and firmly before the 
world as the seers and followers of Nature’s Principles ? 

The Philosophy of Reform is plain and simple like the phi 
losophy of everything else in Nature. In short, and shortest, it 
is the philosophy of progressive development. First comes 
formation; than reformation —just as improvements in nature 
succeed alterations and changes. Every being exists, not only 
for itself, but also as a portion of some other existence superior. 
The myriad forces of nature unfold themselves into myriad 
forms—each after its own germinal impulses —which live and 
act on the world, not only for themselves, but go to form a basis 
of existences still higher and more perfect in the scale. The 
superior not only comes from the inferior, but depends upon it 
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for existence and nntrition — the effect containing the qualities 
of the cause—as reformat mi is the natural sequence of forma¬ 
tion— as our globe is not the final point of cosmical growth, hut 
tlic vestibule to a system more grand and beautiful, a reforma¬ 
tion, so to speak, of the present place and plan. 

That which I would get out of the world is the prevailing 
half-formed idea of something intrinsically “evil”—a great 
enemy to quarrel with — a doctrine of demons, which, obtains 
more or less definitely in all religions. There is a spirit of 
universal fault-finding ; a kind of blasphemous complaint about 
evil and sin. If there be any demoralizing Atheism in the 
world, it is this belief in 2 >ure evil. But the joy is, that no one 
thinks thus impiously concerning himself j it is a second-handed 
doctrine, a rheum or mental debility, imparted through the 
hereditary force of individuals and affiliations of nations. But 
there is no greater profanation than a belief in essential'sin. 

Almost all Reformers start with the idea of dethroning some 
gigantic Error. They have a great Devil to fight down; an 
Apollyon to annihilate. They do not see that JXeformation is 
a link in the chain of universal processes; a means of progres¬ 
sion, of alteration and change, fashioning old garments to new 
bodies, turning the conditions of past generations into building 
materials for the immediate present and the future. Instead, 
they commence too frequently with the overwhelming absurd¬ 
ity that some divine law has been violated, that some ordinance 
has been trampled down by wicked and vice-generating minds. 
Hence they march into battle, regardless of life, full of the spirit 
of condemnation. The conviction becomes epidemical, and im- 
poisons the nations—perhaps, it spreads throughout the world, 
a few sound minds scarcely escaping, and comes out in the next 
edition of churches and governments. 

In the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, it is affirmed that 
“ sin is the transgression of the law.’' But by an examination 
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of Nature, tlie true and only Bible, it will be seen that this 
statement is erroneous. It g-ives a wrong idea botb of man and 
law. The usual conception of transgression Is, an act of a free 
moral agent, w'bicli overpasses or surpasses an immutable rule 
or law to regulate action. The theological idea is, a transgres¬ 
sion of the moral law as given by God to man. Now it is of 
the utmost importance that Beformers comprehend the eiTor of 
this statement. It will be found impossible for man to trans¬ 
gress a law of God j impossible to break the minutest principle 
of Nature. Go where you will, do what you can, some law will 
regulate you. The balloon of hydrogen ascends and the bag 
of sand descends; results, though diflerent, from the operation 
of the same law. You sutfer pain, and pleasm'c also is yours; 
results of different actions, but the law is the same. 

If it be admitted that man can violate, mar, break, arrest, 
surpass, or transcend any law whatever physical or spiritual, 
we then have no power whereby to determine, or even to im¬ 
agine, at what period in the great eternal future, on what mys¬ 
terious shore of this illimitable universe, the last ripple of such 
an imperative disturbance, of a catastrophe so mountainous, 
would finally expire and roll into oblivion. The mind is over¬ 
whelmed at the thought; the mere possibility of man violating- 
an immutable law. But it will be found, by a patient investi¬ 
gation, that it is not within the power nf any mind in the uni- 
. verse to Ireak or in any way disturh the operations of a single 
principle in any department of the universoeleum. If so, then 
Sin can not be a transgression of the law. . 

What is denominated the‘“laws of Nature” are not the re¬ 
sults of legislative acts proceeding from the Deific volition—by 
which alone they are supposed to be universally operative and 
eternally efficient—but are, on the contrary, the spontaneous 
manifestations of inherent constitutional vital forces residing: in, 
and unchangeably flowing from, the Great Heart of Nature! 
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The laws of Nature, like man’s blood and all the involuntary 
functions of his being, flow through and perform all the work 
which we behold, including the development of the human soul, 
Av it bout so much as arousing a single thought in the organism 
from Avhich they emanate. 

I’erhaps the true lleformcr would got the idea more definite, 
if I put the proposition in this form: the Laws of Natne arc 
not creations or institutions, but emanations and inherents \ they 
tell us not what God thinks or wills, but they tell us how He 
lives; how He must inevitably and immutably act. And if a 
single lawof His'eonstitution could be, by means of accident or 
the interposition of a foreign force, to any extent infringed upon, 
violated, or suspended, it would threaten Him as well as the 
universe with the appalling disaster of utter disorganization 
and chaos. 

It is the common expression, that man violates this and that 
law — that he has infringed upon and broken this and that stat¬ 
ute—laid down in the material and spiritual government of 
God. But I am led to affirm that such employment of language, 
although I have myself thus frequently used it, tends only to 
impart and confirm wrong conceptions of God and of the powers 
of man, which are infinitely less than God’s. 

Let us consider whether it can be true that “sin is a trans¬ 
gression of the laAv.” It can easily be shoAvn, I think, that 
every law is above the possibility of suspension or violation. 
The Bible affirms that “ the Avay of the transgressor is hard 
and here, as in other places, the term “transgression” is used 
to signify a breaking or surpassing an established rule of moral 
action. 

But there are multitudinous reasons which prove this concep¬ 
tion of transgression to be both fallacious and pernicious. Most ■ 
all reformers take this idea as Che basis of their opposition to es¬ 
tablished wrongs. Perhaps they will come to see that this fact 
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(of a wrong beginning in tbeir work) will explain why they oft- 
times accomplish so little. There is no “evil” in the world I 
repeat; but there are “conditions” to be changed. Reformors 
are or should be causes of changes and improvements; they arc 
constructionists; not destructionists, except incidentally. Also 
I repeat that no law, physical or moral, can be really violated. 
Suppose, to take a familiar example, you place your linger in 
the flame. What follows ? You sufier pain more or less, and 
perhaps disorganization of the parts. The question is, does 
the punishment spring from the indignation of an offended law ? 
Has a laAV been broken, or suspended, or overpassed ^ I reply 
in the negative. If the law was broken or disabled it could not 
punish. The punishment is evidence that the law, which reg¬ 
ulates the health and well-being of your finger, is still in full 
and perfect action. Therefore the explanation is, that, instead 
of suspending a law, you have substituted one law for another 
—or, more properly, obeyed an additional law with which your 
finger entertains only a distant and not an intimate friendship. 
The law by which the fire burns and decomposes the organism, 
is as 'perfect as the law by which that finger is physiologically 
goyerned. The burning was accomplished in accordance with 
a chemical law; while the normal condition of the member is 
maintained by a law of physiology. And if, instead of main¬ 
taining your harmony with the physiological law, by strict ad¬ 
herence'to its •requirements, you put yourself under the action 
of the chemical law of disorganization by flame, the philosophi¬ 
cal sequence then is that you arc immediately informed of the 
error of the substitution. And by aching and pains you are ad¬ 
monished to avoid that use of this law for evermore. Reformers 
in physiology, therefore, should cease giving the impression of 
man’s power to violate law; but, instead, dispense the knowledge 
of what laws arc proper under all circumstances to man’s Avell- 
being. Here is a chronic dyspepsia. Is this dyspepsia an evil 1 
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No : because tliis disease is as uatural, under certain conditions, 
as health is under other conditions. Perhaps the individual has 
placed himself under the law of sustenance when the law of 
ahsiinence was only proper to his organism. So that, in this 
case, sin is not a transgression of the law; hut an ohedience to a 
law with which the body entertains for the time only a distan 
felloAvship. 

In the distance you behold a train of cars. All which 2 )cr 
tains to them—the power by which they move, the revolution 
of the wheels, their adhesion to the track on which they roll 
so speedily forward, their shape and their size, all the intrica- 
cics pertaining otherwise to them—come immediately undci 
the comprehension and dominion of immutable law. By the 
aid of flame, a chemical change is Avrought upon water, Avhich, 
by being promoted to a state of vapor, is clothed upon with a 
harness of steel and iron; thus the vaporized Avatcr, through 
chemical and mechanical laAvs, when controlled by the engineer, 
puts the wheels in motion Avith the dependent train. The con¬ 
fluence of laws in all this is beautiful. Centripetal and centrif¬ 
ugal laAvs operate xiudcviatingly upon the wheels; and these, 
obeying the laAv of friction and the law of gravitation no less 
adhere permanently to and move upon the horizontal rails. 
Noaa", you perceive, it is owing to this adherence betAA^een the 
Avheol and the rail, to the’ law of friction, that the locomotive is 
enabled to move the cars and carriages through space. And 
so AA^c might trace, to minutest details, the many and various 
hiAvs Avhich, by operating in concert, produce all the phenomena 
Avc behold in the flight of a train across the country. 

While these laws are obeyed, you say, all goes well. But 
break a single link, and the shock is communicated “Avith the 
celerity of thought” to the minutest ramification. Noio the train 
ju7n2>s the yawning elias7n of a drawhriJge, or leaps some pre¬ 
cipitous blufi", and has fallen into shapeless fragments. A few 
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. moments since all was Larniony and joy; now all is discord and 
consternation; happiness is exchanged for misery. 

The question is: Has some law been broken ? My reply 
remains the same, that no law has been either marred or sus¬ 
pended ; but that another law has been substituted and obeyed. 
It is still better to say that we now behold the results of a dif¬ 
ferent action of the same laws. For the demolition of the train 
was accomplished as really in accordance with the operation of 
laws as was the previous unity of parts which imparted such 
harmony and security to the flying train. Cars remain on or 
run off the track, therefore, in harmony with law. 

Even so, if men are degraded to the condition of chattel slaves 
— degraded by men of superior physical strength and better 
social circumstances—then they are compelled to obey a law 
of bondage and brutality proper only to the animal kingdom. 
Substituting the law of brutes for the law of man necessarily 
results in that degradation which is common to the brute. No 
law is violated, remember, but man obeys a law, or is coercively 
placed under the operations of a law, which pertains not at all 
to the estate of man. It is not the disobedience, but it is the 
obedience, of a law with which man has no real affinity, that 
. works the insufferable troubles and countless miseries of human 
slavery. But is slavery not an evil ? My reply is: that, under 
certain conditions, slavery is not slavery, but it is all the lihertij 
the soul can comprehend or agree to embrace. Liberty and 
slavery are comparative terms; expressive only of conditions 
out of which they rise. We think we enjoy Liberty, until a 
higher estimate of conditions get into the Keason-principle— 
then, seeing better and aspiring higher, we grow discontented 
and respond to the law “Excelsior!” Suppose I regard 
southern slavery as a “ misdirection” of human rights and lib¬ 
erties (as I do) then, as a Reformer, what is my true method in 
reference to it % With all my might and mercy, to Proclaim 
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the Late of Lihcrly tcliich I realize; wlicreljy, without hitter 
denunciation, I must endeavor to make a corresponding impres¬ 
sion upon the causes of slaveiy. What are the causes ? The 
slavebreeders and slaveholders. What produces these breeders 
and holders ? Certain social, political, and religious circum¬ 
stances which, although natural to that phase of development, 
are extremely unfavorable to higher manifestations of liberty 
and happiness. And inasmuch as the higher manifestations of 
liberty and happiness arc alone congenial to me in my state of 
development, therefore must I labor heartily to bring all man¬ 
kind to those conditions in which my soul feels contented and 
at home. In all this, I must work to satisfy myself. To be 
truly an efficient and philosophical Reformer, I must not fight 
slavery as an evil — a monster to be killed—and slaveholders 
and slavemongers as vile demons, and politicians as heartless 
renegades, and ministers as worthless apostates to truth and 
humanity; Imt I should open the better way to all these, with 
love and wisdom (as much as my condition allows me to obtain 
and enjoy), and strive, by the pi-esentation of great truths and 
soul-stirring principles, to change lower conditions into higher 
circumstances from which* superior rights and liberties will nat¬ 
urally flow forth and unfold. I should do this oii the principle 
that all men are natural believers, and reason instinctively from 
cause to effect. 

This reasoning holds firmly all the way. In regard to every 
moral law, the punishment which men experience arises not 
from violations, but from adherence to and the subst^ution (f 
laws with which the mind has no constitutional ability to place 
itself pleasurably and profitably under. 

Here is a principle of Truth as men say. What is Truth % 
Truth, according to a philosophical statement, is the absolute 
coincidence between the ohjective and the subjective; a concor¬ 
dance between things and ideas. Suppose I look at a tree. It 
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is the object; I, tlio subject. It is to make an impression ; i 
am to be impresseH. This is the law of Truth. First, the cause 
or the object; second, the effect or the impression; third, the 
result or the reflection. If the refection he in exact harmony 
with the cause of it (the object of the impression) then you have 
the exact truth. Truth is comparative, or conditional. Truth 
is the relation of things as they are; error, the relation of things 
as they are not. What men term Truth, therefore, is not abso¬ 
lute. Perhaps you can perceive an Inmost region of thouglit; 
a deeper and higher sphere of principles. If so, then you will 
become acquainted with truths wholly absolute and final. Iflierc 
IS nothing absolute but ohjects, bnyressions, and reflections; the 
coincidence between the first and tlie last is commonly called 
Truth.” How do you get ideas? By contact with objects. 
If the tree makes a true and full impression of itself upon my 
mind, and if my reflections arc true to the impressions thus im¬ 
parted, then I have a truth, or a fact. But if there be any in¬ 
harmony whatever between my ideas of things and the things 
Avhich originally imparted my ideas, then I have an error. 
This wo term a mistake or misapprehension. But falsehoods 
we say are wilful developments of mind; yet, falsehoods are as 
natural to some mental organizations as correct impressions and 
correct reflections are natural to others. Some minds are like 
bad mirrors; they tell a fiilsehood right to your face. They 
make you appear straight where you are cro6ked; and deformed 
where you arc really beautiful. Such minds are as true to their 
organizai^ns as other minds whose probity and integrity we 
love to contemplate. Of all this Reformers should think. 

What wo term “ falsehoods” are not absolute but relative, 
there are no essential falsehoods. Perhaps, in sophisticated 
moments, you will affirm no less of wliat men term “Truths.” 
It is but a question of degrees and conditions. There is a mid¬ 
dle line between diminution and exaggeration. On this lino alone 
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can bo found tlic absolute coincidence between “ things” and 
“ ideaswliich constitutes wbat the world terms Truth. Error 
is what we find to the right or to the left, below or above this 
line of solids and surfaces. But who shall say that diminutions 
or exaggerations are essential falsehoods % They occur as a re¬ 
sult of the existence of the middle fact or principle—just as on 
either side of a rectilinear line we find expressed every variety 
of geometrical forms and mathematical conditions. What is 
true in science is equally true in min^. Therefore, I not 
only deny the existence of evil in the world, but, also, the exist¬ 
ence of essential falsehood. Objects, impressions, and reflec¬ 
tions, are alone worthy the title of “ absolute existences.” 
Truths and falsehoods are but changes run upon these absolute 
entities. Can you see a more legitimate conclusion ? 

“ The Arabian Nights Entertainments” furnish examples in 
extenso. Hero we behold places and palaces which never ex¬ 
isted ; we admire beauties, shudder at dwarfs, and fly froija hor¬ 
rid genii; and dance at supernatural parties with a passing feel¬ 
ing of pleasure and possibility. Do we not meet falsehood 
here ? I answer. No: for, in essence, everything mentioned is 
possible. Palaces are possible, dAvarfs are possible; and genii 
are but exaggerations of common men. Thus all religions be¬ 
gun in facts—in mythology, in astrology, in spiritualism, in 
mistaken explanations of evils, in exaggerations of bad men into 
literal devils, in symbolizations of burning mountains into local 
hells, in attributing imaginary causes to visible effects, &:c^~ 
leaving the Reformer to conclude that all religions are natural 
in the^order of their development; but that the highest natural 
religion is the most spiritual and profitable to mankind, is a 
conclusion quite as unavoidable. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as “ error” falls under the denomination 
of variations from the central line of coincidence between the ob- 
iective and subjective, and does not, as religionists believe and 
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assert, originate from an independent source of organic evil, 
called a Devil, we arc pliilosopliically authorized to consider it 
hereafter as only tlie negational condition of Truth ; as 
arising from transitory variations of this middle line of harmony; 
and, as Ilarmonial Reformers, our work should bo directed to in¬ 
forming the world of the superiority of higher departments and 
manifestations of Nature ‘to those circumstances in which we 
find even the most civilized races greatly involved. 

From what has b(j,on affirmed it will be seen, that there is a 
law of exaggeration and a law of diminution; a brace of laws 
which, by themselves considered, are no less essentially perfect 
than the laiv of harmony between objective and subjective real¬ 
ities. At this point, then, comes the question: Is a man, when 
telling what is termed a falsehood, really violating a principle 
of Truth ? The ansAver is, as before, that he has substituted 
either the law of diminution or else of exaggeration for the mid¬ 
dle law of harmony between things and ideas. Hence I deny that 
“ sin is a transgression of the law” (or, stronger still), that any law 
can be transgressed by any poAver in the universe. Owing to 
a variety of causes, operative prior as well as subsequent to birth, 
thousands of organizations find it far moi*e easy and natural to 
act upon the Side-laws than upon the middle line ; and although 
such minds increase the necessity for Harmonial reform move¬ 
ments, yet they are natural notAvithstanding; and there is no 
goodness or truth in the religion that denounces them as mali- 
(Cious and premeditators of evil. But one might inquire: in 
Vhat does the wrong consist? Answer,—it consists in ti*ans- 
lating, so to speak, into the human mind a law of the lower, 
sensuous, quadruped world j with which the mind, when born 
and strengthened by culture on a superior scale, has no consti¬ 
tutional ability to harmonize—no power to render subservient 
to its progressive development in goodness, wisdom, and hap¬ 
piness ! 
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Reformers need to understand that war is as natural to one 
stage of human development as peace is natural to another 
IMy brother has the spirit of revenge. Shall I call him a demon? 
Is not his spirit natural to his condition. War is not evil or 
repulsive; except to a man of peace. Who made the warrior? 
Who made tlie non-resistant ? Polygamy is natural to one stage 
of development, as oranges arc natural to the South. Shall I 
grow indignant, and because I am a monogamist,' condemn 
my kinsmen of yore ? Who' made them ? Who made me ? 
We both came up under the confluence of social and political 
circumstances; and we both represent our conditions and our 
teachers. The doctrine of blame and praise is natural only to 
an unphilosophical condition of mind. 

The spirit of complaint—of attributing “ evil” to this and 
that plane of society — is natural. But is natural only to unde¬ 
veloped minds. It is a profanation—a sort of atheism—of 
which I would not be guilty. And all our religions, all our 
schemes of reformation, operating on this superficial plane, need 
the very elements which are necessary to Reform. 

llow plain it is that a birth into this world or a birth out of 
it, that sickness and health, sorrows and joys, are natural and 
always in harmony with law! Reformers need only ascertain 
and inculcate the principles of Nature, and their results on 
superior planes of growth; the Avofld will listen just as truly 
as it can, and will develop as fast. Wai’, slavery, money, will 
at last come into friendship with universal interests; all dis¬ 
cords in due time are overruled for good. 

It imparts grand melody to be in harmony with flies and 
flowers. Birds and beetles are nature’s own productions. 
What avails it that we fret and fight with mice and mosquitoes ? 
Cities and consumption are natural; but there is a higher 
naturalness to which wo cling. Parties, classes, denominations, 
sects, are natural; but we would go up to better rooms in the 
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temple of Nature. We can not help worshipping when on 
mountains; in valleys, we look up and aspire to elevations; 
thus all things seek counterparts and opposites. 

“The, divine effort is never'relaxed,*’ says Emerson, “the 
carrion in the sun will convert itself to grass and flowers; and 
man, though in brothels, or jails, or on gibbets, is on his way 
to all that is good and true. Bums, with the wild humor of his 
apostrophe to ‘ poor old Nickie Ben’ 

* 0 wad ye take a thought, and mend,’ 

has the advantage of the vindictive theologian. And the hasty, 
denunciatory, dogmatic reformer is not less in need of a lesson. 
The lesson of life is practically to generalize ; to believe what 
the years and the centuries say against the homs ; to resist the 
usurpation of particulars; to penetrate to their catholic sense. 
Things seem to say one thing, and say the reverse. Appear¬ 
ance is immoral; the result is moral. Things seem to tend 
downward, to justify despondency, to promote rogues, to defeat^ 
the just; and yet, by knaves, as by martyrs, the jiest cause is 
carried forward. Although knaves win in every political strug¬ 
gle, although society seems to be delivered over' from the hands 
of one set of criminals to the hands of another set of criminals, 
as fast as the government is changed, and the march of civiliza¬ 
tion is a train of felonies; yet, general ends are somehow an¬ 
swered. We see events forced on, which seem to retard or retro¬ 
grade the civility of ages. But the world-spirit is a good swim¬ 
mer, and storms and waves can not drown him. He snaps his 
finger at laws; and so, throughout history. Nature seems to work 
by low and poor means. Through the years and the centuries, 
through seemingly evil agents, through toys and atoms, a gi'oat 
and beneficent tendency irresistibly streams.” 

The philosophy of Beform, then, is plainly exhibited in the 
Principles of Nature. It is the philosophy of perpetual im¬ 
provement ; of changes, construction, and progression. Reform 
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is kindred with sunlight, kindred with trees, with the iloAv of 
ocean, and the tide of time; and will grow naturally, as flowers 
come out of the ground, and as mountains rise out of the sea. 
Wq will not go forth to conquer Error, to fight demons, to cul¬ 
tivate combative habits in our fellow-men; but, instead, to do- 
the positive work of life, to construct Harmonial Temples of 
Thought, and welcome the world hospitably to our happy 
homes! 

$ 



LECTUfiE II. 


VIEWS CONCERNING THE H U'M A N MIND. 


The biography of tlie Imman mind is interior. Nature never 
yields lier mental mysteries to the comjnon external historian. 
She tolls you this and that, and you no sooner have them re¬ 
corded, “within the red-leaved table”.of your memory’s heart, 
than she bluntly contradicts your history—seeming to deny 
even her own facts and fragments of phenomena. 


Scholars and historians go back among the mouldering mon¬ 
uments of distant eras, and hoTie to wrest from Nature her se- 
crets respecting the human mind. They penetrate the most 
remote recesses of human record, walk through the groves and 
grottoes of Time, interrogate every “ nook and corner” of earliest 


animation, and,open every sar cophp gus they find in history’s 


catacombs and corridors—but silent as sleep and profound as 


death remain the -interior realities of our breathing, feeling. 


thinking race—and so, we instinctively doubt, while we credit, 
the details of human Ijiography; because all written histoiy is 


external. 


External history is founded on details, and details are de¬ 
spotic. They enslave your judgment; and force you from a 
generous' faith to spiteful dogmatism. The man of facts is a 
man of fictions. Facts are appearances; and appearances are 
deceptive. The fact-believer is “full of wise saws and modern 
instancesand you soon wijsh him out of the way. His end¬ 
less particulars become to your memory like parched sands upon 



the surf-abandoned shore. They are there; hut the pits of a 
departed pox are not more destitute of animation. I would not 
undervalue or denounce the necessity and importance of facts; 
only all faith Avhich is reared merely upon them. Every one, 
entertaining a relish either for religion, philosophy, humanity, 
or for true genius, Avill instinHivehj the usurpation of 

fragments. Wo must purchase our goods of Nature hy the 
wholesale—that is, if we Avould deal with her as she deals with 
us. She gives us floAvers and fields; hut she never sends a cat¬ 
alogue of items. Stones and storms and stars belong to the 
same system of Harmonious Unity; hut attempt' to tie these 
facts into one dogmatic bundle, and you Avill sec hoAv irresistibly' 
Nature sends back her remonstrating tides of diversity. Then, 
on the other side, diversify Nature until you lose the Unitij of 
things, and she will represent Syston, all uncompromising and 
stern as the Luav of Justice. 

If you Avould enjoy a scene in Nature, go upon a mountain; 
look with a generalizing gaze, and you will see the beauty of 
the picture. Clouds and colors, fields and floAving streams, 
Avaving boughs and fleetest birds, tell you Avhat Nature is—but 
spend your time in counting the clouds, in dissecting and classi¬ 
fying colors, in naming the grain and grass, in separating j)oints 
and particularizing the fragments of the scene, and you Avill go 
home Avithout a single law Avhereby to interpret to your com¬ 
panion the system of creation. All things seek, not report, but 
interpretation. 

Hoav do you remember a friend? Not by the number of 
buttons on his coat; not by the reported pounds and ounces of 
his body; but through the general' impression he has left upon 
your understanding. Why do children shun a book of science ? 
Because they feel the tyranny of facts. The science of days 
and hours, of feet and inches, makes both time and space irk¬ 
some. The d(;vclo])cd mind flies away from the “ sphere of 
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facts,. and seeks rest and refrcslimcnt among genial generaliza¬ 
tions. Who desires to count the stitches in Paul’s overcoat ? 
Who desires to know the number of square inches in the seam¬ 
less garment?- We prefer, instead, the bold statement of 
Docker, that— 

- . • “ The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about him, was a sufferer; 

A soft, meek, patient, linnible, tranquil spirit; 

Tlie first true gentlenian that ever breathed.” 

It is worthy of remark that the mind .can remember only tie 
mam features oi anything. The principle of music,, for exam¬ 
ple, is the Oomrnander-in-chief; and all the facts of miisic— 
the notes, from the superior officers down to the last private— 
natufally form themselves into obedient battalions; and- tlie 
sovereign controlling power, tlie mind, orders them out into 
open parade and harmonious action. 

A Aveary bird whom fowlers had pursued, escaped, sought 
out a tree, and thought to build a nest thereon away from dan¬ 
ger. She wrought, and Avhen the little resting-place seemed 
hers, she Avent for her young, and came, but found it not. One 
moment on the topmost branch of another tree she poised, then 
spread her Avings and flcAv, and, with her little ones, entered 
paradise; for, though she know it not, she had been building a 
home in the tree of eternal life near the gate of Eden! Even 
so It is Avith human minds Avho cast away the despotism of 
facts. Thpy seem to you as so many Illusionists and Idealists 
—perched upon the summit of .systematic dreams, or relying 
for years upon old chronicles of interior experience—but they 
are building homes in other spheres, far away from the tram 
mels of dogmatic theologies. 

SAvedenborg seldom ascended from the empire of particulars. 
Hoav anxiously the reader looks for one flight among principles ! 
He tells you of Principles in great gra.sping Avords; and yet, 
they sound hard and dry, like chunks of lead in the ore. 
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Modcivn Plironology, tliougli a useful Science, is not less a| 
system of details. It begins Avitli- tlio science of Experiment; 
and advocates the two sources of knowledge—viz., observation 
and experience, or perception and testimony. Now.these, 
.sources are equally certain and deceptive. They bring- yon 
innumerable facts; but principles are ever left to the region of 
future endless conjecture: You get an assortment of facts, all 
classified and arranged; but the regulating laAvs arc at best 
nothing more tlian Inferences. One feels that a phrenologi¬ 
cal chart is arbitrary ; the soul rebels at lines and boundaries. 
You bring yourself to the facts; yet how quickly you realize 
their bondage! The sxirface-facts are real. They satisfy the 
intellect. They siAbserve the logic of the perceptives. They 
come easily within the domain of knoA\'ledge. They give re¬ 
pose to minds that rest solely upon T>eftnlhdns, and regal disci- 
jdine. But there are other sources of knowledge, deeper and. 
liigher, Avithin the interior structure of mind, Achich remain in¬ 
tractable, and Avill not yield to the arbitrary standard. I call 
these, Love and Wisdom. These open the interior mysteries 
of mind. They rise superior to* facts, as you do Avhen you 
leave valleys and hills for mountains; but they never shun lacts, 
nor neglect to acknoAvledge that facts lie below and Avitliin. It 
is to bring you out of the bondage of local definitions, into the 
fields of Nature, that I present the folloAving principles of men¬ 
tal History. 

By Avhat I am impressed to deem a natural division of Mino, 
and of its seat in the body, it Avill bo seen that there are three 
departments—each Avith definite functions and different mani¬ 
festations. 

It will be here remembered, that I employ the terms—‘Soul,’ 
Spirit,’ ‘Mind,’ as synonymous—signifying, in general, man’s 
jncntal structure. 

The Human 3Iind, Avhen seen interiorly, presents, first, a 
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Fountain of Life; second, a Fountain of Principles; third, a 
Casket of Facts. The first is the department of Love; the 
second is tlio department of Wisdom ; the last, is the department 
of Knowledge ; • as represented hy the annexed diagram. 
Love, Wisdom, and Knowledge, therefore, have express consti¬ 
tutional afilnilies for Life, Principles, and Facts. 



L—Love. W—Wisdom. K—Knovrledge. 


This course of lectures pertains almost entirely to Love; its 
rights and wrongs. Therefore, we will give a brief definition 
to this fundamental principle. 

Love is the parental essence of both the elements of Wisdom 
and the faculties of Knowledge. It is undeniable, 1 think, that 
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Mean's whole nature, physical and mental, is not only based upon 
but is likewise manufactured through the Love-department. 

Love is the strongest element, as well, as the weakest, in our- 
nature. It keeps the head inspired, the heart beating, the 
vital functions full of vigor. I speak now of Love’s normal ac¬ 
tion. The whole ec 9 nomy of Man’s being ebbs and flows 
through the affections. Hounded limbs, expanded breast, beau¬ 
tiful teeth', harmonious features, perfection in all the sensibili¬ 
ties, with a nolilc-lornied and well-balanced brain, all is the 
proper and legitimate work of that essence of our being, which 
every tongue has learned to pronounce ‘ Leve’! The truth of 
all this will be iiereaftcr manifested. 

In the hemisphere of Love, 1 recognise all the Phrenological 
Organs, termed “ Alinientativeness, Ac(piisitivcness, Destruc¬ 
tiveness, Combaliveness, Secretiveness, InJiabitivencss, Adhe¬ 
siveness, Philoprogenitiveness, and Amativeness”—that is to 
say, the propensities of mind, which tliese terms arc used to 
I’oprdsent, are included in what I call the Love departmenL 
Noav it seems incorrect to consider Ac<iuisitiveness, Conihative- 
ncss, and Destnictiveness, as exhibitions of Love. I think these 
dispositions of Love are its normal methods of self-protection 
and subsistence. A sfj[uirrel would certainly be cruel and un¬ 
true to itself as well as to its young, if it did not, from its Love, 
employ coinhativeness to go in pursuit of food, and, by calling 
into Sitiiom destructiveness and acquisitiveness, obtain tlie neces¬ 
saries of life and growth. Man and animals, in the back brain, 
are organized precisely alike; but Man’s pre-eminence is seen 
in the upper and frontal portions. When Love, the germ-prin¬ 
ciple and essence of Life, has ascended the mental tree and un¬ 
folded the Wisdom department, then the nobler, the grander, 
the divine parts of character begin to appear. 

In affirming the Love-department of human nature to be the 
most important and essential, 1 aia not alone. Combe assert* 
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that “ tlie Love-organ is tlie largest of all tlie mental organs 
and ‘being endowed with natural activity, it fills the mind with 
emotions and suggestions, the outer manifestations of which may 
be controlled by intellect and moral sentiment, but which can 
not be eradicated after they exist.” 

The whole question, therefore, resolves itself into this: wheth¬ 
er it is more beneficial to enlighten the understanding so as to 
dispose and enable it to control and direct that department of 
its being; or, under the influence of an error in society, and 
false delicacy founded upon it, to permit Love to riot in all the 
fierceness and vulgarity of a blind animal instinct, angular and 
everywhere unrestrained ? The former course appears to me 
to be the only consistent one with reason and moi-ality. 

Every function is instituted to bestow joy on its possessor; 
each has a legitimate sphere of activity; but all may be abused 
by ignorance; and it is, therefore, impossible regularly to avoid 
the abuse of them—except by being instructed in their nature, 
ohjecls, and relations ! 

The Love Department occupies all the posterior (or back) 
portions of the head. Its heart is in the centre of the cerebral 
substance. Its currents flow down the spinal organism, and 
ramify, by means of suitable conductors, called “nerves,” 
throughout all the elements and essences of the body. If this 
Love-principle be located in the spine, it is animal in its 
manifestations. Thus we sec fish, reptiles, birds, quadrupeds, 
and bipisds of various types, with small brains but large spines. 
The largest and longest spine is the most remote from the hu¬ 
man; as-fish, saurians, and mammoth reptiles. Even so the’ 
largest and lowest back brain, apiong men, is the farthest down 
in the human scale—the most remote from purity and civility. 
But wherever you behold Life, there you behold Love ! The 
energizing vitality of a mammoth and a man is essentially the 
jBamc ; its manifestations depend upon position and relatioi 
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There is biit one Principle of Life in the universe. Life issues 
fi-ora -a Dciiic Fountain; it sends forth countless streams; and 
each organization driidcs according to its cjipacity. This capa' 
city is the measure of power and the regulator of position. 

Tlie Knowledge department occupies the anterior (or front) 
portions of the hrain. Phrenology has divided this dcpartmeut 
into Perceptive and Peflcctive, or Jntcllectual fiicultics. Ideas 
of size, of color, weight, time, events, causes, analogies, &c., are 
said to flow from the exercise of these frontal organs. Ilenco 
all beings, animal as well as human, are knowing or intelligent 
in proportion to the quantity of cerebral substance deposited in 
the forehead. 



PAST. PKESKNT. FUTURE 


Wlien the brain is largest and broadest just above the eyes,' 
extending backward to the ears, the person is then intellectual 
on the animal scale. Such a mind is perceptive; not reflective. 
A brain of this description, combined with the large and low 
backhcad, would indicate a character disjmtive, defensive, de- 
strurtivc, wnpulsive, secretive; at the same Ama, friendly to friend, 
amative, fond of children, inhahilive, and constructive. All the 
early types of mankind give examples of this brain and charac¬ 
ter. The back brain was first developed ; then came the low, 

2 * 
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large forebrain; next tlic more spacious brow, as seen in the 
foregoing illustrations. 

The Wisdom department occupies all the upper portions of 
the brain. • Modern phrenology has located in this department, 
the organs termed hc7ievolmce, marvellous^ ideality, sublimity, 
reverence, hope, conscientiousness, Jirmness, Sfc., and is considered 
very projjcriy the “Moral region.” Ideas of charity, of faith, of 
seeking things interior, respect and worship, the power to per¬ 
ceive principles-, intuition of immortality, love of justice', and the 
power of individual strength and of self-determination, naturally 
flow from this department. This is the grand difference be¬ 
tween brutes and men. Tlys fop head is man’s exclusive crown. 
But whenever the wisdom department is high, and out of propor¬ 
tion with the departments of Love and Knowledge, the charac¬ 
ter is unfortunately linbalanced and eccentric. It will be 
genius; not judgment. There will always come out of such a 
head many good sayings; but they will keep bad company; and 
will appear with much which you woilld reject as impulsive, 
imaginative, impracticable. 

Men know, as yet, but little of Wisdom. It is very different 
from Knowledge. Wisdom is the source of Principles. Knowl¬ 
edge is the treasury of Pacts. Love is the Fountain of all con¬ 
sciousness and motive power. Knowledge is atheistical; Wis¬ 
dom is deistical; Love'is idolMrous. Knowledge is -a constitu¬ 
tional skeptic; Wisdom is a h^iever; Love is a tcorshij^per. 
Knowledge is the masculine power which doubts everything in 
order to learn everything. It believes in Clothing to begin with j 
but follows its attractions, and accumulates evidence. Knowl¬ 
edge has no intuition; no forecast; it has no power of self¬ 
thought, no ability to xlraw conclusions, independent of data or 
memory of causes and experiences. Knowledge believes only 
upon absolute demonstration—even then it does not believe, but 
knows, which is substantially the extinguishment of all belief. 
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I'he age of Elizabetli was- replete witli stout and stern wri¬ 
ters. Tlicy wrote from the frontal region. They were truly 
English; without affectation or art; they were hold, vigorous, 
independent, knowing. They were learned; not wise — ex¬ 
cept in rare moments. They believed nothing. They followed 
experience and observation. Causes and effects were delightful 
realities. The infinite joy of genius was only a poetical rhap¬ 
sody. They believed at tjmes; then they made great utterances, 
which the experience of innumerable ages will ratify more and 
more. 

These minds were English, through and through. The high¬ 
est achievements, of mere Jmoivledge, were foreshadowed in their 
various works. Many of them looked out to study Nature; 
then, partially, reversed the investigating process, and found 
in themselves both nature and truth. Whenever they did this 
they were wise; and only their wisdom-sayings will preserve 
them from oblivion; because Facts, or the products of Knowl¬ 
edge, arc changeful and evanescent, and never come to the sur¬ 
face twice alike. Statesmen, warriors, governors, lawyers, cler¬ 
gymen, ^scholars, poets, and external philosophers, distinguished 
the age of Elizabeth—Kaleigh, Drake, Coke, Hooker, Shak- 
spere, Spenser, Sidney, Bacon, Joiason, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
and, in somewhat lighter work and relation, we see Byly, Mar¬ 
lowe, Haywood, Marston, Docker, and others still — in all of 
whom the same strong, bold, and fact-loving current swept on 
and on, and flows yet on, without ebbing at the centre of the 
tide, like a crystal river that pours its contents into immortal seas. 

These minds show us what it is to possess brains fore and 
aft, in equilibrium; or well-balanced departments of Love and 
Knowledge. But were they wise ? 

But who shall describe Wisdom 1 Was Voltaire a wise man.1 
He was learned, indeed; on the surface, in history, in statistics, 
in criticism, in forms, results, and pauses of results, he was su- 
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perior; but ■was he ■wise ? Read Voltaire •with the frontal facul¬ 
ties, measure his Knowledge by your own, and you Avill see by 
■ your side a giant. And if you Avould look over a great field- of 

history, you must get Upon his shoulders, and sec through his 

« 

vision. The illumination is about his forehead; not a jcAvel of 
Wisdom glitters above it! He was not a genius; but a discov¬ 
erer. He believed nothing ; but reposed upon the ^furniture of 
knoAvledge; and, in tliis respect, no lynnan palace Asms ever so 
sumptuously supplied. Voltaire, then, is comparable to a great 
mountain whoso base is warm and verdant, and bathed in sun¬ 
light, while its summit remains enveloped in dark, frosty clouds, 
filled to the brim Avith hail and snoAV. 

Wisdom is hard to describe; it is pure Reason : an impersonal 
omnipresent Principle, manifested in the upjier licad. The 
knoAAdedgo faculties perform the labor; their best exercise Ave 
term reasoning; and logical deductions are their results. But 
Wisdom is as much superior to KnoAvledge as Reason is superior 
to Reasoning. Love is consciousness, without eyes; Wisdom is 
consciousness perfected, and endoAved with vision. The wise 
man is above Facts and Experience. Perhaps I should say that 
there is a sphere in the human Mind as much higher than com¬ 
mon reasoning, as common reasoning is higher than man’s 
impidses and perceptive faculties. Wisdom is entitled to the 
throne, to the crown, to the soul’s palace. I said that wisdom, 
a product of the top brain, is deistical. By which I mean that 
Avisdom is the god, in man, Avhich recognises God out of him. 
It is the believing faculty ; but believes upon intuition. Knowl¬ 
edge relies on Facts, Avhich permit no belief; but Wisdom relies 
on Principles, which is'pure faith. If you believe on evidence, 
then you do not believe, but know. If you hope on feeling, then 
you do not hope, but expect only. But if you believe on Avis- 
dom’s intuitions, you then feel the God of Nature; feel that 
Truth is omnipresent and eternal; that your confidence is as a 
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cliild’s, and like man’s not less; immutable, and in harmony 
witli tlie Spirit of the Universe. But reasoning is considered 
the‘mctliod’of true attainment; perhaps, more properly, the 
spiral ])athAvay to the mental pai-adise. 

^It is dilhenlt to tell what Wisdom is; because it is comprehen¬ 
sible only through itself. By such a plebeian as knowledge, 
it is unmeasurable. It is a royal patrician Faculty, holding 
converse Avith its compe^’s only. KnoAvledge draAvs lines and 
boundaries; fixes definitions and distinctions; is mathematical, 
and gauges and plumbs eA’crything; is stout and despotic; 
stands flrndy on the rocks of thought; is never fanciful and 
humble; is ^upright, doAvnright, outright, and proud; thinks, 
Avithout feeling; takes tlic middle track bctAV^cen diminutions 
and exaggerations; and scorns all poetry and repudiates 
prayers. 

But “ Wisdom,” “Intuition,” and “Pure Reason,” are AAmrds 
of the same imjiort; different titles of the same King. Wis¬ 
dom is the diA'incst part of mind; that is, the nearest to divine 
.conditions. It is the Empei’or at whose throne you may see 
both Love and KnoAvledge. KnoAvlcdge brings its fruit thither; 
then Love comes, Avith her angels, and celebrates the mass. 
In the Wisdom department we find the spiritual sanctuary; 
here aa^c kneel and pray; here we adore and Avorship. We go 
up hither into the Lord’s mountain; here Ave have a “ feast of 
Reason and a floAv of soul.” If you hold converse Avith angels, 
full of principle, you do so through wisdom; all other inter¬ 
course is sensuous and experimental—is pepjpered with items, 
and becomes as dogmatic and unbearable as the brimstone 
poultices of popular theology. 

It AVRs Wisdom that spoke these words: “ Some minds are 
incapable of skepticism. . . . Once admitted to the- heaven of 
thought, they see no relapse into night, but infinite invitation 
on the other side. Heaven is within heaven, and sky over sky, 
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and tliey are encompassed with divinities. Others there are 
(the disciples of Knowledge) to whom the heaven is brass, and 
it shuts down to the surface of the earth.” I would say that 
Wisdom is man’s only true Savior ! It lifts him above beasts 
and barbarity, opens an escape from selfishness, and identi:Qfis 
the soul with the Spiritual and the Infinite. 

What is it that keeps alive the sayings of the old philosophers 
and spiritualists ? Pythagoras and Socrates and Plato—while 
these minds tread higher paths and think higher thoughts, as 
they now do : why do the best scholars of earth still admire and 
think upon their former level ? Who has outlived the teachings 
of Fourier? Or, the simple wisdom-utterances of Jesus? 
Whenever Jesus, or Socrates, or Plato, or Fourier, speaks from 
the Krwwledge-dcpartment—■from facts, and data, history, 
arithmetic, cause and effect among the externalisms of the 
world—how quickly the cultivated souls of the world outgrow, 
and discredit their pretension! Forthwith their wisdom is 
questioned; because it is then questionable. But, whenever 
these minds speak from the top head, no one can feel superior 
to them; each then speaks as “one having authority.” In 
reference to Socrates we have the testimony of many. Alci- 
biades is calm in his description: “ He is always talking about 

great market-asses, and brass-founders, and leather-cutters, and 
skin-dressers; and this is his perpetual custom, so that any dull 

unobservant person might easily laugh at his discourses-.. 

But I know not if any one of you have ever seen the divme 
images which arc within, when he has been opened and is serious. 
I have seen them, and they are so supremely beautiful, so 
golden, so divine, and wonderful, that everything which So¬ 
crates commands surely ought to be obeyed, even like the voice 
of a God.” 

Here is an example of wisdom. It is not logic; it is not 
coercive. Argument is the jcitchen-work of the mind. Wisdom 
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never argues; it states principles, and gives methods. It be¬ 
lieves that nothing can be taught; everything can be developed.’ 

The Bibles of the world are immortal only where and when 
they represent the impress of Wisdom : all the Knowledge 
portions and historic portions will die out of Use. Use i» the 
handmaid of Knowledge; the beginning, middle, and end of 
the reasoning faculties. Hence how unfit is a merely wise man 
for business; but not less unfit is the business man for wisdom. 
Therefore they laugh at and criticise each other. The man of 
weights and measures sneers at the man of thoughts and prin¬ 
ciples. And the result is that they part company on the road, 
and each follows his attractions—and so, classes and cliques are 
natural: a native right which all should grant to all, without 
cherishing prejudice or descending to denunciation. 

Job was Avise when ho said—“great mjcn are not always 
wise.” David acknoAvledged the truth when he said: “He 
that Avalketh with the wise shall be wise.” There are few 
passages in eastern poetry more impressive than Solomon’s 
eulogy upon Avisdom. “ Happy is the man, that findeth Wis¬ 
dom. ... for the merchandise of. it is better than the mer¬ 
chandise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. She 
is more precious than rubies; and all the things thou canst 
desire are not to be compared unto her. Length of days is in 
her right hand: and in her left hand riches and honor. Her 
ways^-o ways of pleasantness, and all her'paths are peace. 
She is a tree of Life [or LoveJ to them that lay hold upon her 
. . . . forsake her not, and she shall preserve thee: Love her, 
and she shall keep thee. Wisdom is the principal thing: there¬ 
fore, get Wisdom! Exalt her, and sh-e shall 'promote thee; 
she shall bring thee to honor, when thou dost embrace her: 
she shall give to thine head an ornament of grace : a crown of 
glory shall she deliver to thee.” 

Solomon was no phrenologist, no classifier of fucts; but 
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many of his words will stand the test of ages; because, simply, 
they are the utterances of Wisdom; superior to all the dogmas 
of sensuous experience and observation. Wisdom’s sayings 
nevci' come into vulgar society; with no logic, Avith no argu- 
menl., Avitli no Avorldly Knowledge of steam-mills and prices 
current; but they come straight from the soid’s Heart, which 
term is here used to signify Love and Wisdom harmoniously 
combined and focalized, 

’ In regard to woman something might be said. It hath been 
remarked that “ the perception of a woman is quick as light¬ 
ning.” By a glance, as it were, she will draw a deep and 
cohclusion. Her penetration is the intuition of Wisdom—it is 
pure lieason, without the process. Ask her /am) she arrived at 
the conclusion, and she can not answer the question. “Be¬ 
cause,” is the spontaneous reply of Avomcn and children. This 
implies no Aveakness of soul, but little Knowledge. “ A philoso¬ 
pher deduces inferences,- and his inferences shall be right; but 
he gets to the top of the stair-case by sIoav degrees, mounting 
step by step through knowledge; but she arrKes at the head 
of the stair-case as well as he, and before him; but Avhether 
she flcAv there is more than she knoAvs hereelf.” While Avoman 
trusts to her intuition, to her first impj^sslons, she is seldom 
deceived; but, like man, frequently errs when she begins to 
rely .solely upon the logical process. Logic or Kcasoning is oft- 
times the broad road, leading on either side of Pure son; 
and seldom takes the traveller directly into Wisdom’s Empire. 

Let us think of a Principle. WTierever Life is, there is Love; 
and wherever Love is,‘ ihei-e is Attraction. Life and Love are 
universal; therefore, attraction is universal. 

Attraction is the name for the manifestation of a Law. But, 
as effects correspond to and represent the essentials of their 
causes, we are justified in identifying the Law with its manh 
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fostatian; and so may hereafter employ the term, “ attraction,” 
as at once the most expressive and most leg’itiraatc phrase iii our 
language^—signifying at the same time a Law and its Effects in 
the world. 

Now, in affirming the universality of the Law of Attraction, I 
would not limit thought by seas or shores—not by a ball of 
granite, twenty-five thousand miles in circumference, covered 
with Life ; but Avould rather lend wings to your Wisdom, that 
it may soar away from forms and liinitations into the boundless 
empire of eternal being. 

Knowledge, I well know, will stoutly decline the invitation. It 
so dogmatically rejects all abstractions, and plants its feet so iim 
movably upon the solid parts of terra firma, that one might avcU 
despair of its company. There is nothing ?d('al about knowl¬ 
edge. It looks straight out of its eyes; and sees only on hori¬ 
zontal lines. It is terrestrial; and perceives objects Avitli their 
ncighhoring causes. It is the Wisdom of animals, and is com¬ 
posed, like them, of changfiil and perishable material. And be¬ 
sides, Knowledge lias no individual powers of locomotion ; and 
can not go with Wisdom into the empire of Principles. It tells 
how locomotives may bo built, and, when, prompted and ener¬ 
gized by Parental Love (the love of offspring or production), it 
goes to Avork and budds them; but, then, it must get in and 
ride—because, although Avcll-verscd in the scientific classifica- 
tion of^Eacts and Things, it actpircs no power of self-anima¬ 
tion, no dynamical energies of, its OAvn. The scientific mechanic 
works from the habitudes of knowledge. He sees laor/c to do; 
next, material to Avork upon; next, tools to work Avith; next, 
.an ol)jcct in the Arork; next, a toorlccr in himself; and thus he 
shoAvs himself an ixitellig^nt man. But Wisdom finds but little 
occupation in all this. Hence, in this working age of discovery, 
the upper Faculty is seldom used. And AV'erc it not for the .ad¬ 
vent of “ Spiritual Manifestations” we might have become, like 
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the Christian Church, lost in magnificent externalism and sen¬ 
suous knowledges innumerable. 

The externalism of sensuous reasoning has recently culmina¬ 
ted in France. “ The Positive Philosophy ” of Auguste Comte, 
translated by the intelligent and humane Harriet Martineau, is 
the last dogma of Knowledge. It is an imperious protest; a 
proud repudiation; a dogmatic assumption, of the entire field of 
Truth, by Knowledge. It believes nothing; but Tenows—wot 
in i\\ixt deep sense which Wisdom imparts. What is not know- 
ablo (through experience and observation or perception and 
testimony), is not in existence. Mind and matter are equal, and 
translate each other. Effects kavc their causes. These causes 
are not only discoverable but demonstrable; if not, then they 
lie beyond tlie boundaries of human comprehension; which is 
tantamount to the assertion of their non-existence. Knowledge, 
therefore, repudiates everything spiritual and snpersensuous. 
Metaphysical or supernatural causes, of visible cfi'ects, are stoutly 
and resolutely ignored. Perhaps, to this method and conclu¬ 
sion, Pure Kcason (or well-developed Wisdom) would every¬ 
where agree. But to harness the free born sjnrit of Wisdom 
to a baggage train—^simply because baggage can be felt and 
seen, weighed and measured—is to shutthe dungeon doors of 
isolated and fragmentary Facts against the fiight of the higher 
Sou!| among Principles which alone can embrace and explain all 
external phenomena. • 

Facts will prove everything; except a Principle. Perhaps I 
should not say this unqualifiedly of facts; but, rather, of all 
human use of them. 

Politicians can prove by Facts that Free Trade is the best 
policy for our country; and they can prove the contradiction 
as easy. Politicians can prove by Facts that exactly opposite 
forms of govennnent are equally good for the protection and 
prosperity of a people. Ip fact, it is this meddlesome propen- 
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sitj of politicians — the reliance upon the import of policies and 
expediencies and facts, which look with capricious favor almost 
annually at opposite conclusions—that produces so much dire¬ 
ful discord in parties. Wo see them all as very learned, but 
not wise; full of facts, and of policies founded upon decayed 
precedents; without the opulence of principles. 

Among scientific men, so called (the men of experiments and 
classifications), the battle of Facts is both sanguinary and inter¬ 
minable. They are for ever at “ swords’ jioiiits” as to the im¬ 
port of certain experiences and observations. It is only when 
they have settled upon a Principle that facts look friendly and 
significantly in one harmonious •direction. And it may be said, 
truthfully, that, among clergymen, the battle of Texts (or facts) 
is not less fatal to the perception and establishment of Prin¬ 
ciples. We get commentaries from them ; not Truths. 

In the medical world you can find indubitable facts to sub¬ 
stantiate or invalidate every medical theory in existence. Phy¬ 
sicians can prove by Facts, that certain forms and quantities 
of alcohol are beneficial to man under certain conditions ; and 
they can prove the reverse. Medical men can prove that Chol¬ 
era is an epidemic ; and they can as easily prove the reverse. 
They can prove by Facts the sanitary efficacy of Calomel in 
cei’tain diseases; and they can also prove that this mineral poi¬ 
son is mvariabhj injurious to the physical economy. Thornso- 
nians can prove by Facts that Allopathy is an enemy to health ; 
and the latter can use the Facts to prove the contrary. Ho¬ 
meopathy can .demonstrate by Facts that infinitesimal doses are 
alone potential with vital forces, and efficacious in the treat¬ 
ment of disease; and Allopathy can easily prove the reverse. 
Sanguinary physicians can prove by Facts that bleeding, blis¬ 
tering, cupping, and heroic treatment in general, is the true 
method in curing organic and acute derangements; and hu¬ 
manitarian physicians can prove, by Iljicts, that such appliances 
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are no more favorable to corporeal liealtli than the coirespond- 
ing spiritual applications of old theology are productive of 
mental harmony. Chronothermalis'm can prove by multitudiii' 
ous Facts, that all medical systems are almost equally right and 
wrong ; and, by a no less stupendous array of Facts, Hydro¬ 
pathy can prove the unnaturalness of every system—except its 
OAvn; while the “Do-Nothing” party can bring Facts to prove, 
in all cases of death by disease, an a/i/ri — and thereby throws 
discredit and dishonor even upon the medical use of cold Avatcr. 
But Eclecticism is urbane and generous to all systems, for Avith 
Facts it can prove them the Harbinger of some medical good ; 
and so patronizingly selects from each Casket; but tlie same 
facts ncAmr ap2)ear tAvice in the same dress. 

* And so every Creed, in the theological world, is susceptible 
of erection and demolition—can be built up and throAva doAvn 
— by the profane and ecclesiastical Facts of history. One party 
can proAm that Moses l/vcd in strict accordance Avith biblical 
chronology and statement; another, that he did not live, or if 
he did, that the first five books of the Hebrew Bible Avere Avrit- 
ten by another person. One party can prove that the four gos¬ 
pels Averc Avritten by the four evangelists ; another, that St. 
Mark’s Avas the original gospel—that Luke’s Avas a subso(iuont 
copy, and that the Matthew gospel Avas a copy of both JMark’s 
and Luke’s—Avhile St. John’s gospel Avas not Avritten by him, 
but by another person, a loving proselyter, for the catechumens 
of the Ephesian Church. One party can prove by Facts that 
the Bible is a spiritually-originated Book; another, that the 
Bible is altogether a moralization of the literal Facts of astrol¬ 
ogy : a species of solar religion and symbolic Avorship. Both 
parties, remember, Avill rely Aipon facts; rather let us say, upon 
the appearanc.c of them. 

Orthodoxy will prove by Facts that modern IJnivcrsalism is 
the Devil’s doctrine, and Avas first preached by his Satanic 
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Highness in the garden of Eden; but UiiiversaJism can adduce 
incontrovertible Facts to prove that tlie Devil is a myth, and, 
like the garden, never existed except in oriental mythology. 
One commentator can prove that Eve was tempted by a literal 
serpent ; another, that the serpent was no .serpent, but a sort of 
baboon. One party thinks the facts warrant the inference that 
this baboon resembled a modem “fopanother, that a modern 
fop resembles the baboon; and still another, that every woman, 
who listens and accedes to their unprincipled propositions, re¬ 
sembles the inexperienced young lady in the walks of the ori¬ 
ental Eden. One party can prove that Jesus was a veritable 
son of God; another can bring startling facts to prove that no 
sucA person over existed. One can prove that Jesus was uni¬ 
formly forgiving to all men; another, that he was intolerant 
to the scribes and Pharisees—seemingly forgetting, that all 
classes of society are the effects of numerous conditions more or 
less beyond individual control. The Baj)tists can prove by 
facts that Total Immersion is the true form of baptism; an¬ 
other party, “ The Sprinkling Association,” can bring facts to 
prove that the phuige bath is glaringly unscriptural. One party 
can prove that the doctrine of foreknowledge and foreordination 
is botli scriptural and God-like; another, that all true Religion 
is democratic, belongs to the people, and permits each one the 
privilege of obtaining heaven’s eternal favor through Faith and 
Works. 

The examples are well-nigh countless, illustrating the imper 
fection of mere external Knowledge ,* the faculty of the fore- . 
head of seeing facts and things, not Truths and principles. Yet 
you will understand mo as not deprecating knowledge, per se, 
but as opposing the custom of giving it precedence in the men¬ 
tal structure. 

When I affirm the universality of the Law of Attraction, I 
do but appeal to the higher departmeot of mind. There, around 
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the "throne of this sceptred King, this proposition will find ita 
cacquaiutances and compeers. Wisdom, and all his embassa¬ 
dors, Avill respond to and welcome it—though Knowledge be 
nonplussed, neither affirming nor denying, but looking for out- 
Avard facts from which to deduce conclusions. And so it is that 
KnoAvlcdge never gets you out into the open sea of Thouglit; 
but feels its Avay along the sea-girt shore — trembling and 
proud at the same time; admonishing you always to keep 
within the circle of external experience, av ell-ascertained facts, 
and sensuous obser\mtion. 

Biat Wisdom, always above clahwoyance and ever self-illu¬ 
minated, spreads her Avings and soars aAA'ay from earth to heaven 
— contemplates the ascending Universes; each leading to, sup- 
p'orting, interpreting, and unfolding the other — .and returns 
ladened with glad tidings of Eternal Principles, centuries in 
adv.ance of all positive outward observation—yea, I may Avell 
add, hundreds of centuries prior to the demonstrations of ex¬ 
perimental science, and superior to all common tests of so-called 
re.alities. I refer you first to principles; hence, to the exercise 
of your Wisdom faculties. We begin with the Internal, as trees 
grow and souls develop; not Avith the Extei-nal, for nothing 
comes thus into life. By Wisdom a Principle is first seen; 
then KhOAvledge strings all cognizable facts together on the 
LaAV; and then, the soul, Avhile unfolding its elements, delights 
.and develops itself Avith them as a Catholic devotee cheers and 
charms her heart with the Rosary. The beads upon the con¬ 
necting cord correspond to the facts which Knowledge strings 
upon Wisdom’s principles. And the Interior Philosopher will 
seek the Sanctuary of Wisdom—Avill Avorship in spirit and in 
Truth. As the merch.ant is reverent before the seaman’s polar 
star, and as the ploughman tajkes his seasons of sowing and 
reaping from the sun, so Avill the man of Wisdom st.and wor¬ 
shipful before the iuAvard God—firmest when sorrows thicken. 
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seeing a rainbow when storms increase, and not only recogni 
sing the truth that “all ai’e but parts of one stupendous whole,’ 
but, equally, that “ Whatever is, is Right.” 

You will understand me, I think, as not at all hesitating to 
meet each and every class of facts—as having no reluctance to 
“looking facts in the face,” nor as refusing to fraternize with them 
—regarding them, as I do, as good and necessary external step¬ 
ping-stones to just external conclusions.. You will understand 
me as affirming, then, without qualification, that facts are valu¬ 
able void significant, and that their real intrinsic import is deter- 
minahle,-only, after the mind has thro'ncd itself in the very essence 
of Eternal Principles. Furthermore, that such principles are 
perceptible only through the Wisdom department to which they 
are indigenous; and that Knowledge is to be for ever sought 
and accumulated, and everywhere diffused among men, as being 
substantially subservient to this faculty of Pure Reason, as the 
moon is secondary to the sun. 

I have a few impressions touching the causes of mental ine- 
iiualitics in human kind. 

The question of qualities and quantities, in essence and sub¬ 
stance, will never forsake us. In all intercourse with our kind 
it mingles. No man’s shadow is more certain to follow him by 
sunshine or by moonlight than tliis seemingly invidious inter¬ 
rogatory—the query, of a radical difference in the souls of men! 
Whether the same God made all; whether each has the same 
quantity of the same God in him? This query enters ofttimes 
without civility or courtesy; becomes a guest of the Intellect, 
without invitation or announcement. 

Perhaps, after all, it is not the empty ghost of a fanciful idle 
problem. Who knows but tli^ this question is Nature’s own? 
Such is my impression. How intuitively do we perceive an 
absolute difference among the human species ? Two men may 
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be dressed alike, have equally good manners, and be offspring of 
•the same parents. One ydll be rich in the Qsseiice of life, whose 
very aromal atmosphere is nourishment; The other will be 
essentially deficient; a poverty of vitality pervades all. One 
is a genuine soul; the other, an imitation. 

What is the cause ? Does the cause of the dissimilarity re¬ 
side in the essential, or in the superficial, part of the mind ? 

I have a rej)ly. Each human soul is identijcal in germ. There 
is no essential difference between men. The same soul-life- 
essence enters all. ’ The Aztec and American, the Arabian and 
Anglo Saxon, the Hottentot and Highlander, rest Upon the 
same spiritual basis. Every human being is huinan through¬ 
out ; and identical in all essential qualities of the gernr. 

But there are tAvo causes of inequalities. First: the Temjper- 
ament. Different combinations and admixtures of qualities and 
properties give us the varieties. Differences in form, size, com¬ 
plexion, aspect, habits, attractions, &c., come from different tem¬ 
peraments—which means, from dissimilar arrangements of the 
same qualities and properties of spiritual life. 

*■ Second: essential deficiency. This is tlie principal cause of in¬ 
equalities among men. One is characterized from birth with 
plenitude of soul; another, Avith poverty in this respect. Some 
seem to'be born in spiritual affluence and luxury; others, Avith 
scanty means of subsistence; Is Nature partial? -Althougli 
these differences are traceable to progenitary conditions, yet 
physical riches or poverty make no alteration in the radical 
fact; except, subsequently, as help meets “ for better or for 
worse.” For, although introduced into this Avorld amid external 
circumstances extremely low and depressing, yet will certain 
natures exhibit a “ native nobility” of mind, replete with rare 
qualifications and fine proportiins. And when you see them, 
you admire: Avhen you sit near ^hem, you realize a great, fulb 
affluent, life-imparting Presence! You drink freely, but do not 
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exhaust the source. There is sometliing of life*and of heaven 
in the very ai’oma of such natures—a rich fragrance of purity 
and civility, which you can not fail to absorb and assimilate 
with your own. And this experience is irrespective of sex. 
You are either instinctively attracted to, or else as instincth eJy 
rcjidlcd from, certain temperaments.. The rich nature is rich, 
and you feel it, whether male or female; no matter whetlicr 
born in stately magnificence, or in an humble manger. Dia¬ 
mond is diamond, and quartz is quartz,^ rcgai’dlcss of name, 
whether found in palace or in pig-stye. 

IIoAv do you explain? Docs the same, impartial God make 
all men? Is it education? or development? or orgaiiizatlon ? 
or temperament, as we say ? If you say any of these, then 
your explanations are essentially deficient — like some Jiaturcs, 
they need depth and plenitude. 

Because there are souls that appear in spirit as poor as Phar¬ 
aoh’s lean kino, and half starved ; thougli conceived in Liixuiy’s 
Avomb, fed by Fortune’s hand, and educated like a prince. 
Tlicy are really and substantially small, contracted, and parsi¬ 
monious as the sands of Australia — exciting simultaneously our 
pity and our contempt. AYe compassionate them, and satirize 
them not less. If there be a selfish, close-fisted, mean man in 
tbc city, he is the object of caricature and sarcasm in every ale 
bouse, and store, and factory. One says, “ I pity such a man, 
because he is not tl man — having a full purse, but no principle.” 
Another says, “ I Avondcr he does not get buried; he Avould 
make such excellent manure.” - Another says—“His heart 
mu.st be made of metal—perhaps of iron, brass, and copper— 
streaked here and there with thin strata of slP’or and gold.” 
Another says — “ Ilis soul is so small, that, unless it be placed 
beneath a microscope and magnified fifty thousand times, it Avill 
for ever remain invisible.” And still another says—“ His soul 
is not worth saving—if the Devil Son’t get him there is no use 
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in having a devil.” So the people feel toward “ a mean man,” 
whose acts are as straws showing the direction of the Avind; 
and the Avorld intuitively judges a tree by its fniits. 

Now I affirm that there is a radical deficiency of substance 
in such a nature. He is spiritually poor. “ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit” is a very apocryphal expression. Such a spirit 
gives ofi“ no delightful, vitalizing emanations; and you get noth¬ 
ing froin him; but you feel called upon benevolently to make a 
donation from your OAvn spiritual cofiers. You give him a thought, 
and your sympathy, and pass on in quest of better society. 

How do you explain ? I explain by affirming a deficiency 
in the quantity of the spiritual essences. All souls, I would say, 
begin with identical cpialities, but not with identical qiiaiititics, ol 
tljc human life principle. All natures, in general, arc organized, 
alike; there is a correspondence throughout. Hence, among all 
men—from America to China, from Nova Zembla to Patagonia— 
Avc behold a general manifestation of the common ties of frater¬ 
nal Love: a brotherhood of life, flowing through all natures and 
nations, although frequently arrested by Ignorance and sadly in¬ 
verted by despotism. This sympathy is based in the parallelism 
or identity of the human life-essence—a universal attraction of 
“ like to like,” as fountains and streams tend toAvard the same 
sea and level. 

But I affirm that there is not the same amount of life-sub¬ 
stance, of spiritual materiality, in all individuals. 

All are equal in the qualities of the germinal essence-—gen¬ 
erally equal, also, in plan and purpose—but unequal in the 
quantity of spiritual principles whereby is upreared and out- 
formed the temple of mental being. Or, I might say, in illus¬ 
tration, that all men commence with silver and gold, but not 
with the same amount. All have inherited fortunes and mis¬ 
fortunes—or, benefits and penalties—which never fail to come 
out, like beauty and boils, ^]pon the surface. All men begin 
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with ihc same principles of human existence—with the ele¬ 
ments of Motion, Life, Sensation, and Intelligence — or, with 
Love, and Knowledge, and Wisdom—but the proijortion is 
various as the different types of men, 

I do not see that this deficiency of spirituality in some natures 
is detenninahle by any physical standard. A large or small 
structure and stature is no indication of a gi-eat or diminutive 
mind. The standard of measurement, like the substance to bo 
measured, is altogether spiritual. 

Effects invariably indicate causes; they correspond. There¬ 
fore, from great souls, though in small bodies, you may never 
expect small manifestations; .and tlic reverse is cqu.ally true. 
And I deny that it is entirely a qiiestion of temperament, edu¬ 
cation, or situation. It is inherent and essential. There is 
either a r.adical deficiency in the elements of life; or else, there 
is a full and appropri<ate su];)ply. Nature makes no blunders, 
and excess of spiritual life is impossible. It Aconld be like ac¬ 
cusing a man of having too inuch of God in him. But dispro¬ 
portions, or incompatibility in the .arr.angcmcnt of faculties, is 
of no uncommon occurrence. These I term “Extrernisms” .and 
“ In versi ons** of esscnti.ally good forces. 

Who shall Ave t.ake for an example % There was good old 
Socrates. He came, <as all things come, .at the right time. 
The sophists, a learned school of philosophers Avho studied the 
art of transferring Thought into Expression, had made great 
headAv.ay in Greece. By a species of Intellectual jugglery—a 
sort of superficial repartee and phay upon Avords—they had un¬ 
settled all philosophy, based on the aflirm.ation of Absolute 
Truth as an abstract principle. The sophists had much Knowl¬ 
edge, were Avell-versed in the externals of Thought; but, in 
Wisdom and Principles they were exceedingly deficient. They 
taught that there were no «uch L.aAvs as Right and Wrong in 
nature, but only existed by cust(?.n or convention. They held 
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tluit tliat which appears just and honorahlc to each individua’ 
is so for that indiv/dual, just as long as the conviction is honestlj" 
entertained. They, therefore, determined and measured indi* 
vidual character by individual standards of right and wrong; 
and, perceiving no fixed natural law of harmony and justice, 
denied the existence of any absolute principle of truth. They 
affinned concerning truth and justice, somewhat as Bishop 
Berkeley reasoned respecting the objects of the external Avorld, 
tliat they are not absolute and. actual, but Ideal creations or 
shadowy representatives of thoughts. 

; Now the fact is, that the Sophists were perfectly correct in 
the department of Knowledge. With Facts and Things they 
w'orc familiar; therefore, proud and despotic and critical. But 
to the Principles and Divinities of Wisdom they were almost 
utter strangers; therefore, the discourses of Socrates were to 
them as so many meteors of imagination. The Light of Wis¬ 
dom shone into tlie darkness of Knowledge, hut the darkness 
comprehended it not. The’Sophists bad accomplished their 
work mainly through ingenious Disputation and brilliant Ora¬ 
tory. But now, a plain man of obscur6 parentage — an uncon¬ 
querable antagonist to sophistical reasoning—walked upon the 
stage. How was he so strong? Because — 

Socrates had the spiritual substance in him. He was an 
individual power, and aflirmed a Principle of Absolute Truth. 
P^his was a Kevelation straight from the concilium of Wisdom. 
But in regard to Knowledge, the only entrenchment of the 
Sophists, Socrates professed to know but owe thing, viz.: that he 
knew nothing! And so he swept all external reasoning out of 
his way. He has been described as “ rude and ungainly in all 
his movements; in his habits, unlike all respectable citizens.” 
His personal appearance, therefore, was extremely unfavorable. 
He was altogether a Greek. He was frequently misunderstood, 
and is still. He was playful, s.ubtle, ironical, and planted him- 
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self against all pretenders to learning. The reaction of the 
sophistical school is seen in his method. But the host revela¬ 
tion of Socrates, is Plato. Things and souls march on in the 
same way; and we might say, in truth, that had there been no 
Sophists there would have been no Socrates; for, as in him we 
see them, so in all the good and glory of Plato do we behold 
the wisdom of him who died in- prisoA. 

But I claim Socrates as our example. He was physically 
ill-favored; yet “when this silence.spoke there was a witchery 
in his tongue, which fascinated those whom his appearance had 
disgusted.” Alcibiades said that his discourses “had a pro¬ 
found and persuasive meaning, were niost divine, and presented 
to the mind innumerable images of every excellence.” 

Here, then, we behold what I wished to show—viz.: the 
outflowing of a spiritually rich nature, the .affluence of quantity. 
Without the frestige of a high family, without the civilities of 
education, he had the “ root of the matter” in him; and mani¬ 
festly; also, much of the superstructure. 

If it be .admitted, then, that souls grow by accumulation, 
that they increase the magniUide of their hercdit.ary fortunes 
by adding more substance thereto, it becomes a question of no 
little moment as to the true method. I will give you my im¬ 
pressions. 

Human beings, like trees, grow from and upon the soil. 
The earth, like a wise parent, supplies the germ. I speak now 
of the original method: for now, men and trees propagate 
themselves, and, although the earth still superintends the 
process, the method is improved. Like trees, also, do souls 
attract to, and assimulate with, themselves qualities of congenial 
mhutance from the organisms and from the atmosjjhere of uni¬ 
versal Nature. You will observe that trees ahsorh vitality and 
substances from the earth and the atmosphere, which is gener¬ 
ated by and thrown out from all the planets in space. And 
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thus you see great giant-trees building themselves up — adding 
ton after ton of substance, limb, and leaf—without in the least 
diminishing the size or weight of the gi’ound, which they so 
beautifully refine, refresh, and decorate ! 

So it is with human souls. Minds absorb vitality and suh- 
stances in general from the atmosphere, which is generated by 
and thrown from all the spiritual spheres. Therefore, you will 
perceive that there is a sjnritual atmosphere within the material 
atmosphere. The soul feeds on the one; the body upon the 
other; until, by a refining process,'they blend into one, whereby 
the spirit is made to increase in substance. And as you see 
trees growing without diminishing the earth, so you also see 
SQuls multiplying and building themselves up—bringing into 
the world new thoughts and now principles—without exhaiist- 
ing the spiritual Fount which they correspond to and rep¬ 
resent. 

You will remember the exact analogy—that trees grow by 
attracting and assimulating to themselves tlie terrestrial atmo¬ 
sphere which is throwm from all. the planets; and that souls 
grow, in a corresponding mannci;, by attracting and assimulating 
to themselves the celestial atmosphere which is thrown from all 
the spheres. 

Therefore, Imman minds, like trees) grow large and beautiful, 
or, like trees, remain sometimes small and deformed; strictly 
in accordance with their origin and subsequent situation. 

Minds possessing an equal amount of spiritual life, though of 
dissimilar temperaments, will be dra^yn to associate with each 
other. As there are hvmdreds of different types in this respect, 
so there are hundreds of different associations. Hence you 
perceive the entire naturalness of sects and institutions; the 
inevitableness of parties, clanships, and isolated nations. The 
Ilarmouial Philosopliy should teach the world, therefore, to 
shake hands over its multifoiTn distinctions; to forget all un 
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charitableness, and draw a wet sponge over the records of all 
animosities. 

We come now tq the practical conclusion—viz.: that human 
souls will accumulate spiritual substance, obtain the real elements 
of mental nutrition, in strict harmony with their individual 
aspirations. Those who aspire to Eove will groAV spiritually 
wealthy in Love; those who aspire-after Knowledge will grow 
rich in the memory of Facts and Things; those who aspire 
unto Wisdom will increase in the perception and enjoyment of 
Principles and Generalizations! Therefore, is nature ever 
true to her children—giving Silver, ^and Iron, and Gold to. 
those who seek. Silver is love; Iron is knowledge; Gold is 
wisdom. Just in proportion as these departments of mind are 
opened (by organization, culture, and situation) to the celestial 
atmosphere, ’within the common air, so will Love, and Knowl¬ 
edge, and Wisdom, increase the substance of the sotil. This 
celestial air, in which the spirits delight to live and love, con¬ 
tains all the essential principles of human life and of mundane 
development. And as soon as these different departments of 
the soul begin .to ahsorh and appropriate their congenial ele¬ 
ments, then Avill you see an enlargement of the corresponding 
•external portions. The external .head will change and alter, 
and improve in its form and symmetry, in exact ratio with the 
interior alterations and improvements. If you seek a Knowl¬ 
edge of Facts and Phenomena, then*your forehead will round 
out and widen. It will give you a bright look, like expert 
lawyers or craftsmen, full of talent and cunning. If you seek 
Wisdom, then, in truth, “ she shall give to thine head an orna¬ 
ment of grace, and a croAvn of glory shall she deliver to thee;” 
and you will be truly the children of nature—pure> childlike, 
loving, noble, good, great, and free ! If you seek Love, then 
will your physical form begin to resemble the beautiful and the 
blest! Your features will lose^thcir sharp, hard, penetrative 
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expression ;• and tlicrc will be a “ look of love” in every llnea* 
ment; even your walk will be an expression of inward peace 
and purity. But you will be earnest in this, my Friends, and 
fail not to attract nourisbment to each part of your soul. 

IDo I bear a voice — “ How shall we commence ?” My reply 
is, that you should cultivate yoiir Wisdom by trying to grasp 
great general Principles; and by meditating and feeding upon 
them, as you would look over a landscape and enjoy the 
living whole. Strength comes only with appropriate exercise. 
And you should cultivate^ your Love by trying, vdth all your 
might, to think only affectionately toward mankind. Com¬ 
mence by acting so good that you can not help loving yourself 
—then, you will expand outwardly; and “friend, kindred, 
neighbor” next it will embrace — till, at last, you will be 
delivered from discord and debt, owing “no man anything but 
love.” Accustom your memory to think only of kind w'ords. 
Forget to use hard terms—leaving all terrible invectives to the 
uncivil preacher—and think only of words which express 
friendship and affection. For it is wonderful how men feel 
tJirovgh their thoughts, and have thoughts only as they remem- 
her words to utter them. ! 

What we term Education, or the developing process, is 
simply an awakening and quickening of the latent mental 
germ; which germ, in essences and qualities, contain all the 
powers and faculties wh^li come out ultimately in full bloom ! 
In every mind you may find this angel, enshrined in the most 
interior departments of life.' And everything is a teacher, but 
only wisdom’s w'ords impart the real elements of education^ 
But education, while it excites the soul’s latent properties,, 
augments yet more their power to attract to themselves con¬ 
genial and appropriate STibstances, emanating perpetually from 
the spiritual spheres. In this manner, as already shown, the 
soul obtains the real nutriment of being. Individuals do not 
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impart vitality from one to another, except as the soul of each ■ 
can spare it, after receiving fresh installments of spirit-life. 
.Prayer sometimes excites the superior faculties, which then 
attract strength and refreshment from the spiritual atmosphere 
•—just as expanding your lungs, and inhaling the common air, 
.tdds vigor and rest to the physical economy. This, then, is 
the method; and the mind draws life and-substance from the 
invisible ocean; as the rod on the house-top attracts lightning 
from the • bending sky. But the only prayer I would recom¬ 
mend is a practically righteous life, tA.nd it will be seen that 
Ilarmonial Culture, not only brings out that which is intrinsi¬ 
cally constitutional ,'increases the interior power of attraction ; 
whereby the soul obtains the pabulum of life, and grows ex¬ 
ceedingly—On and On, henceforth and for ever! 

3 » 
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The web of our present life is made of mingled substances. 
Shadows and realities, great and small tlircads, are marvel¬ 
lously wrought inlo one fobric. In these Ave are clad. Our in¬ 
ternal state is manifested by means of our habiliments; not 
thiH)Ugh their thread-bare poverty, but in their quantity and 
disposition upon us. For so is the tree judged by the arrange¬ 
ment of its boughs; or the value of a house or an arch, by the 
quality and construction of its minor material. 

Our happiness or misery comes no less through the avenues 
of domestic habits than through the great highways of social 
and national existence. A Avrong word uttered Avill jar the 
home for hours; the soul for days, perhaps for years. The 
Universe is made of fine, invisible particles; and even these 
embosom atoms finer still. So our soul’s minutest feeling has 

o 

another Avithin it, exposed, perhaps, to a trivial influence, but 
always capable of rousing the entire mind to emotions and 
memories of either pain or. pleasure. The soul requires a 
healthy body; not only so, but the body must .Hve in strictest 
reference to the elevation and progression of the soul; else both' 
will fall into the ditch, and the multitude will heed them not; 

In little things, therefore, Ave are admonished to be guided 
by the laAV of uses. All our means must have strict reference 
to our ends. Those ends are only good Avhieh are high and 
worthy the soul of an angel; for every man, though buried in 
the sinks of sin, is an angel still, and Avill ultimately so declare 
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because tile Universe is so constriicted, that roughest 
earth u ill bring forth fruit, and above the barbed and thorny 
stem, a ilower Avill unfold. But good fruit and beautiful floAvers 
come from good and beautiful conditions. 

When I employ the term “ evil,” let no reader suppose 
me a bi'iieA^cr in the existence of any such thing in the 
absohite. It will do for a Pagan to believe in the creation 
or the toleration of Evil by the Supreme Being; but to 
the experiences and consequent enlightenment of a civilized 
mind, this superstition is altogether too ant u| iiated and too de ¬ 
ro gato ry to the PoAver, Wisflom, and Goodness of that Being 
Avhom Ave call Deity. On the contrary, kind reader, I believo 
in no absolute principle of Evil; only in the misapplication of 
good IdAvs, and naturally good substances to the affairs and 
functions of life. For instance: Avho is enough benighted to 
suppose that the effect of certain elements knoAvn as Fire, is 
evil, because, Avhen it is'placed in Avrong relations to our pi’oj)- 
erty, it burns our houses, or Avdien Ave 2)lace our bodies in false 
j’elations to it, that it then destroys our flesh and consumes us ? 
Evil, as a princijde, is not in existence. But through the in¬ 
strumentality of our ignorance, or by the poAverful impulsions 
of our jAassional forces, Ave may bring good natural hiAvs and 
pure substances into false relations to the laAvs and require¬ 
ments of our organisms, and thus develop pain,’ disease, dis¬ 
cords, dissatisfactions, dissolution, and death. Having defined 
my impressions of “evil” and “sin,” and “violation,” and the 
true Philosophy of Reform, I shall noAv proceed. 

It is melancholy to look back upon the smouldering ruins of . 
a once proud and noble city; or upon the battle-field, strcAvn 
Avith human beings, tramjiled doAA*n by the war-horse with de¬ 
spair and death visible everywhere. Man’s skill in time again 
can restore the city to its jirimitivc glory, can rear again its 
beautiful columns, can cleanse its streets of all corruption, and 
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old conditions may become new. The battle-field strewn with 
the dead, the steel yet in their vitals, can be renovated and 
cleansed of the foul disaster. But it is a greater sorrow to be¬ 
hold the downfall and degradation of the son of man—to see 
health, hopes, home, honor, prostrated by the ruthless hand of 
some subtle habit — to see the noble form of man, encompassing 
, a still nobler power, polluted, outraged, insulted ! Hoav many 
eyes have flowed with regretful, tears, how many soul% have 
been filled with a great grief, in consequence of crimes com¬ 
mitted in early youth against the laws and functions of the en¬ 
tire economy. It is easier to rear the fallen columns of a city, 
it is fill’ less difficult to cleanse the battle-field, than to restore 
the prostrate powers and pristine purity of poor human nature. 

The gi’eatness of a nation depends upon its goodness ; its 
glory, upon successful efforts for the fraternization and eleva¬ 
tion of humanity. The same is true of individual man. . Ilis 
nobility and refinement depend upo’n his integrity and purity. 
But it is one thing to preach the philosophy, the necessity, and 
benefits, of goodness, and quite another to practise what we in¬ 
tellectually comprehend. This is true, because knowledge and 
volition' are not always harnessed together. Man is not only a 
Power, but a Circumstance. While lie acts apparently as from 
himself, he, in truth, acts only as contiguous influences suggest. 
Like the bird in the air or fish in the sea, man has his circle of 
comparative free agency, a sphere of self-preservation and self- 
control. And still like thq fish and the bii'd, he depends upon 
the existence of the elements in which he moves; and not less 
upon the propitiousness of relative confluent circumstances for 
his subsidence and development and direction. Therefore we 
do not condemn the erring; they are self-judged and loaded 
with penalties. 

Theoretical doctors a,nd book-made divines are exceedingly 
fond of delivering courses of “ lectures to young men,” and after- 
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ward “ to young ladies.” But extraordinary precautions are 
observed lest something should he ipnnodcstly uttered—lest 
prudi sh mothers and maiden aunts should take offence and re¬ 
duce the size of the audience. From many considerations and 
causes, unworthy of the man of science and the philanthropist not 
less, the world has been, generation after generation, deprived 
• of the most essential parts of human knowledge. But the hour 
has at last arrived for rending the veil of Ignorance! There 
is an ocean of criine and pollution, underneath the fashion and 
hypocritical modesty of civilized society, surging its mighty tides 
against the constitutions of the young, to an extent almost be¬ 
yond belief or delineation. The curtain shall be rolled up 
notwithstanding. Parents, guardians, brothers, sisters, stran¬ 
gers, lovers: you are admonished to gaze upon the scene! 

■ Humanity demands the health of her children. The vices and 
secret crimes of the young must be fully and truthfully exposed 
to public apprehension. Without such knowledge of the inte¬ 
rior abominations of civilization, there is no security against 
the greatest calamity which can befall a nation—youthful de¬ 
pravity, constitutional weakness, hereditary licentiousness, in¬ 
compatible marriages, insanity, imbecility, idiocy. 

Philosophical minds and true philanthropists are never 
cliained to the rack of superficial modesty. They seek and 
expose the hidden sources of misery; they strive to understand 
and remove their causes. The subject now before us may 
be considered strictly a question of physiology; to which 
are legitimately attached the subjects of health, chastity, vir¬ 
tue, happiness, and spiritual nobility of character. In pro¬ 
bing the secret vices of society to their very core, I^have but 
.one object in view—viz,: the prevention of those calamities 
which afflict the human race. It is a subject which concerns 
not merely the young; the aged have great interest in the de¬ 
velopment and excellency of commg hosts. It is a question of 
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fearful import not to young men only; for the yet unmarried 
woman must find her companion on that side of the race. It is 
a theme of woiidrous magnitude not merely for this day and 
this nation; the weal or AvoCof countless millions, yet unborn, 
rests upon the foundation of the present. 

The Ilarnionial Dispensation, in contradistinction to all past 
epochs in the progressive development of human kind, is des¬ 
tined to remove and prevent crime through KnoAvledge, first; 
then, through Wisdom; and, third, through favorable social 
circumstances. Arbitrary laws, enforced through fear, have a 
restraining, not a reforming effect, upon man. The fear of hell 
sometimes keeps “ the wretch in orderbut such is never sure 
to work a reformation in him. He is a tiger in chains—all the 
worse for the arbitrary restraint—waiting merely for the fear 
to subside in order to act his misdirected nature out. The vic¬ 
tim or the convert of fear never grows great and beautiful. lie 
is petrified; the mind is cramped; his affections press back 
upon their fountain source; and the inward nature in due time 
exhibits much deformity. 

Divines represent to young minds the “ Terrors of the Lord;” 
the retributive justice of an offended implacable deity, and 
the unearthly punishments that follow crime—unless they be¬ 
lieve in the saving power which is said to lurk mysteriously 
in the blood of a certain truth-loving Martyr. But the Ameri¬ 
can young, descendants of Yankee merchants, with speculation 
in their eyes, capable of calculating “ risks” and “ cliAnces,” in¬ 
dulge themselves in certain physiologic vices with the unrea¬ 
sonable hope of escaping all important sequences by a death¬ 
bed repentance. False doctrines lead to false results. Arbi¬ 
trary and procrastinated punishments, in theory, lay the foun¬ 
dation of much deformity in practice. Natural and immediate 
punishment for crime, on the contrary, is the only theory of 
human salvation from crime and its results. Its practice leads 
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to intellectual development; to national health and individual 
courage. All true progress and true reform come through 
Wisdom and Knowledge; through the uiichangeahle Laws of 
Nature. 

If all permanent Reform is really dependent upon a correct 
use of the Laws of Nature, then all men should know what 
those laws teach and require. Ignorance, superstition, and suf¬ 
fering, are essentially inseparable. The ordinations of Nature 

• 

are perfect and unalterable. Matter and mind, as I have shown, 
are equally under law; cause and effect succeed each other like 
parent and child; and no person can be enlightened who does 

T. 

not apprehend the truth and practicability of this doctrine. In 
fact, no child is pi’operly treated by . its parents unless made 
reasonably acquainted with the laws, and the uses of the vari¬ 
ous functions, of its comples; being. It is true that, recently, 
the schools teach certain ordinary branches of physiology, (for 
which let us be thankful;) but tlie most important department 
of man’s organization is still universally inflected. Nothing 
can be more reprehensible than the universal practice of throw¬ 
ing a veil of mystery over the reproductive functions of our 
nature. A civilized man has been justly defined as “ an animal 
ashamed of his own body.” With pnidcs and hypocrites, who 
strain at a gnat and swallow a camel, I may have no discussion. 
The welfare of our race, the development of truth, health, 
and chastity, require and challenge our respect. 

Reared by ignorant and time-serving parents, hundreds gi'ow 
into manhood and womanhood with what benevolence might term 
honest prudery or well-meaning hypocrisy. Such are the victims 
of a false-sided civilization. Their ideas of right and wrong are 
superficial. They have no philosophy of life. They arc, with¬ 
out designing it, like whited scpulphres, with exterior beauty 
and much fantastic modesty, but within exist indecent senti¬ 
mentalisms and all manner of unrighteousness. Such persons 
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arc invariably vulgar in their ftistidious delicacy. American 
modesty is vulgarity gone to seed. True modesty springs from 
purity of thought— to the pure all things are pure—while 
false modesty originates corrupt thoughts whicli the'mind at¬ 
tempts to conceal. An American is by nature possessed of 
a head and feet and fingers; those* appendages known as 
“legs” were ignored long ago as too vulgar for fashionable 
society. To the philosophical mind such modesty is -simply 
disgusting. Knowledge and Wisdom equally deplore the sacri¬ 
ficial offerings that are everywhere made upon the altar of 
such false and pernidous squ eamish ness. The most important 
branches of physiology are withheld from youth', (in conse¬ 
quence of this fashionable vulgarity,) even in our highest insti¬ 
tutions of learning. 

It is conscientiously entertained by some, that the reproduc¬ 
tive facts of our nature should not enter into the education of 
youth. Nothing #an be more unphilosoishical. It has led to 
much vice: as I shall hereafter demonstrate. Ignorance is the 
parent of unhealthy and unchaste imaginings. As the subject 
dawns upon us, we shall comprehend the evil and discord caused 
alone by the prevalence of ignorance and mystery. 

Modesty upon these subjects is not real, but mainly educa¬ 
tional. Truth has nothing in its nature to cause a blush to 
mantle the cheek of Innocence. There is always a real and an 
artificial propriety—“ all is not gold that glitters.” A foreign 
princess, says a writer,, travelling toward Madrid to become 
queen of Spain, passed through a little town of the peninsula, 
famous for its manufactory of gloves and stockings. The 
magistrates of the place, eager to evince their loyalty toward 
their new queen, presented her, on her arrival with a sample 
of those commodities for which alone their town was remarka¬ 
ble. The major-domo, who conducted the princess, received 
the gloves very graciously; but, when the stockings were pre- 
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Bented, lie flung them away with great indignation, and severely 
reprimanded the magistrates for this egregious piece of inde¬ 
cency. “ Know,” said he, that a queen of. Spain has no legs.”- 

The surest way to discover that a certain species of modesty 
is educational, is to travel in different countries. In Constan¬ 
tinople, says Tournefort, it is considered true propriety, when 
the grand seignior’s wives are ill, to allow the physician only to 
see the wrist, which is thrust through an opening in the side of 
the'room. This is done because it is esteemed a great act 
indelicacy for a physician to look upon another man’s wife; it 
is thought better to sacrifice health than propriety. 

American modesty and etiquette are not pressed to this 
absurd extent; but, as a people, I think we have yet to dis¬ 
criminate between true and false refinement. In some parts of 
Asia it is said to be a -breach of delicacy to inquire of a hus¬ 
band respecting his wife’s health. It is asserted that men have 
lost their liveS^to atone for such impropi'icties^ In .other por¬ 
tions of the East it is indecorous for a woman to uncover her 
face. In America it is no less reprehensible and. indelicate for 
a lady (with neck and bosom nearly denuded) to uncover her 
ankles, and wear a shorter skirt to her walking dress. And so 
custom and conventionalisms are permitted to triumph at the 
expense of health, beauty, and truth. 

It is my belief that truth in each degree of life, is immutable, 
im macu late, and immortal. There is nothing in a fact or prin¬ 
ciple to contaminate. The innocent, unsophisticated child is 
never shocked by nature’s processes. It is only after ignorant 
and fastidious parents have given them false ideas of delicacy 
and propriety, that children learn the squeamish and absurd 
ways of the world. 

Children, during their immaturity of thought, do not need 
physiological information on any subject; but youth is not 
prepared for the responsibilities 0/ manhood without a fair 
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substratum of such knowledge. How-many deplore tlie ignor- 
iiice of their youth ! Parents, guardians, teachers, wore either 
too ignorant or too apathetic and modest to teacli them the 
philosophy of cause and efiect. Hysterical mothers and prudish 
units would say—“ The young will learn soon enough by 
experience; it is not proper that wb should teach them, while 
so tender and delicate, the mysteries of their nature.” But the 
truth is, not more than one mother in five thousand knows 
enough of her constitution to educate her daughter, not more 
than one father in two thousand is wise enough to instruct his 
son, and warn them upon philosophical principles, against habits 
and practices involving their health, their happiness, their 
•chastity, and nobility of character. 

It is no exaggeration to affirm that more than half the num¬ 
ber of suicides, which occur in large cities, arc primarily caused 
by fin abnormal indulgence, or conjugal misuse of the repro¬ 
ductive ijrojidfcities. There is a gloomy prison-house of secret 
causes to be explored. It requires an accurate and discrimi¬ 
nating sensibility to feel aright the pulse of our pseudo-civili- 
v;ation; to realize the social causes and conseqcieuces of certain 
lurking, unsuspected, self-destroying vices which prevail. What 
but clairvoyance can commence this work? Parents arc too 
ignorant or too prudish—physicians and divines have sworn 
eternal allegiance to the requisitions of St. Custom — and 
anxious guardians are mainly too unphilosophical to give prac-. 
tical counsel, or too unfamiliar with the physiological signs of 
pollution in the young, to impart the requisite information 
where most it is needed. It is quite fashionable for a clergy¬ 
man, when he arrives at a new parish, to deliver a course of 
lectures to the young of both sexes; but he never ventures to 
touch the causes of human frailty; neither does he do anything 
toward removing the social origin of certain crimes; wliich 
nevertheless he condemns with energy and careful 
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Siction. In fact, the popular teacher of morals is not well 
enough educated to probe the vices of the world. 

Clairvoyance can not only see into the kitchens and parlors 
and bedchambers which divide the domicil of the fasliiohablo 
civilian; but, with its wondrous power of penetration, it can as 
easily behold the kitchens and parlors aird bedchambers of the 
human mind ! The deep undei'-currents of evil ebb and flow be¬ 
fore the inward sight. The outside of the platter may bo clean ; 
the exterior temple may appear beautiful; but the interior 
vision sees the hidden deformity. And besides the penetrations 
of clairvoyance, the sources of human wretchedness are exposed 
to every mind that studies man by the aid of true philosophy. 
The geologist, by means of his science can, determine the direc¬ 
tion of coal-beds and dificrent strata of rocks; the geometrician 
can, by his science, ascertain the relative position of bodies and 
angles without seeing them ; so may the social philosopher, by 
aid of laws within his grasp, detect the existcnce%nd causes of 
certain jwrnicious hahits which tend not merely to enfeeble the 
physical constitution of man, but to dcmorali/.e and uuspirit- 
ualize the poAver of his immortal mind. It is the interest of 
every man to be his brother’s keeper; a blessed office, to which 
philosojihic wisdom is indispensable. 

Vice and Misery may justly claim Ignorance and Mysteyy 
for their progenitors. From the time of Hippocrates to this 
lay, the medical profession has had its mysteries. Before the 
lecline of the Homan Empire, and during the reign of the 
transitional barbarism of the middle ages, as well as in the 
beginning of this century, the doctor occupied a sacred place 
in the memory and affections of the multitude. His knowledge 
was considered too profound for general comprehension; and 
too much of it unsuitable for universal diffusion. The philo- 
iiophic generalizations of Pythagoras laid the foundation of all 
;he medical wisdom of Hippocrates. Aristotle had written 
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extensively and nobly on the mysteries of disease. All learned 
men—Erasistratus, Epicurus, Asclcpiades, Paracelsus—con¬ 
tributed fresb streams of mingled wisdom and mystery ; and so 
along the path of progress the sea of medical knowledge and. 
technicalities was made to raise-to a point of tidal elevation 
wholly inaccessible to the common mind. And now, to gain 
access to the sacred mysteries of medical science, the seeker or 
student is obliged to wade thi'ough a vast lake of primary 
and academical attainments. And so the people are kept in 
ignorance on the most essential points of human physiology. 
Even where the field is open, the beginner is seldom courageous 
enough to persevere and ford the lake of medical wisdom. 

Every man has a right to know himself; that is, medical 
wisdom should be in every man’s possession. Medical mys¬ 
teries, so called, arc the property of the people. When the 
people obtain their rights, then will all chicanery and quackery 
die a naturaltf'eath. As all physiological knowledge is derived- 
from an examination of man’s constitution, it therefore becomes 
very reasonable to affirm, that every mind should at least 
understand the fundamental laws which regulate the facts and 
phenomena of human nature. As society and professional 
interests are now arranged, it is a piece of business-policy that 
physicians should keep to themselves certain kinds of scientific 
wisdom—in order to be regarded by the populace as the keej>crs 
of the Keys of health and the proprietors of the Secrets of 
happiness. This condition of things enables the physician to 
exist and subsist. lie thereby accumulates within his own 
coffers the dollars of the hard-working man—becoming rich, 
and of course “ respectable,” upon money paid by persons, who, 
because of ignorance, have violated the physiological laws of 
their being. 

The popular method, as you well know, is—to send a pre¬ 
disposed young man to college to learn the mysteries of medi- 
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cal science. In all tlieir diversifiM ramifications, he studies 
anatomy and physiology. Commits to memory the ponderous 
and superfluous Latin terms whereby medical wisdom is withheld 
from the masses. He passes examination by aid of a good 
memory; then takes an oflice; nails the sign to the outer wall; 
provides himself with a morning paper ; goes to church regu 
larly; and conscientiously waits for people to get sick ! Who 
does not condemn this method ? How much better it would be 
to teach the people not to get sick—teach them how to keep in 
health ? AVould this method pay ? Not at all—except in that 
glorious wealth which “moths” can not corrupt. But the physi¬ 
cian must be supported. Therefore, it is his particular interest 
that people remain in ignorance respecting themselves. The 
fact can not be disguised, that physicians live upon the mis¬ 
fortunes of their fellow-men! I say this out of no disrespect 
for physicians, as men ; but in condemnation of the social state, 
whicli renders wrong both popular and respectable. * 

The profession of the physician and the wisdom of tlie cler¬ 
gyman should have a residence in every human head; because 
health and religion, like the soul and body, arc not to be found 
oittside of the individual. There is no use of the two profes¬ 
sions. The physician should be the clergyman also^ Physical 
and mental diseases are inseparable. On this principle, then, I 
affirm that these two professions should be resolved into one; 
because health and goodness are twin brothers. 

The race can never be too grateful to Spurzheim, Byan, 
Woodward, Alcott, Combe, Graham, and Fowlqr, for the noble 
service they have performed. Each by long years of patient 
toil, and employing a system of leverage—that is, the faculty 
of 'unrestrained Eeason operating on the fulcrum of Humanity 
— succeeded in shaking and .cracking the private institntio'ns 
of medical science sufficiently to let in the light, and, with 
it, the People. Had they done no more, they arc entitled to 
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the everlasting gratitude of* their countrymen. But they hav& 
done much more. They have thrown open ucav doors to medi¬ 
cal knowledge, and, by means of publications and oral teaching, 
have placed the principles of self-preservation before .thousands 
of the human race. 

By certain prudentialists, it is urged that commentaries upon 
the causes and consequences of. evil practices serve as.much to 
encourage as to prevent them. This is fallacious reasoning. 
It may be true of mountebank authors, who have wealth and 
not humanity in view; but this objection can not apply to a 
philosophical treatment of the subject. It is my persuasion 
that medical mysteries arc the property of the people. The use' 
^nd \X\Qi'abuse o*f the reproductive functions of our nature con¬ 
cern the race more essentially than the popular questions of 
politics and theology. 

Truths which I shall in future discourses express on this sub¬ 
ject, require no apology. The honest, the upright, the pure- 
minded, the tine philosopher and genuine philanthropist, will 
ever pray—^“God speed the right!’' It is time to explain and 
expose the physiological vices of the young. It must be done 
without affectation, without bitterness or uncharitablcncss; sim¬ 
plicity and plainness of speech best serve the contemplated 
purpose. 

“Retire! the world shut out: thy thoughts call home. 

Imagination’s airy wing repress. 

Lock up thy senses; let no passion stir: 

Wake all to Reason; let her reign alone;” 

No true friend of humanity can object to a fair discussion of 
the causes of the evils of Sensualism. For never can true mam 
hood, or modesty, or courage, or humanity, dwell with them, 

“Who, playing tricks with conscience, dare not look 
At their own vices.” 

In this course of Lectures, the reproductive functions of our na- 
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ture will be examinetl, and their abuse, with their various causer 
and indications, fully and truthfully exposed. The regeneiw 
tion and chastity of the rising multitudes must be accomplished 
through Knowledge and Wisdom. ' 

If the vices of sensualism or conjugalism were confined to 
youth, if their baneful effects did not invade the precincts of 
manhood (in both sexes), the matter might remain where it is 
—rapt in ignorance, prudishness, obscurity, mystery. But how 
inexpressibly different are the facts ! The fire and genius, the 
beauty and elasticity and chastity, of childhood and youth, are 
not only laid in hopeless ruins by physiological vices, but the 
distressing influence of such vices extends to subsequent yearfc 
—poisoning the normal joys of marriage, blasting the beauty 
and sacredness of love, killing the charms and attractions of 
offspring, and spreading deformity and sociarl animality where 
only cheerfulness and holiness should reign. 

“ Toucli’d by the breatli of early frost, 

The foliage falls away; 

Tlie loftiest and the fairest leaves 
Are destined to decay.” 

So the blight of premature sensuality goes to the heart of 
youth. It decomposes the beauty {ind nobility of the future 
man. Well may the maiden blush for her race. Well may the 
young man blush for his shame ! 

The proud eagle soars nobly forward, undaunted in courage 
and always beautiful, because he has no enfeebling guilt 
stamped upon his constitution. The bird sings joyously; for 
its life is one unbroken line of obedience to the laws of its be¬ 
ing. But youth ! fair, beautiful, spontaneous youth ! is prostra¬ 
ted in the flush and morning of its existence, by the most abnor¬ 
mal and unwholesome habits ! Consumption or scrofula, dys¬ 
pepsia, insanity, imbecility and idio(;y, rage in all portions of 
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oiir beautiful globe—tlie effects of excessive and irregular sen¬ 
sual indulgences! *. 

In the progress of our inquiry tlic curtain will be lifted, tc 
tbe end that every one may see Avliere the causes of tliese evik 
originate, and see who and wliat is in fact responsible. Tbc 
prudent and superficial!}’' modest members of every nation may 
have done much toward establishing the evils of licentiousness, 
At least, we will unreservedly seek out and expose all the 
causes, let the result be what it may. It may bo seen that some 
of the most unnatural vices are both suggested and perpetuated 
by certain unnatural and mischievous customs, which are cour 
sidered altogether fashionable and unquestionably moral. 

, It is plain to a demonstration that absolute Reform must be-t 
gin with the formation of soul and body. A fine house can 

ft 

never be legitimately raised from an wfirm basis. Parents 
must learn this gTcatcst of all scientific truths. Not only 
should parents luiow them, but the newly married also, and 
all our ybuth, male and female. By neglecting these great 
laAvs of being, and, through ignorance, perpetually disobeying 
them, you people the world Avith children bearing depraved 
organizations, moved by impure propensities, which propagate 
and reproduce themselves Avith the various diseases now so 
preA^alent. 

I do not believe that mankind are endowed with any instinct, 
function, or propensity, to be insulted or crucified. Each fac¬ 
ulty and each organ is good and capable of bestoAving happiness 
upon its possessor. It is the abuse, the violation, the trans¬ 
gression, the sin, according to definitions of evil and Avrong 
already given, that entails misery and philosophical punish¬ 
ments. This is the doctrine which we need; the Religion of 
Justice and Humanity. 



LECTURE IV. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE LOVES; AND THE WORLd’s VIEW CF 

MARRIAOE. 

The division of mind, into Love, Knoicle^ge, IVisdom, is 
no longer of service to onr purpose; altliougb. it is Avell to 
keep distinctly in remembrance tlic relation tlicso departments 
sustain to each other—taken in connectio^with the indispen¬ 
sable functions they perform in the mental constitution. Our 
subject, expanding as it opens, has now conducted us to a posi¬ 
tion Avhere it can have but one claim upon our attention — 
namely, the naturahiiciiou, the extreme action, and the inverted 
action of the Love Principle. 

The Love principle, as already affirmed, is the principle of life. 
Life and Love are identical in essence. But the Principle takes 
on innumerable forms of manifestation. Each form receives from 
man a distinct name ; eyj^h hath its own wants and laws ; ]days 
different parts in the drama of life; and hath separate joys and 
se2)arale miseries. Hence the soul is endowed with manifold 
sympathies—T-fcels more or less intimately related to all forms 
and conditions of existence—related, and knows no boumh 
thereof. The movement of these relations is constant and stu¬ 
pendous; they swell silently, continuously, and blend in unbro¬ 
ken waves of progression. I speak now of the naturally-devel¬ 
oped and high-conditioned soul—-of its actual experiences; as 
beautifully typical of all natures, and from which all may take 
infinite courage and hope. 
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By reasc/n of these various forms and modifications of the 
Love principle— springing as they do from the one great Cen¬ 
tral Source of Life within the Universe —the soul extemporizes 
desires in all directions, and finds eventually that which is de¬ 
sired. Perhaps I should affirm rather, that the loves of the soul 
are so many specific unmistakable demonstrations of the exist¬ 
ence {so'mewhere) of those things and ccyiditions for which they 
individually and unahatedly yearn. Supplies shall he propor¬ 
tionate to demands; and gratifications shall he commensurate 

with desires. This is a fixed fact in natural processes. Lungs 

^ * 

deioand the vivifying air; therefore air exists. Bodies de- 
maud nourishment; therefore food exists. Souls demand moral 
and intellectual and social sympathies; therefore these affinities 
•exist. The same is true of all human desires. There is meat 
for the hungry; ^ater fur the thirsty; alcohol for the iiic- 
hriate ; poison for the suicide; coffee and tea for those who 
desire; tobacco for the cheAver and snuff-taker; all forms of 
depravity and vulgarity for the sensual and undeveloped. On 
the spiritual scale this law is not less complete. There is love 
for the loving; truth for thff truth-seeker; philosophy for the 
philosophical; angels for angel-worshippers; an eternal life 
for the immortal soul; and a God-Fountain for its sustenance 
and unweariahle aspirations. In a word, the adaptations of 
creation are perfect; 'nothing exists without serving and suh- 
serving itself and every other thing. 

An accurate treatment of our subject requires throughout this 
distinction—namely: that the Loves of man’s nature are differ¬ 
ent from moral affinities or intellectual sympathies, both in posi¬ 
tion and manifestations ; yet, as already said, all sympathies and 
loves are primarily and essentially identical. The Loves, prop¬ 
erly so called, belong exclusively to the Life-department of the 
mental economy; and are thence manifested, harmoniously or 
discordantly, strictly in accordance with the shaping infuence. 
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of botli hereditary proclivities and subsequent contiguous cir¬ 
cumstances. 

One only of these Loves—lying at the basis of life and soci¬ 
ety ; an unseen river daily driven onward by its own mysteri¬ 
ous tides; operating at all times with equal power for the. pro- 
duction of happiness or misery; folding in its loving luxurious 
arms evciy person at some period; an unsolved*problem, ever 
filled with solemnity, and presenting resistless attractions to all 
men; self-propulsive and apparently unmanageable; yet, famil¬ 
iar as the trees in the fields, sweet as tln^ air of heaven, and 
holy as the spirit of Truth—this Love shall receive our devo¬ 
tional regard and intellectual consideration. 

Some preliminary definitions, however, arc first required : to 
bring this individual Love clearly before the intellectual facul¬ 
ties. But let me remark, to begin with, that I do not affect to 
be enough infallible to save you the necessity of personal inves¬ 
tigation. Lor I verily believe that, if all the things in the 
world which I do not yet comyrclicnd, were duly classified and 
recorded, the world itself could not contain the books that 
should be written. In all things, therefore, I leave an abun¬ 
dance of work unfinished; perhaps, unsuggested. 

Hitherto I have spoken in general of the Love Department 
of man’s nature; now we must become more analytical. The 
Love-principle is divisible into six forms or modes of manifesta¬ 
tion. . These forms I will briefly define, that you may a’ll the 
more clearly see what direction my discourses will soon take. 

first and lowest is self-love. This love is the grand cen¬ 
tral element; the hidden day-spring, of individual life. Self- 
love, in its natural state and normal action, is the soul’s especial 
guardian. Self is the only court of appeal from without, 
Jesus tells you to love your neighbor as your “ self”—;making 
individual coiiscientmisness the standard of judgment. Self-love 
is the pivot on which the spiritual mechanism revolves; it ia 
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the foundation of the living entity; tlie source of all known in¬ 
stincts. , Desires of self-protection and self-preservation spring 
from thence. It fixes, in a certain mysterious manner, the 
eternal continuation of the Individual. But all the loves, though 

intrinsically pure and perfective, are capable of misdirection; 

• 

-are given, as Christians would say, “ to sins and evil.” The 
causes I will not now explain. There are two kinds of misdi¬ 
rection-each with different degi'ees; and developing there-^ 
from different results. One is Extremism ; the other, Invertion- 
ism. Let me explain:— 

An extreme action of self-love, for example, gives rise 
to isolated excesses. The person is avaricious; replete with 
extravagant wants and superficial desires. Ho feels very sen¬ 
sitive about “mine”—personal possessions. Self-interests are 
ever uppermost inlfiis thoughts and actions. 

Self-love inverted gives rise, on the contrary, to personal neg¬ 
lect; to carelessness, waywardness, disregard of life, and pos¬ 
sessions; slothfulness or indolence, and all the inharmonics 
which flow from the absence of a healthy self-interest and pres¬ 
ervation. 

The next ascending form is Conjugal Love. Conjugal love 
differs from self-love. It elevates the* mind above the plane or 
sphere of self-efforts and endeavors for self-happiness. In a 
natural state of development, it urges the soul to seek its coun¬ 
terpart or equivalent; it alone prescribes and compels, and, with 
refined natures, Sanctifies the marriage relation between the 
sexes. It is this principle which informs all the remaining por¬ 
tions of the soul, that self-existence is but Aa^existence—that 
self-doing is but /ia^doing—that a bird with a single wing can 
not fly—that an equilibrium in life must be had; and Conjugal 
Love is the only power in man’s nature that can prescribe the 
conditions which will lead to these results. Without this love 
there woqld be no marriagS in the universe— no union of soul 
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with soul—nothiu^ Jtnowufof the family relation; nothing of 
,hohi0>-—of its hidden charms and interior enchantments. 

The ^treme action of conjugal love leads to excessive sensu¬ 
alism. It disregards individual attachment to the opposite sex; 
it becomes inconstant, promiscuous, omnigamic, lascivious/ 
profligate, vulgar; and ignores and ridicules the civilized mar? 
riage relation of one man with one woman. 

The inverted action of this love, on the other hand, is indi¬ 
cated by a cold, foreign, uncompanionable deportment. It be¬ 
gets an unjust repugnance to the opposite sex. History has 
recorded examples; both male and female. It leads to a love 
of solitude; to a lonely disposition; to self-pollution; to all the 
physiological vices hereafter to be described. In young and 
middle-aged persons the exhibitions are similar. 

The third and succeeding form is Parental Love. This love 
is a further development of the life-dep,artment of the soul. 
Conjugal love embosoms this; hence, its intimate connection. 
Parental love is a love by itself. It hath its own demands; its 
own laws; its own methods of fulfilment. Children can only 
fully gratify it; though sometimes it takes on vicarious forms 
of action. This love brings the wife into the relation of moth¬ 
er ; the husband into the relation of father. This is the natural 
action. , 

An extreme action of Parental Love manifests itself in a pas¬ 
sionate fondness for children as such—regardless of their color, 
fortune, or parentage. It feels no limits in its attachment to 
pets and diminutive things. 

An inverted action is seen in a dislike to the young. The 
person will shun the presence of children—seeing no attractive 
beauty in them—hearing no gleeful music in their joyous laugli- 
ter—recognising no sense in their plays—and, giving up to 
fitful impatience,, wishes them out of existence. It sometimes 
suggests and leads to infanticide.. 
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The fourth is Fraternal Love. This love is a still highei 
and wider expansion of mind. The love of self, of/viife, of 
children, is quite different from this: which seeks companion¬ 
ship in the neighbor. The soul desires fellowship with its kind. 
Fraternal affection inspires the desire for universal Association. 
Its magic word is “ Brotherhood.” It yearns for the friendship 
of friends—needs social compacts and leans toward united in¬ 
terests. It demands and creates brotherly love. In its natural 
state of action, it responds heai‘tily to the golden rule or gos¬ 
pel synopsis— Love to Man : Love to God. 

The extreme action of Fraternal Love is seen in the enthusi¬ 
asm with which the person flics into society. It calls loudly 
for genial company, regardless of its quality; and thinks more 
*of friends than of wife or children 

The inverted action of this love engenders war, cannibalism, 
asceticism, murder, an eye for an eye; the doctrine of force 
and retaliation. It inspires dislikes and perpetuates animosities. 
There are many events in life, as the world now is, which tend 
powerfully to invert fraternal love, and to bring a vast emigra¬ 
tion of its certain discordant concomitants. 

The fifth form is Filial Love. This love elevates the eyes 
of the soul toward its real or imagined Superiors. It is the 
love in the^child for its parents. It looks reverently upward 
into the fficc of divine things; yearning after supernal person¬ 
ages; prays to the gods; seeks the angels, the “just made 
perfect;” and, Avith a childish earnestness, untrammelled by 
logic, exerts its aspiring tendencies toward the Divine Being! 
This love takes on the form of veneration; and reveres aged 
persons, and perhaps superannuated Opinions. 

An extreme action of Filial Loves gives rise to extravagant 
estimations of the so-called ‘'Great.” It inspires the soul Avith 
idolatrous sentiments and symbolizations; and is prone un 
justly to praise and adore the„spirit of antiquity. 
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An inverted action of this love gives rise to disrespect for 
superiors either in character or office. It inspires the mind 
Avith skepticism respecting the value (even concerning the exist¬ 
ence) of angels and the Supreme Being.. In many persons 
this love is either extreme or else inverted in its operations upon 
the disposition. 

The sixth form is Universal Love. This love is the exact 
opposite of Self-Love; hut is not its antagonist in balanced 
minds. It is the rose on the stalk—the fruit on the tree of life 
—the queen of the kingdom amid the inner .angels. Universal 
Love spreads her wings, and conveys the soul to boundless 
realms. It considers nothing uncle.an; nothing foreign to hu¬ 
man interests. The Avholc is beloved calmly .and devotionally 
.as the souks treasure. It gives the idea of universal sympathies 
and dependence of one upon another. It le.ads tlie soul to 
yearn for liberty—unrestricted, absolute, boundless! In fact, 
to this loA^c .alone Ave m.ay .attribute the soul’s proclivity to m.ake 
pcrpetu.al discoveries, .and yield itself to in/initc progression. 
But, though this love intcgr.ally resides in every mind, there 
.are but “ few” Avho feel .as yet its sublime emotions. 

An extreme action of Universal Love renders the iirdividual 
excessively imp.atient of restraint, Il.asty, prccipit.atc,. .and Im¬ 
petuous; it seems ready to SAv<aIlow the Avorld to appease its 
.appetite. It leads to insanity. 

An inverted action is seen in persons Avho scorn the Avorld. 
Behold Diogenes, the Grreck cynic, as .an ex.amplc. It reveals 
a snarling, ferocious, murderous dislike of all human kind. 
Inverted fraternal love acts only upon its contiguous acquaint¬ 
ances ; but inverted univers.al love condemns .all the race of man. 

These six loves .are the angels of the kingdom of heaven 
Avithin you. When throAvn into an extreme st.ate, they ship- 
Avreck the soul by their impetuosity. When thrown into an 
inverted state, they become the wericst demons—“of rancor 
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full, and pride, and hate, and malice, and revenge’*—for all 
gpnd” is seeming “ evil” Avlien misdirected. 


A MODKI. HKAD; THK LOVJiS in HAUMONY 

A—Si-lf Low. C—Parental Love, E—Filial Lovo. 

n-Conjugal Love. D—Fraternal Love. F—Universal Love. 

These loves are never altogether manifested in any creatur*' 
below man. Birds and animals possess the thre'e;— i. r 
the Self, the Conjugal, and the Parental love; hut the Iasi 
three: i. c. the Fraternal, the Filial, and the Universal love— 
appear only in the Human type. The first three occupy.only 
as much space in the human cranium as would he occupied by 
the e 7 Uire brain of the inferior animal. And when we remem¬ 
ber that self-love is the source of all animation, of energy, and 
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instinct —the basis, so to speak, of that conscious self-hood 
which guards and provides for itself—-Ave then have a full ex¬ 
planation of the source and extent of animal instinct and intel¬ 
ligence. It may be further remarked that, in man, those loves 
are the sources of inspiration. They give life, spirit, intuition; 
they embosom the elements of both Wisdom and Knowledge. 
But they have not (in man more especially) the poAver, se, 
to consider the weal or avo of the objects of their regard; all 
direction and government, therefore, must originate and descend 
from the KnoAvledgc-and-Wisdom-Departments. A person, de¬ 
ficient in tlicsc portions of mind, exhibits an impulsive and dis¬ 
cordant nature. The universality of the Conjugal Love — its 
uniform manifestations in plants, trees, birds, animals, and man 
—will receive attention, in a future discourse, Avhen I come to 
consider the marriage relation. Another question is noAV be¬ 
fore us, viz.:—the physiological and therefore moral “vices” 
arising from the extreme action and inverted action of the Con¬ 
jugal principle. As this will form the basis of our present in¬ 
quiry, Ave must leave the other loves, and the intellectual 
organs, Avitliout further examination. 

It Avill be observed that I am impressed to term “ Lo\m” that 
attraction in man Avhich leads to marriage:—“a Conjugal Prin¬ 
ciple,” a 2n'inciple in the soul—a LaAv fixed in Nature. Before 
the conclusion of these Lectures, I hope the same exalted con¬ 
viction will find a dwelling-place in each understanding. 

If I succeed in this, then, through your more cultivated and 
illuminated Wisdom, you will he saved fi-om all extrimc or 
inverted exercises of so sacred a principle. If I fail, you will 
remain much as you Avere: benefited perhaps, to some extent, 
in the sphere of Knowledge. For I shall cause you to hnovs 
more even if I fail to reform you; therefore Avill I proceed, for 
KnoAvledge will lead at last to Wisdom ; and Wisdom holds tho 
sceptre of salvation in his hand. ^ Tiie seeds I now so willingly 

4* 
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plant may one day germinate and bring forth'. If so', tlie world 
will rejoice; if not, the fault shall not be mine. 

The marriage-love I affirm to be a “ sacred Prin '. iple.” In 
saying this, I differ from almost the whole world Yon are 
doubtless aware that religionists regard love as a mere tem¬ 
porary animal passion —designed providentially and tempor¬ 
arily to perpetuate the species only — a carnal desire, meiiting 
daily subjugation and hourly crucifixion. Ynu are also aware 
that nearly all poets, novelists, and “ the world’s people,” treat 
this Love as an unsubstantial sentiment—a phenomenon of 
physical attraction—peculiar to the imaginative, to the warm¬ 
blooded, and the sensitive. By uncultured religionists, it is 
treated as a satanic attribute of the body. By the world, in 
.thoughtless moods, it is defamed and ridiculed as a vulgar and 
sensualistic inclination. The prating denunciation of the 
clergyman is paralleled only by the sickly vulgarity of the 
comic rhymster. When a man and woman are known to be 
really “ in love” with each other, forthwith they become the 
objects of woful solicitude to religionists, and victims of vulgar 
wit not less to the ever-watchful world. They are likely to 
encounter a host of knowing ones on one side, and an equal 
number of jeering ones on the other. From the morn of St. 
Valentine’s Day to the eve of Marriage, the road is infested 
with a destructive troop of robbers — purloining peace and 
misinterpreting character—leaving, in their course, falsehood, 
vulgarity, defamation. And all owing to the fact, that there is 
no fixed faith in conjugal love, as a divine principile —with its 
own needs, its own laws, its own supplies, its own methods and 
glorious mission—for which no other principle or love can 
either legislate or provide a satisfactory substitution. 

Moreover, as you well know, the world regards Love as a 
passion; a manifestation peculiar to romantic youth. Youth, 
with its ripening and heated blood, is considered the season 
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of love”—because the heart is then first melted in tenderness 
by the magic touch of novelty. “ Mj^stery” is the alleged cause 
of its rapturous and fiery developments. Ignorance and inex 
pcrience conspire to kindle the youthful hnagiiiation — and all 
desires, born of such parents, arc well nigh unlimited. Hope, 
faith, eternal devotion, fantastic conceptions of everlasting felici* 
tics, glow like altar fires upon the youthful brain. The history 
of this phase of love is a record of fleeting dreams and ground¬ 
less expectations—springing from the “ extreme action” of the 
conjugal principle. Such persons will swear eternal constancy 
to the objects of their dream; but I affirm, in all soberness, 
that one can seldom rely upon such an eternity for more than a 
fortnight. Passion is defined, by the world, to be the love and 
expectation of pleasures — of delights indefinite, extravagant, 
inexhaustible. The extreme action causes the soul to arrogate, 
to itself, the plenitude of deific capacity. On her first inter¬ 
view with Romeo, Juliet is made to exclaim— 

. “ My bounty is boundless as the soa; 

My love as deep.” 

All this is based on perishable expectations—a result of 
regarding love as a mere passion — of supposing it to be a fire, 
quenchable by the unbroken flowings of the Stream of Time. 
The world is injured, I perceive, by such semi-beautiful yet 
grovelling estimates of the soul’s life. IIow undeveloped the 
thought, that the manifestation of love is confined to the 
season of youth—to its gossamer dreams and evanescent en¬ 
thusiasm—to its merely corporeal or physiological inclinations! 
This is, nevertheless, the world’s sensualism. It consigns the 
conjugal principle to the depths of mental intoxication: a sickly 
and sentimental passion, kindled by physical wants, supported 
by beauties of the most shadowy kind—“of evanescent smiles 
and sighs that breathe not”-—tot be rudely disciplined event- 
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aally by the experience and ills of life: to expiie at last ie 
ledtJiery wrinkles and frosted indifference. 

It is my happiness to believe in the immortal ytmthfulncss 
of every human soul; yea, in the Immortal pleasures and ele¬ 
vated uses of Conjugal Love, as a Principle. Principles are 
eternal. The human soul will be true to the laws of its being. 
But I find the world opposed to, or, rather, that it is not 
acquainted with, the grand uses of marriage. Ileiice, as the 
world thinketh so it is; and scarcely any two get truly joined. 
We hear every day of tempestuous troubles between the mar¬ 
ried; not less do we behold the physiological vices of the ^ 
unmarried. Do you not see and know that something is 
needed ? Parents, absorbing and fostering the prevailing val¬ 
uations of love and marriage, can not bequeath to their sons 
and daughters more exalted convictions. The latter, as a se¬ 
quence, in opinion and action, follow the multitude. The com¬ 
mon idea of “Virtue,” throned in physical conditions, is too 
unchaste to admit of analysis. It is worthy only of some semi- 
civilized and voluptuous race, morally disqualified to appreciate 
the virginity of the soul: and still less to rely ujyon that divine, 
recuperative, indestructible virtue within it, which hath its 
kingdom in self-Integrity and practical worship of Truth. 

Perhaps you will better recognise the world as it is, regarding 
the question of Love, if I present a few statements from various 
ages and authors. 

First : The Egyptians considered spiritual love and physical 
pleasure as synonymous gifts from the same unknown god. 
They never so much as imagined that the marriage element was 
anything higher than a corporeal instinct; common alike to 
the human and animal worlds, between which a science of cor¬ 
respondence was perceptible; the origin of which Swedenborg 
refers to a period when representative language was popular. , 
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Second: Moses, and his successors in tlie Jewish theocracy,^ 
degraded the love-principle to a level with what after-genera¬ 
tions term physical vices; and made' laws to regulate this 
affection between the sexes, as if it were —which 

could be bought and sold, given and withdrawn at will. Vir¬ 
ginity of the soul was not thought of: it was all corporeal 
grovelling, unspiritualizing. 

Third: David and Solomon were polygamists. The long 
chain of kings and priests, under the old theocratic dispen¬ 
sation, suggested, by neither their words nor lives, any such 
love as love of the soul. It was all carnal, phenomenal, senti¬ 
mental, evanescent. King Solomon’s household was composed 
of a thousand females in the capacity of wives and palatial orna¬ 
ments ; but there was no practical veneration for that glorious 
frinciph of Love, which creates joy and strengthens virtue, 
which surely saves and sanctifies its possessoi*. 

Fourth: Polygamy, confined to the male portion, is still 
considered, in all Mohammedan and slave-holding comitries, as 
a moral right and a religious institution. Woman, conse- 
cpiently, is made the legal slave of man. Her heart, if but 
beating in a breast of physical beauty, is merchandise. It sells 
well in the market. The beautiful law of Love exists without 
a recognition. The physical reigns supreme; because the 
cerebellum sways the soul; the back-head is in the ascendant. 

Ffth: Throughout Greece, when in its glory, an improve¬ 
ment in theory is visible. The superior objects of love, how¬ 
ever, were faintly foreshadowed. You will observe that I con- 
sider marriage and parentage (of the physical body) as the 
lowest and most unimportant manifestation and result of conju¬ 
gal love. It has an eternal mission to the soul. And, although 
the Grecian philosophy and theology were intrinsically volup¬ 
tuous and materialistic, yef do wc see in them some recognition 
of, respect for, and communion with, a progressive and perfecta- 
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ble Love-Principle. There is mncli psychological phrity in. 
Grecian love. In their mythologic divinities we detect illus 
(rations of advancement. Cupid, for example, the god of love 
and son of the beautiful Venus, is represented as a little boy 
with wings. His eyes, (hough swimming in lovelight, are 
blindfolded ; because philosophy recognizes the fact that “ love 
is blind.” But Cupid, though the imagined originator of innu¬ 
merable cupidities, in the world, was no bachelor. He was 
married to Psyche;** which means the “ Soul.** And his love 
for her is designed to represent, that all true affection tends 
toward the mind; not toward the body. In mythology Ave 
find, thus, the germs of great spiritual truths j the Harmonial 
Era most encouragingly foreshadoAved. 

Sixth: The Chinese argue, with fantastic eloquence, the 
necessity of polygamy. Plurality of Avives, they affirm, pro¬ 
duce no unpleasant domestic results. The Chinese novelist^ 
when he wishes to present his male characters in a high state 
of connubial felicity, usually gives them two wives of opposite 
temperaments, devotedly attached to each other, and both 
uniformly obedient to the husband. Hero is no conception 
of soul-marriage; it is all external, arbitrary, temporary, de¬ 
grading. 

“Love down the blue Ganges laughing glides, 

Upon a Lotus leaf.” 

Seventh: Lycurgus considered love as synonymous with 
physical attraction; peculiar to the blood-heated young and 
beneficial to the middle aged. He accordingly legislated upon 
its manifestations; and sought to control the Spartans in the 
bestowment of their affections. 

Eighth: It is said, in poetic moods, that marriages are some 
times begun in Heaven. But ofttimes, in their ultimations and 
in the purposes to which they are put on earth, methinks they 
terminate uncomfortably near the opposite Kingdom. 
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Ninth: Tlie whole wotld—acting necessarily from its nur 
developed semi-spiritual convictions — “ lovetli downward, and' 
not up;” beginning with the soul, and ending with the body; 
born in novelty and infatuation, and dying in satiety and dis¬ 
gust. How grievous that the soul should be earthward-bound, 
and taught to look down for its best and most delicate joys I 
Shakspere describes the Lover as— 

'Sighing like furnace, with<« woful ballad 
Made to his n>i8tres8’ eyebrow.” 

The same author, ever-faithful to nature in transcribing her out¬ 
ward states and most obvious emotions, makes Romeo describe 
the love-principle as a childish and changeful whim of youth 

“Love is a smoko rais’d with the fume of sighs; 

Being urg’d, a fire sparkling in lover’s eyes: 

Being vex’d, a sea nourished with lover’s tears: 

What is it else? a madness most discreet, 

A choking gall, and a preserving sweet.” 

Tenth: Religious enthusiasts, of all ages and creeds, have 
made a merit of abstaining from marriage. Origen is an exam¬ 
ple. Certain early Christians regarded conjugal love as incon¬ 
sistent with high moral attainment. To be married was to bo 
corrupted with impure motives; the broad road to compound 
selfishness. In Judea, in Persia, in Egypt, in Greece, in 
Rome, lived persons who showered contempt upon the marriage 
element. 

Elevmth: The Nazaren? Reformer, too, virtually condemned 
all physical manifestation of conjugalism; he pronounced it 
adultery; and warned his disciples to shun the evils of indul¬ 
ging it. Faithful to his Essenian impressions, he says: “Who¬ 
soever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath committed 
adulteiy with her already in his heart,.. .^.. if thy right eye 
offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee .... if thy 
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riglit hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee; for it 
is‘profitable for thee that one of thy members should perish, 
and not that thy whole body should be cast into”—discord or 
disease. “Lust” means “desire ;” and “desire” means ^^love* 
Therefoi'e, in substance, Jesus really said: “ to love a woman, • 
except spiritually, is to commit adultery.” As means of attain¬ 
ing moral excellence, according to the above words, he taught 
spiritual crucifixion and physical mutilation. It is true, that 
Jesus orally endorsed tfie customary legal and outward mar¬ 
riage, as socially proper and unavoidable to souls unregener¬ 
ate ; nevertheless, he considered such a marriage the manifest 
result of animal attraction—wholly at variance with physical 
purity and moral elevation. Shall we say that herein he 
, preached against a law of God in the constitution of man ? He 
did not disapprove of the practice of men “ making themselves ’ 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake.” And he enforced 
his doctrine by himself abstaining from physical marriage 
and outward parentage. This, however, the Mormons disbe¬ 
lieve. They bring forth a combination of “facts” which prove 
that Jesus was really a bridegroom, at the wedding in Cana: 
that he was beloved, conjugally, by the devoted females who 
followed him. 

He deified fraternal love—“love your neighbor as yourself.” . 
He deified filial love—“Our Father who art in heaven.” Uni¬ 
versal love he everywhere preached—“Love ye one another; 
ye arc all brethren.” But all outward manifestation of conju¬ 
gal love, which is equally a law of life, he condemned as being 
incompatible with personal purity and with undivided devotion 
to divine principles. He was lenient to the woman when taken 
in adultery, because she was really no more guilty of sin, in his 
opinion, than the legally married around him. ‘Adultery’ is 

defined, under the Spiritual Law, to bo a desire to hold carnal 

♦ 

relation with a woman. Does tha mere fact of legality render 
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tliis desire of the heart less impure ? If so, then civil law is to 
be obeyed instead of the law of nature! To the spiritually- 
minded and anti-physical Nazare^e, all desire for the conjugal 
embrace, whether endorsed by law or not, is impure and adulter¬ 
ous. Nevertheless, he rather endorsed the laws of Moses; seemed 
to consider marriage a legitimate feature of the then existing 
society; and refused to interfere with, or in any manner to sub¬ 
vert its legal usages. It explains all to affirm the fact, that he 
was a spiritual r^ormer ; and forbore to meddle with property 
questions—especially the ownership and siibjugation of woman 
by man. Legal unions, in the Christian system, are inemnpati- 
We with the spiritual state; for “at the resurrection they nei¬ 
ther marry nor are given in marriage.” Resurrection is used 
to signify a moral, not a personal, upraising of the soul. Le¬ 
galized marriages are necessarily compounded of tyranny and 
selfishness; and the Nazarene, loving liberty and purity in its 
grandest significance, counselled all “ to keep free and unspot¬ 
ted from the world.” But what shall we think of those pro¬ 
fessed followers of Jesus, the orthodox ministers and deacons, 
who enter the marriage state a*nd perpetuate the species? 
Surely they arc not imitators of the self-sacrificing Nazarene. 
But I will refer again to the Christian Ideal of true Marriage. 

Twelfth: While I admire the religious courage and praise 
the unwearible zeal of Paul, I can not but utterly deplore and 
ignore not less his sensualistic conceptions of the nature and ul- 
timaitions of conjugal love. “ To avoid fornication,” he writes, 
“ let every man have his own wife, and let every woman have 
her own husband.” Here the use of the conjugal principle is 
utterly degraded. It is a remedial agent merely! Its divine 
origin and deathless mission, its sacred aiTd sanctifying impor¬ 
tance, its exalting and glorifying influence; all is left untouched 
and without so much as a recognition from the semi-philosophic 
Apostle. Instead of exalting the dbjects of marriage, he coun* 
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Bels the “unmarried and widows,” who could not follow his ex¬ 
ample, to get legally married. But, wherefore ? Shall they wed 
as the angels marry — i. e. for the high and holy service it will 
surely render to the twain thus united ? Not so ! With a sad 
solemnity he degrades the use of the marriage telation—con¬ 
demns it to a mere animal attraction to a physiological and or- 
ganal necessity^—makes it a apolitical remedy against fornication ! 
“It is better,” he affirms, “to many than to burn.” Shall we 
teach the world to marry “ according to scripture” ? What is 
vice without law, is virtue under it. Civil contracts and spirit¬ 
ual virtue are identical and mutually supporting. lie counsels 
marriage mainly from scnsualistic considerations dr corporeal 
necessities; and holds that the law sanctifies relations wliich, 
without laAV, arc sensual and sinful, devilish, and damnable. 
Do you believe that man’s arbitrary law's can transform vice 
into virtue ? 

In truth, the apostle was tinctured wdth the Pharisaical ascet¬ 
icism of his time. But who dare affirm that Paul misstated the 
teachings of his Master ? The Essenian Ideal Marriage blooms 
out through the life and utterances of Jesus. This pure spiritual 
nujytialism, ignoring the body, blossoms boldly out in the rea- * 

soilings of the persevering and ever-zealous Paul. Faithful to 

• 

liis spiritual Leader, he opposed the love-relations as being in¬ 
compatible with self-sacrifice, and inconsistent with devotion to 
sacred princiides. He wrote—“ The unmarried careth for the 

.things which belong to the Lord.but he that is married 

careth for the things that are of the world.” Here the apostle 
joins and swells the members of the party, who make a merit 
of discrediting and crucifying nature. What a paradox is this: 
a professed minister ^Yid expounder of the Lord, condemning, as 
unclean and unrighteous, the sweetest and divinest Love of the 
human soul: a Love which, as a supernaturalist would say, 

“ the liord himself created!” In the ninth chapter of the sec- 
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ond Corinthians, with exemplary franknessj the writer makes* 
this declaration : “ That which I speak, I speak- it not after the 
Lord, but as it were foolishly . I speak as a fooll' I am 

perfectly willing-—nay, I feel constrained — to take the Apos¬ 
tle at his word. For nothing surely could be more unreasonji- 
■ ble, more, anti-natural, than his view of marriage; nothing more 
calculated to degrade the sexual tie. It makes it almost im¬ 
possible for lovers absorbingly and manifestly to love each 
other, without being sadly misunderstood as to their motives; 
and not less to be injured morally by the prevalence of an au¬ 
thoritative mephitic magnetism, floating abroad from the fount¬ 
ain-head of such sensualistic convictions. 

Fanaticism, which always perveyts and misstates nature, is 
at first an acute disease, a fever. But outward opposition soon 
changes its form. By external pressure, fanaticism turns into 
'enthusiasm; then, into a settled conviction; at which point it 
becomes a chronic disease, with an epidemic character. 

Thirteenth: The mania of distrusting Nature—of crucifying 
the conjugal clement and crushing its aspirations as the breath¬ 
ings of Satan—has been kept alive by cynical saints for many 
centuries. The opinions of the disciples of early Christianity, 
as derived from the primitive founders and- expounders of the 
system, may be seen in the following extract, written by a 
Shaker, though not published by tire authority of the Society: 
in which the asceticism of yore is reduced to vulgar fractions. 
The poem seems to be addressed to a Swedenborgian: — 

If there’s a Heaven beyond what we possess, 

Its happiness I can, by no means, guess; 

•For I acknowledge, I can think of none 
Better than this, where souls become a#ne— 

One solid lump of everlasting Union 
Of Brethren and of sisters in communion. 

More than a twelvemonth, now, has passed away, 

• Since I confessed 'iny sins— a noted day— 
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Wlien, after aix and twenty years at least, 

I found J liad been -worshipping a JBeant — 

The very beastly thing which Jesus Christ 
Had long been calling to be sacrificed; 

This was “Perdition's Son,” “the Man of Sin,” 

Who kept God’s Teraple, and ruled all within. 

Well, since that period, true to my first vo-w, 

I have been sifting Shakerism till now; 

And guess what I have found f I know you'll amite 
At finding such a strange and altered style 
In one whose sentiments, it is well known, 

Have on Conjugial Love been like your own. 

This then have I discovered — that the Tie,* 

How sanetified soever, in your eye. 

And honored by the antichristian Priests, 

Belongs not to Christ’s kingdom, but the Beast’s. 
Christ’s followers are Virgins, whose delight 
Is to be ever walking in his sight: ' 

Not dodging from his presence, in the dark, 

As if they did not wish to toe t|ie mark I 

We know, — for some of us, you may believe^ 

Had lived the life which Adam lived with Eve, 

And therefore know as much ns you can know 
About THAT THING thttt’s deified so; 

We know, I. say, what you know on this score. 

And, let me add, we know a little more. 

You say you love the Woman, and your life 
You’d risk, to prove how much you love your wif*. 
This, and a hundred things we know that you 
Might say to prove what you suppose is true ; 

Yet, after all, in spite of your endeavor 
To prove the point in question, you can never 
Know what we know upon this subject, till 
You give u^^ll, and crucify the will: 

To which the Wife, of whom you are so fond, 

Must, by your own admission, correspond. 

That very Will of yours, which is shut in, 

Tlie sensual life itselfr—the Man of Sin. 
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Hence you know not, nqr can you know, that what 
You talk about as Love— pobe Love— is not 
Your Love is but a counterfeit, that suits 
To keep the species up, of what? Whp brutes; 

And if you closely scrutinize, you must 
With Ninon de I’EncIos, own it to be Lust. 

From the foregoing straightforward words you get the Shaher 
version of Christian asceticism. It is an honest translation of the 
opinions of Jesus and Paul. And it is altogether useless to 
say that the Shakers are not, in this particular, the most con¬ 
sistent and praiseworthy imitators of Christ on earth. 

Fourteenth: On the contrary, in contrast with this, we be¬ 
hold the “ lo^ye-muldng'' party. Thomas Moore, in his sump¬ 
tuously imaginative poem of Lalla Rookli, has exceeded all 
novelists and pamphleteers in the art of sensuous courtship. 
You perceive the inseparableness of youth and beauty with 
romance and love-making. The localities, the scenes, and the 
incidents; all is pre-eminently oriental and splendidly luxuri¬ 
ous. Aliris, the king of Bucharia, disguised as an humble min¬ 
strel, with the name of Feramorz, performs on the lute ;* and 
relates, in spontaneous and flowing verse, many stories of love 
and its trials, and thus wins the heart of the Circassian Princess. 
The poem is very charming; but what docs it teach the world? 
It teaches that love is a mere flame of life. We see no rever¬ 
ence for the Principle! It is a compound of romance, enthusi¬ 
asm, novelty, and enchantment—Avhich disappear from life at 
the event of marriage. In such poems and novels one wishes 
the parties never quite joined in sober wedlock. Why not? 
Because, in multitudinous instances, marriage seems to put the 
extinguisher upon the heart—the di'araa is concluded; the cur¬ 
tain rolls down—and the fresh joys of Love are not felt, but 
remembered only as idle dreams of years unripe and crude. 

Fijlcmth: The feelings of youth and the flowers of spring 
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ar 6 blended together; but a mortal plant and an immortal 
9(3^ may not be compared. William Hazlitt thinks, that, 
‘^in youth and boyhood, the world we live in is a world 
uf desire, of fancy; it is experience that brings us down to the 
world of reality. What is that in youth which sheds a dewy 
light around the evening star ? What makes the daisy look 
BO bright? What perfumes the hyacinth — embalms the kiss 
of love ? It is the delight of novelty; the seeing no end to 
pleasure that we fondly believe is in store for us.” 

Sixteenth: The poet Wordsworth, in his Ode on the Prog¬ 
ress of life, accounts for the vividness of youthful impressions 
on the supposition of a pre-existent state—that our early 
thoughts are nearer heaven—.reflections of former trails of 
glbry — shadows of our past being; which, by force of experi¬ 
ence, “ fade by degrees into the light of common day.” From 
all such unphilosophic conceptions—of the nature and use of 
the conjugal element—I shall work for the world’s deliverance. 

Many physicians, like Paul, prescribe marriage as a remedy. 
It is my immovable impi’ession, that marriage, without intrinsic 
love^is an “unpardonable sin.” There is no law, either celes¬ 
tial or terrestrial, that can make a marriage of convenience 
other than bestial and vicious. .Some writers even suggest 
“ Pules for Love-Making,”—than which nothing is more impi¬ 
ous and corrupting. 

Arrayed before you are two classes. Extremists, on one 
side; Invertionists, on the other; - Numerically, and compared 
with the former, the latter party is exceedingly limited. Both' 
are the legitimate developments of the progressive growth of 
the race—alike indicative of materiality and social imperfec¬ 
tions ; the two wings of a terrestrial Phoenix, from whose puri¬ 
fied remains a truer nujHial era will eventually unfold! .^11 

fashionable Extremists cultivate and indulge the marriage ele¬ 
ment as a means of pleasure; while all religious Inversionufs. 
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on the contrary, smother and condemn, it as a means of moral 
Purity. 

Among the Extremists we hehold such revered persons as 
David, Solomon,^nd Zoroaster; the Chinese, Turksi and Afri¬ 
cans ; the kings of nearly all ages and countries; the Mormon 
devotees; and debauchees and courtesans of every rank and 
condition. Among the Inversionists we find the ancient Egyp¬ 
tian priests of the sun; several Hindoo chieftains; Jesus and 
Paul; the ascetics of the first centuries; the fanatics of the 
middle ages ; Roman Catholic popes, bishops, monks, and 
priests; and to some extent, the nuns in convents and monas¬ 
teries; also self-pollutionists of both sexes, or onanites; and 
the faithful Shakers of our own day and genei’ation. The his¬ 
tory of the race exhibits tlicsc t^w classes as distinctly as the 
earth presents north and south poles. And I conclude with 
the single remark, that, in their treatment of the conjugal prin¬ 
ciple, methinks both parties are exceedingly and glaringly in 
the Avrong. They transgress a divine law in the human soul. 
They tliroAV obstacles across the patlnvay of the Avorld’s Pro¬ 
gression toAvard Social peace and universal Unity. 



LECTURE V. 

THE CHAttACTERI8TlC3 AND TICES OF EXTREMIST* 

It was affirmed that the Conjugal Principle, in the spiritual 
constitution, lies at the basis of^all life, society, and happiness; 
before I conclude, I think you will entertain a no less exalted 
conception. 

The conjugal' world, as you remember, is constituted of two 
hemisplieres, with different dimensions; each peopled with 
organizations in different states of action; with different opin¬ 
ions of marriage; and different customs respecting it. The 
largest party, called “ Extremists,” regard Conjugal Love as a 
temporary animal propensity— 

• -"A wandering fire 

Tliat must be fed on foily, or expire 

-a physical attraction or apjittite, to be used as an agent 

of corporeal entertainment and evanescent pleasure. The 
lesser party, called “ inversionists,” on the contrary, although 
they place the same estimate on the character of the marriage 
clement, yet denounce and pour contempt upon it; considering 
it as incompatible with the attainment of moral purity, and the 
contemplation of the divine or spiritual. Nevertheless, with 
this party, wo find a great multitude of solitary violators of the 
conjugal principle; onanites, and self-pollutionists. Each party 
can boast—if such a thing bo possible — of several of the 
most colossal geniuses, and revered characters, that ever 
stamped an individualized impression on the page of history. 
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' Your attention is now solicited to an examination of tJit 
characteristics and vices of the Extremists. 

la soliciting your attention to this subject, I do not mean to 
be especially and locally personal. The reform under contem¬ 
plation is addressed to all parts of the inhabitable globe. And 
it is not altogether adapted to our age and generation — but* 
will become the business of the Future. Extremes and inver¬ 
sions of the conjugal principle, you will observe, are confined 
to no particular localities, communities, or eras. They are 
visible, with all their baneful effects, in all countries and 
climes; through all ranks and conditions in society; yet are 
not, in all latitudes and among all people, equally abundant or 
conspicuous. American society is more critical and hypocritical 
than society in Paris. Hence, without deserving it, we get 
praised for virtue, aud the French get cursed for vice. It 
would astonish you to sec the world as. it is. Through you 
I address the world. But I shall not luxuriate in vague gen 
cralitics, nor deal in wholesale descriptions, so extensively as 
to«permit any individual to go “ unwhipt of justice/’ or to shirk 
the responsibility of • carrying his clustering vices thick upon 
him. The true reformer must be true to nature; must draw 
his portraits correctly; no matter what friend or foe they raa}' 
resemble. 

But to give offence or to wound the feelings of any peison, 
though misdirected, would be an act of supererogation. Be¬ 
cause I speak the truth, under impression, in all love and 
tenderness; rvith no disposition uselessly to ridicule or satirize 
a single human being. Neither db I attempt to prosecute 
Kefonn by an appeal to your fears. With me, the ages of 
force and fear are eternally dead. Tormenting racks and fiery 
coals, and dungeons dark and dreary, heated from beneath by 
a brimstone furnace, with the thermometer fifteen thousand 
degrees above boiling heat, the whole superintended by devils 
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damned and furious, are redemptive and reformatory instrumen* 
tality wliicli you may never expect me to recommend. 

Eoi* I Lave discovered other agencies of human regeneration. 
The mightiest agent is right-generation; commencing the 
world with a righteous soul and body. To your Knowledge- 
departmeht, I have to present the incontestable facts of 
Science; tlie invincible principles of Philosophy; and the 
persuasive teachings of Nature’s own religion. To your 
Wisdom-department, I have still higher attractions to present—- 
Love, Truth, Justice, Humanity, Immortality, Deity. Through 
these means, I look for the Avorld’s universal salvation; from 
all the extremes and inversions of tljo lif(;-j)rinciple. 

TliC Avorld’s barbarians, minds upon the plane of force and 
jfear, might b(5 frightened off the track of sin by the terrific 
whistle of an orthodox hell-bent lecomotivc, thunclering on Its 
Avay to perdition, attached to an emigrant train, tlie passengers 
“ ticketed through,” Avith his infernal majesty as chief-engineer; 
but I tell you truly, that civilized minds can be saved from the 
commission of AAwong ‘onh/ hy one set of remedies—namely:, 
by a natural development and exercise of all the attractions of 
Love, and Knoavledor, and Wisdom — gradually harmonizing 
all sentiment, all science, all society! These, you perceive, 
are rational causes; ade(][uate to the development and per- 
jietuation of rational effects. Permit me, therefore, to solicit 
you earnestly to take the Avorld’s interests home to your inmost 
hearts — solicit you to realize the grand Harmonial Principle, 
stated by the clear-headed and great-hearted of all ages, that.it 

is each man’s highest intorest to be his brother’s keeper;' be- 

• 

cause human sympathies and human destinies are one and 
inseparable for ever. Actuated by these most sacred considera¬ 
tions, methinks you will consent to hear and learn—if not for 
your OAvn sake; then, benevolently, for the sake of the world. 

There are tAvo classes of Extremists; the polite, and the 
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vulgar. Polite extremists belong to the better situated in 
society; the rich, titled, honored, and educated. Vulgar ex- 
. tremists belong to the unfortunately situjited; the poor, de¬ 
pressed, degraded, and ignorant. In these classes, great num¬ 
bers of both sexes are embraced. * The causes of these ex¬ 
tremists will be considered in another discourse. 

The polite male extremist may, and usually does, possess a 
highly polished and brilliant intellect; with nothing spiritual 
or religious. In conversation, he is very entertaining; winning 
in his manners; voluptuously rich in his poetic flights and 
figures. Love, being the life-essence of the soul, is the medium 
of inspiration. Each love attracts its congenial elements ; and 
elaborates itself into corresponding forms. Thus, self-love 
inspires-the miser, the cynic, the ascetic,'the anchorite; it 
inspires all sentient beings Avith the instinct of self-iircservation. 
Parental love inspires the poet to sing of infancy; tlio artist 
to embody it; the sculptor to exhume it from'tho marble block, 
the good man to become, in spirit, “ as a little child.” Fraternal 
love inspires the poet with songs of “ Brotherhood;” the phi 
lanthroj)ist Avith loAung kindness; inspires the patriarch Avith 
vigilance; and the chieftain Acith hope, sincerity, and courage. 
Filial love inspires the soul with sentiments of reverence; lifts 
its eyes- on high; renders it meek and loAvly in life; fills it 
with adoration; AAUth a sacred enthusiasm for high and holy 
realities. Universal Ioa^c inspires the individual Avith enlarged 
sympathies; warms the intellect into un(|uenchablo thirstings 
' after boundless knoAvledge; urges the imagination to Ihe con¬ 
templation of interior and infinite tJjings. 

Each love, you obseiwe, inspires the imagination in its OAvn 
Avay. The action of each, among and upon the intellectual 
faculties, tends to develop genius; and a love for the Bright, 
the Transcendent, and the Beavitiful. This is cinpliatically 
true of tlio COiVJUGAL love. This principle stands first and 
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foremost in all tlie inspirations of life. It kindles the imagina 
=tion, and causes all existence. 

Under the inspiration of this Love, the extremist is likely tt) 
be a. man of intellectual beauties and aptitude. It gives fine»^ 
ness and fluidity to his music; to his pictures, warmth and 
enthusiasm^ He may be possessed of that “ intenseness of 
passion which, seeking to exaggerate whatever excites the 
feelings of pleasure or power in the mind, and moulding the 
impressions of natural objects according to the impulses of the 
imagination, produces a genius and a taste for poetry.” Indeed, 
generically speaking, a man can not be an artist without the 
activity of this love; neither can he, without it, be a successful 
poet, musician, nor popular as an author of dramatic plays. 
“Whatsoever is most intoxicating in the odor of a southern 
spring, languishing in the song of the nightingale, or voluptuous 
in the first ojmning of the rose,” is most attractive to the ac- 
comjdishcd extremist. I speak now of the highest order of 
this class. The crimson flush on beauty’s check, the ruby lips, 
and teeth of pearly whiteness, the dark grey or soft blue eyes, 
the ample bosom, the rounded limb and finely-carved ankle, 
rush into his poems at every turn. Sensualistic allusions and 
fancies — of the graceful and delicate sort—are wrought into 
his writings. This peculiarity is visible in the songs of Solo¬ 
mon. The extreme action or inspiration of conjugal love is seen 
in nearly all his aphorisms, or so called religious sentiments. 
He seems to luxuriate in the dreamy symbols of love. Some 
of his imagery and allusions are very beautiful. He exclaims 
—“How fair is thy love, my sister? how much better is thy 
love than wine?” In one place he beautifully compares his 
beloved to “a garden enclosed—a spring shut up — a fountain 
scaled .... a fountain of gardens; a well of living waters.” 
These expressions evidence an extreme action of the conjugal 
principle. But some of Solomon’s inspirations require to be 
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doctored by a well-skilled Doctor of Divinity,” to the end that 
they may not injure the young and imaginative, vdio, in Chris¬ 
tian countries, arc taught to read and believe them as jure 
words of God. 

The extreme state and action of the Conjugal Principle does 
not always lead.the individual into polygamy; i^ither into 
concubinage, nor to sexual abuse in the marriage relation. .It 
may entirely expend itself upon beautiful works of aVt. -It fre¬ 
quently flows forth into painting, music, sculpturing, -and archie 
teciure; into poetic luxuriousness and novelistic literature. 
Many French novelists seem to depend upon the kindling in¬ 
spirations; arising from extreme conjtigal excitement, for the 
beginning and life, for the spirit and trials, for the adventures 
and vexations, for the romance and ultimathula, of the char- 

. . . I I- . - 

acters they bring forward in their works. Shaksperc and 
Moore, Byron and Shelley, Pope and Dryden, and many other 
but lesser poets, wrote some of their best Tlioughts under con¬ 
jugal inspiration. The extreme action of this love, at times, 
warmed up and kindled their imaginations into the grandest ap¬ 
preciation of life and its delicate beauties. The practical cerebral 
common-sense of Dr. Johnson, Avas not tenderly enough touched, 
with the spirit-wand of conjugal affection, to enjoy the delicate 
developments of Shakspere’s genius. And I doubt Avhether 
certain passages in these great poets can be appreciated by 
persons who are not inspired through the same channels of 
consciousness. 

Without the extreme action of the Conjugal Principle, Shak- 
spere could not have written Romeo and Juliet. This tragedy, 
is based entirely on Love. In, every line you see “ the raptur¬ 
ous intoxication of hope and the bitterness of despair”—with 
living, breathing descriptions of youth and beauty, appealing 
constantly (through your Intellect) to the instinct of the conju¬ 
gal principle. In fact, nearly ^11 the women of Shakspere’s 
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genius sparkle witli tliat simplicity and chastity of character 
which only conjugal love, directed hy moral and intellectual 
principles, could conceive and sustain. The play of Antony 
and Cleopatra evinces this love; the Egyptian queen is a living 
embodiment. * 

I bring forward these examples in literature, not for the pur-, 
pose of condemnation, but to open and direct your vision tow¬ 
ard a new‘chapter in human nature. These are extremists of 
the highest order. 

But there is a loxccr type, still belonging to the polite class; 
which every father, and mother, and daughter, require intellec¬ 
tually to look upon. How shall I describe him ? Let me 
think. - 

Ilis whole being seems moved by abnormal and gross ima¬ 
ginings. Physical beauty, a polished and attractive exterior, 
fascinates and throAvs an enchantment upon him. Intellectual 
attainment, spiritual virtue and excellence, arc secondary and 
without influence. lie is resolved to make the most out of life ; 
but his methods make the worst of it. Wine and wit and 
women—being his strongest attractions—constitute his chief 
delight, and his chief miseiy. He clads his person elegantly; 
rehearses and learns by heart the rules of prevailing etiquette; 
b egem s his Angers Avith ringsprovides himself, and defends 
his honor, AAuth a gold-headed SArord-canc; goes reverently to 
and from church every Sunday morning, especially when in his 
native place; is a defender of the faith; sternly condemns all 
great reforms, thinks the Tribune “ a stupid paper,” and the Har- 
monial Fhilosophy “ decidedly immorala welcome guest at 
fashionable parties; dances elegantly and waltzes with sur- 
passing grace; plays billiards with the ladies charmingly, and 
chess and backgammon, and gammon in general, very beauti¬ 
fully ; is passionately fond of the opera; goes into fantastic ec- 
stacies over the spasmodic trembling of a demisemiquaver, and 
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gets restored next Sunday by tlic solemn groan of a clmrcli or¬ 
gan— in a word, this unfortunate being is a polite and foppish 

extremist with no fixed principles of spiritual life; for ever 
miserable; seeking happiness through the treacherous avenues 
of Pandemonium; circulating on a sea of excitement and ex¬ 
pectation Between Scylla and Charybdis—between the distil¬ 
ler’s poison and -a fast horse. That such a being can be found, 
anywhere in the world, is a great grief. 

But, of this class, there is a variety of shades. There goes 
your generous-hearted, “ whole-souled Bachelor.” Legal mar¬ 
riage has too much bondage in it. He dreads the matrimonial 
obligations, though he always appears to be seeking a bride. 
•Parental responsibilities he resolves to shirk; he shudders at 
them as much as a criminal dreads the House <jf Cori'cction. 
Hb says': “I can not bring my mind soberly to love one female 
only.” He can not be magnanimously faithful to her, while 
such multitudes of beautiful women exist, all equally attractive 
and irresistible. 

On looking back, through labyrinths of history, I find thou¬ 
sands of such characters; all more or less respected for the 
abundance of their'“milk of human kindness”—in the pulpit, 
on the bench, in commerce, in the senate. Indeed, I must look 
for the world’s Culprits in these high places. As a type of this 
class, brought out in bold and morally-barren proportions, I 
might refer to King Charles II., of England. He was, to the 
fullest extent, a sensualistic Extremist. Poor Noll Gwynn 
might touchingly and eloquently tell us, from the Spirit Land, 
how far this man arrested the develo])ment of her inward na- 
ture ! I might also refer you to Louis XV., «f France; and to 
others still more renowned; but your own knowledge of history 
will help you to examples. 

In justice to Bachelordom, however, it should bo affirmed 
that, to all such rules, there are many honorable exceptions. 



t04 We great harmonia. 

[n tratli, nmltitudes of virtuous, common-sense, cultured men 
are absolutely appalled at tlie thought of encountering the tem¬ 
pestuous squalls and hurricanes, which, by experienced naviga¬ 
tors, are said to visit the Lake Erie of marriage life. It is 
asserted that a man, marrying now-a-days, mqyries a great 
deal more than he bargained /or. He not only weds himself 
to a woman, but a laboratory of prepared chalk; a quintal of 
whalebone; eight coffee-bags; four baskets of novels; one 
poodle dog; and a system of weak nerves, that will keep four 
servants and three doctors around your house most of the time. 
This frightful report of matrimonial experience, together with 
the difficulty of meeting one’s congenial mate, makes a multi¬ 
tude of Bachelors; who, instead of being extremists, are driven 
into Inversionism;” of which I shall treat at length in niy 
next discourse. 

But there is another side to this question. There are many 
women unmarried, also, because of the doleful prospect before 
them, should they embark in the conjugal enterprise. A young 
lady refuses to accept some suitors, and very properly too; 
because she would marry more than a reputed man. She 
would wed a dozen pairs of rejected pants; a box of buttonless 
shirts; six bottles of hair oil; a little chest of patent medicines, 
with the labels in the French language; a mass of unpaid tail¬ 
ors’ bills; a broken constitution; with a brain, which considers 
Business a ridiculous as well as a vulgar way of spending life. 
Both sexes have much to consider before entering upon the 
marriage relation. There will be a resurrection of this subject 
as we progress with our inquiry. 

Religion is sometimes used, by certain polite extremists, as 
a cloak to conceal the actual fo«m of the character they possess. 
Of all imperfections, I think hypocrisy the most detestable. 
My remarks do not apply to the goodly host of noble-hearted, 
conscientious, and intelligent ministers, attached to every known 
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elenommation. There goes your false teacher of morality; a ver¬ 
itable whited sepulchre, He is rather handsome; with a robust 
organization—is fond of, and obsc(][uious to, the sisters of his 
pai'ish. History has given us Rev. John Newland Matfit, as an 
example; though,'as I am impressed, with altogether too many 
exaggerations. In such a character we behold a strange conglom¬ 
eration of qualities : roguery and righteousness, sensuality and 
salvation, punches and prayers, beans and benedictions, pork 
and piety ! I doubt whether even Leihig, the Magnus Apollo 
of modern chemists, could separate such a compound into har¬ 
monious parts. He pVays ardently for the universal spread of 
love. All his warmth and enthusiasm, when not feigned by 
artistic dissimulation, proceed from the extreme action of the 
conjugal principle—not, supcrnatnrally, from the “holy spirit” 
as may be imagined. 

But religion is not more frccjucntly the mask than the mar¬ 
riage relation itself. The dim drapery of matrimony is throivn 
over a multitude of sins and miseries. The devotional wife 
confides, in her male extremist; Avhilc ho lives in perpetual 
violation of the conjugal princ^de; but manages all appear¬ 
ances HO cleverly that perhaps none suspects him. Punctually 
he goes to church — is in “goo d sta nding” among business men 
—moves in fashionable societies. Before strangers, he is polite 
and attentive to his legal Avife — is foiul of his children—re¬ 
gards his home with grateful feelings; but look you deeger 
and closer at this married pair, as with the penetrations of 
clairvoyance, and you will see this sad and fearful fact: that 
many seeming matrimonial joys are but miseries in masquerade. 
The be span gled mansion is ofttimes the frescoed tovih of buried 
hopes; the Mausolewn of pleasures sought by souls, unac¬ 
quainted with each other’s attractions and ruling temperaments. 
But this need not be. Hundreds of homes, noAv cheerless and 
miserable, may bo made beautiful antT happy—by obedience to 
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tlie Conjugal Prineiple, and by higher views of the spiritual 
universe. I do not mean that all extremists are necessarily 
bigamists or polygamists, in legal definition; for the most of 
them corrupt their own homes, and.commit the most.atrocious 
crimes, within the legal boundaries of marriage. The revela¬ 
tions of certain civilized bed-chambers are too revolting to con¬ 
template or describe. 



PICTURE OF A POLITE FEMALE EXTR|!M1ST, AS SHE APPEARS IN BRESS ANB 

SOeiETT. 

Could you direct your vision this moment into the domestic 
conditions among “the fashionables” of any large city—Bos¬ 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, New 
Orleans, Paris, London, Vienna, Constantinople—you would 
see an ocean of misery within the virtuous shores of legal mar¬ 
riage : virtues under law, but “ crimes” when measured by the 
principles of Humanity. 

I have been particular in describing male extremists; be-, 
cause there are seventy-fiye men, in this mental condition, to 
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one woman. The femaile is more liable to an Inversion of the 
marriage element. Her parental, fraternal, and filial loves, on 
the contrary, incline to extreme action. But there are, iiefer- 
theless, polite female Extremists in conjugal love; to whom I 
will briefly allude. 



PICTURE OP A POUTK MAT.E EXTREAHST, AS HE APPEARS iN ORESS AND 

SOCIETY. 

The female extremist is usually possessed of a full, round or¬ 
ganization. She is impulsive, aflFectionate, imperious, impatient 
of restraint, fond of fashion and display in dress.. Fickle, osten¬ 
tatious, charmed with variety in everything; .and thinks mainly 
of pleasure and excitement. History gives us such illustrations 
as Lais, Potiphar’s Wife, Delilah, Cleopatra, Aspasia, and 
Ninon do I’Enclos; with m.any more of the4ame general type. 
These unfortunate and unhappy women usually have round* 
faces, fair features, and a 'sensitive organal development. Dim, 
mysterious night, mounted on her chariot, docs not more rapidly 
chase the flying sun down the western sky, than do miseries of 
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every shade whip such minds, all trembling and sorrowful, 
down to the threshold of the grave. In large cities, they pags 
wiili the multitude as fashioniables and “ pleasure-seekers.” 
And yet, the laws of fasliionable life are such, that a female 
extremist is seldom admitted,.unless living under the sanction 
of legal marriage. 


PICTURE OF A ■^OLITK FEMALE EXTREMIST; WITH 'THE SOUL EXPOSED. 

A—Self Lovo iiflei'iidingleaving little space, for n« exercise of the Wisdom faculties. 
B—.Shows the Conjugal ^ovo in an extreme action. The remaining Loves, in conso. 
qiience, are diminislied iA their capacity and influonci;. The reader should compare 
lliis with “ TliO Model Iloiiflk' and decide the question of preference. 

One class of these females, in popu^r cities, use scgai’-storcs, 
coffee-houses, boarding establishments, &c., as masics; to the 
end, that the unmarried, b Qnd the married also, may enter 
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their habitations; without suffering from public suspicion, or 
■from loss of caste in business circles and in the church. It re¬ 
quires clairvoyance, I repeat, to perceive these terrible facts, as 
they are, in all their length, breadth, and bearing. Yet, all I 
have said belongs to the better class of Extremists. 



PICTURE OF A POLITE MALE EXTREMIST AS HE APPEARS WITHIN. 


A—Ronresciits liis selfiKhn'V^s; onciipsong ppuco which fihoold bo givou to 

B—(.'oiijugnl Love, in n state of extreme action ; not diitcctnhlo by external phrenologists. 
C—Shows an inversion of Parental Love : a fact not discernible on the cratiintn. D—In¬ 
dicate,.; an inversion of Fraternal Love ; the effect of which ha.s already been (hi.scriliod 
I'l—Filial Love is comparatively inactive, or passive. F—Shows an inversion of Univer 
sal Love, halving: him without veneration for his fellow-ineu. This and‘‘The Model 
Head" should l)e studiouely contrasted. 


In regard tiO vulgar male and female extremists, I have to 
remark: thajj^they are those who Qriginate the disgusting songs. 
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obscene stories, and- illustrated books, to be found in the trunks 
of tbe misdirected young. Mrs. Stowe has given us correct 
portraitures In Legree, Haley, and Loker. 

The ■vulgar inale extremist, or the child of one, is easily de¬ 
tected by his face, speech, and deportment. He has a dull 
countenance; a rough voice; a careless and lumbering walk. 
He grins at every woman who passes before his vision. His 
obscene language will admit of no reiteration. His prevailing 
thoughts and emotions, being low and heavy as lifeless lead, 
will not g,scend to the surface of civil expression. But few of 
these things are true of inversionists. 

The vulgar female extremist makes the heart sick. Visions 
of this distressing condition, on earth, supplied Swedenborg 
with materials for his infernal spheres. The utter absence of 
all the. delicacy and grace of true uomanlwod ; the sad introver¬ 
sion of mental gentleness and physical refinement; the des¬ 
titution of intellectuality and wisdom-emotions; the broad, 
coarse words, interlarded with oaths and chilling execrations; 
the distorted face, the dirty and neglected garments; the slov¬ 
enly tread; the altogether animal character which is visible— 
all, combined, presents the most revolting of all human condi¬ 
tions. Such persons go down to the grave like a lone ship at 
sea ! Over them, humanity moui'ns in deep sorrow! In Now 
York there are over two thousand female extremists; wholly 
distinct from the ■polite class. Where is the clergyman who 
dares to condemn the social conditions of which these women 
are the victims ? Society goes unscathed and the victims are 
]posted for perdition; because the church thinks it sees, in the 
human heart, the causes of all calamities. 

Polite and vulgar extremists have what they consider to be 
a justifying argument. Allow me to state it: 

It is based on the hypothesis that death of the body destroys 
the soul. Imperturbable, at the end of our eventful journey, 
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stands “ Deatli”—implacable, unweariable, inexorable—closing 
for ever tlie “ sleepy eyes of love”—consigning all to the glooms 
of Pluto or oblivion. In tlie old poets ~ Homer, Virgil, Horace 
—we find these dreadful foreshadowings. Death is the end! 
Hence, the extremist is anxious to enjoy the pleasures of life 
“while they last,” and be happy “while he can;” for death 
will soon enough come to close the mouth and destroy the con¬ 
sciousness of being. The end and aim of life is pleasure. Of 
sensation we can be sure; of nothing else, Aristippus, the 
founder of the Cyrenaic school of philosophers, and the precur- 
ser of Epicurianism, originated several arguments in justification 
of making pleasure the end of existence. The Socratic idea, of 
liappiness and misery, was too indefinite. He resolved all law 
and life into ‘pleasure and pain ; made sensation the criterium 
of judgment and the rule of all action. Extremists say, “ let us 
eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die.” This was- 
his argument, his motto, and his gospel. . O, that tvisdom could 
but have opened his blinded vision to the elevating realities of 
an eternal life! And yet, there is truth in the doctrine, that 
Happiness is the reward of right, and Misery the result of 
wrong : a reliable standard whereby to test the quality of one’s 
actions and life. 

An important question now arises: “ What constitutes an 
extremist What is the law ? This is a question of climate 
and organization. That which is an extreme to one person, is 
“ moderation” to another. I shall defied my reply till I come 
to the lecture on the Origin, Nature, and Mission of Marriage. 
I think you all know, that there are extremes in the conjugal 
world; to the evils of which I noAv ask your attention. 

The extreme action of the conjugal principle is evil, first, 
because it produces muscular weakness, and generates scrofu¬ 
lous and cutaneous diseases. The firmness, beauty, and elasticity 
of the body are impaired. It disqualifies the individual for 
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labor; except '\vitb pain and fatigue. This condition is trans¬ 
mitted from parents-to children. 

The extreme action is evil, second, because it leads to medical 
chicajim^;.- Physicians have in vain tried to compromise with 
Nature. In city newspapers you see advertisements to men 
and women; medical preparations for male and female weak¬ 
nesses. This is telling the world, in substance, that the conju-' 
gal principle can be outraged with impunity. But I tell you, 
Nay. Nature is too just to yield her punishments to the frauds 
and nostrums of medical practitioners. 

The extreme action is evil, third, because it produces fickle- 
nc.ss_ of purp ose. You Avill observe that, all practical extremists 
are wayward in their attractions; now here—now there ! The 
njan can not bring his mind to bear steadily upon one point. 
He can not love any one woman long enough to marry her. 
(We will soon come to a Lecture on the “ Origin, Natui’c, and 
Dependencies of Love;” in which you will in part see the 
explanation.) The same is true of female extremists.. Ninon 
de I’Enclos, is an example. ^ She could love no one faithfully ; 
variety was her harmony. And here let me say: when your, 
sons or daughters, your brothers or sisters, begin to manifest 
ficldcness in their aifections, then is the time to give them 
friendly, philosophic, and loving counsel. 

The extreme action is evil, fourth, because it destroys the 
sacredness and mars the beauty of the spiritual marriage. The 
conjugal principle is no longer venerated. Love is regarded as 
a mere trivial, passing, ephemeral passion —an attribute of 
flesh-—to be kept alive by fancy, fun, and folly. When the 
love-principle is thus degraded—when affection is regarded as 
an extinguishable or perishable element—you may then bo 
sure that its devotees are no believers in pure virtue or native 
innocence; that they entertain no saving faith in either man 


or woman. 
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Tlie extreme action is evil, fiftlh because it begets rnoral 
weakness; it binders tbe true development of Wisdom. The 
victim believes in nothing which is truly high and divine. His 
or licr aspirations are terrestrial and sensual. The mind of 
Man, though constitutionally exalted in glory and destiny 
above the stars that glitter on fair heaven’s brow, yet brings its 
attractions into fellowship with teiTCstrial currents; and looks 
to corporeal pleasure for all its blessings. Such a spectacle^ 
reminds one - of seeing angels, with line, hook, and bait, 
angling for celestial nutrition in a mill-pond—looking down¬ 
ward, and not up, for love and heaven. 

The extreme action is evil, sixth, because it produces coai’se 
ness of mind and clumsiness of manners. Among married 
extremists, it causes much alienation or disaffection. Any 
sexual excess, whether under legal sanction or not, is always 
productive of practical indifference. In early marriages, there 
is a world brimful of misery: arising from this unsuspected, 
but potent cause; it so powerfully militates against purity of 
affection. 

The extreme action of the conjugal principle is evil, seventh, 
because it communicates the most atrocious injuries and vices 
to Posterity. I appeal now both to your Knowledge and your 
Wisdom. The penitentiary, the dungeon, gallows, and lunatic 
asylum, are means employed by the world to punish—who and 
what ? The victims and evils of an inconsiderate generation! 
I know that the structure of society develops, by Qther defor¬ 
mities, many foes to its interest. But I tell you truly: that 
pobrhouses, prisons, penitentiaries, asylums for the insane, and 
deaf, and dumb, and blind, are but so many necessary recep¬ 
tacles for eliildren, conceived in sin and born in iniquity. We 
complain of vulgar extremists; but who made them what they 
arc 'i Let polite married extremists answer! 

Let us hear no more about the .curse of God! Away with 
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oil imaginative explanations of liumari suffering! Bring for¬ 
ward the true causes and philosophy of evil! When asked, 
by your Sunday scjiool Teacher, the question: “ Who made 
you?”—In all sincerity, you answer, “God.” But did God 
make drunkards, and liars, and thieves, and robbers, and mur¬ 
derers? Far from it. These unfortunate foes to the interests 
of society, were made, not by God, but by the misuse of the 
conjugal principle by Extremists! Thousands of children are 
born with evils; for which the parents were never so much as 
once suspected. 

Where are earth’s greatest criminals ? Do you behold them 
in prisons? in dungeons? in lunatic asylums? on the scaffold? 
Do you behold them in houses of Pollution? in gambling 
houses ? in the cells of Newgate ? No! These places and 
their inhabitants are effects! Where are “the Causes”? 
Where arc they who gave existence to these morally and physi- 
catty deformed creatvres ? Mark the fact; you will find them 
free, in the wide world—unfettered, suspected of no crime 
—rich, titled, honored; in legislative halls, in palaces; as 
judges, priests, and kings—persons by whom the law of love, 
under legal sanction, is degraded to sensualistic purposes I 
Children of the loiver mould —revengeful, cruel, sensual, inhar¬ 
monious, unhappy—are the offspring of Extremists. Ex¬ 
tremists, whether married or unmarried, prodfucc the same evils 
and communicate the same injuries to posterity. Hence, they 
deserve the exposition which we now make; and should listen 
to the touching appeals of Humanity. 



LECTURE VI. 

THR CHARACTERISTICS AND VICES OF INVER SIONISTS. 

It is deemed essential, to a profitable appreciation of onr 
melancholy theme, that the foundations of all mentality are 
understood to he laid in the Principle of Love. In the lan¬ 
guage of common use, this word “Love” is thoughtlessly ap¬ 
plied to freaks and fantasies of the hrain — a fleeting sensation, 
nestling temjiorarily, in young and inexperienced hearts — a 
feverish passion, which leads to miserahle marriages often, and 
expires finally on the cross"of trial and disa])pointment. But 
from all which has heen said, methinks, the reader conceives 
this word entitled to a deeper, hroadcr, higher significance. In 
the Ilarmonial Philosophy, the term “ Love” is the divine Avord 
for Life — that Principle of Universal Vitality, which “lives 
through all life, extends through all extent”—the foundational 
clement of the human soul. We, therefore, elevate the term 
from the ccssjiools of common use to the dignity and divinity 
of a Principle. 

Our theme concerns all people. The young of both sexes, 
and those no longer young, are equally interested, because 
equally involved. But no person csfh intelligently and profita¬ 
bly grasp it, unless the true source and basis of life are first 
comprehended. 

What is it that plants the germ of human life ? It is the 
Law of Love. This law may be operative only on the physical 
plane at the time, it may be low or high in its manifestations— 
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extreme or inverted—nevertheless the parental-cause of the 
human germ is the law of .love; and this law, therefore, is 
the foundation and ruling element of its subsequent develop¬ 
ments. 

I vill not now stop to describe the exact correspondence 
between the growth of the individual, and the degree or condi¬ 
tion of the Law of Love in the progenitors, when the founda¬ 
tion of his immortal existence was laid. It should here be 
plainly stated, however, in the hearing of parents and of those 
likely to become so, that the individual can never act contrary 
to th6 conditions, which, like so many master-masons and con¬ 
structive-carpenters, are engaged in the formation of his ma¬ 
terial temple. The elements of character and disposition are 
given to the child, and subsequent growth and culture can 
modify only, but not irradicate them. 

The fundamental lesson necessary to learn concerning our 
existence, is, that our entire being is predicated upon the Law 
of Love. What causes the cohesion of atoms in the blood? 
It is the attraction of love in these atoms. What causes the 
gravitation of fine particles of matter from one part of the body 
to another ? Why can we oat food, drink water, breathn air, 
and feel refreshed thereby? Because these elements “find 
their acquaintance” in thp constitution. What is the cause of 
this*“acquaintance” between food, water, air, and ourselves? 
Chemists say—“affinity.” But what is the cause of affinity. 
There is but one reply—the cause of all ^ese phenomena is 
Love. Love in the blood, love in the muscles, love in the 
nerves, love in the heart,^ove in the brain: love in the con¬ 
stitution of everything! There is but one explanation. Love, 
in an extreme state, is the cause of excitements, fevers, inflamma¬ 
tions, .both in body and disposition; whilst, in an inverted state, 
love is th'e cause of depression, coldness, and cruelty. This is 
true, because there is but one pmcer enlivening bone and muscle 
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vissue and nerve, heart and head. This hombcentric power is 
the Alpha and Omega of all life. 

Having established an idea of the dependence of body and 
soul upon the Love-principle — that through the power and.ac 
tion of this law all parts of pur organisms are elaborated—I 
will now pass on to a direct consideration of our sad subject. 

The characteristics of inversionists, when described to you, 
will disrobe their vices and point each one to the straight and 
happy way of personal repentance. Inversionists arc shielded 
now by the clouds of ignorance. Parents and teachers, having 
but little or no knowledge of the laws of nature, are unable to 
detect the victims of inversionisra. The young become perma¬ 
nently misdirected in conjugal love, become daily transgressors 
of the most important law of life; but Ignorance throws his 
nocturnal cloak around and shields them even from the eye of 
suspicion. It is time now to rend the garments of old Igno¬ 
rance, and expose his victims to the gtize of Humanity, who 
ever implores man to cease to do evil and learn to do well. 
Each must be his brother’s keeper. If my young brother or 
young sister disturbs the latv of life, no one can tell where, o^ 
on what shore of this infinite universe, such a disturbance will 
terminate. 

Behold yon noble ship ! Like mighty wings, the sails spread 
out upon the wafting gale. From mast-head leap forth the ban¬ 
ners of hope. Each part is full of strength and majesty. Glo¬ 
rious spectacle! She rides the ocean like “ a thing of life.” 
How truly does it image forth the beauty and prospective 
grandeur of manhood, as based on tife promises and aspirations 
of youth! 

Anon, the storm-king summons his armies to terrific battle. 
His well-known artillery rends the skies. The troubled ele¬ 
ments, in their uncontrollable frenzy, let fall their thunderbolts 
upon that ship—and, lo! her. constitution is shaken and im 
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paired to its very core! Oh, it is a great grief to tvritncss the 
return of the torn and shattered vessel. Her wings liave fallen. 
Her banners ride no more upon the bosom of the passing breeze. 
The winds play the solemn dirge of destruction through the 
drooping spars. And, although no passengers were lost, yet 
their once proud and beautiful ship is beautiful and proud no 
more. How saddening is all this ! 

But how much more melancholy to witness" the arrival of 
passion-riven youth into the port of manhood—curtailed of 
its fair proportions—puny^ diseased, shipwrecked, and reck¬ 
less ; freighted with moral and intellectual passengers, who can 
tell only of hidden compunctions and deep-seated misery. 

The young man and the young woman need but be informed 
of the consccjuonccs of vice—they need but to look the mon¬ 
ster fully in its fiendish face—to feel an unspeakable repug¬ 
nance to everything which is not consistent with manhood and 
happiness. 

In yon garden stands a young and beautiful plant. In the 
order of nature, it is destined to bring forth fruit. But it seems 
debilitated; it does not unfold beautiful and strong. Its early 
loveliness and freshness seem to escape into thin air. The 
husbandman, not well skilled in his wmrk, discovers not the 
cause. Ho furnishes water and soil, he strives to restore the 
favprite plant, but it droops slowly and fades away. 

But look deeper down for the cause. Near its base, in a re¬ 
cess not suspected, lives a vicious reptile. Every day it feeds 
upon the youthful constitution. Poor, ignorant plant! It 
strives to grow beautiful like its companions; yet it-will net 
crush to earth the unseen destroyer. This is very sad. But 
tell me: ^yhat is a garden plant, compared with the humaii 
soul ? 

inversionism has been a common vice for countless ages. 
It will be borne in mind that, in-cmjdoying the terms “vice,*' 
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“evil,” “crime,” «transgression,” &c., I mean to imply only 
“substitution” or “misapplication” of laws regulating body and 
soul. The causes I will hereafter consider. It is difficult to 
say positively whether Inversionism'is more or less injurious 
than Extremism; but one thing is certain, that both misdirec¬ 
tions of conjugal Love should be absolutely shunned as the 
most insidious enemies of mankind. Parents, guardians, super¬ 
intendents of public schools and colleges, and all to whom is in* 
trusted the direction and development of human characters, 
should be intellectually well acquainted with the origin and 
consequences of those atrocious crimes. 

Inversionism is described in the thirty-eighth chapter of Gen¬ 
esis. Ignorance and,this vice arc co-existent and co-extensive. 
I‘agan Rome was full of inversionism. The temples ci’ected to 
Venus Averc honored (?) by this and correlative misdirections. 
But we need not spend our time in roaming o’er this Avoild’s 
history, in quest of vices so unutterably sorroAvful; for ouf OAvn 
generation presents a page quite dark enough in this respect. 
Let us discover the sequestered recesses of inversionism in our 
midst. By proper investigation, every person may easily per¬ 
ceive the Auctims, and do much toward their rescue. 

Inversionism, as- already explained, is the opfosite of extrem¬ 
ism. The latter is the fever-state of conjugal love; the former 
is the state of chill. In victims of inversionism, I find tha fac¬ 
ulty operating on the dotvnward or physical plane of life; while- 
in nearly all extremists, the same faculty is operating out- 
wardly, on the social plane, and takes its short-lived joys and 
long-lived miseries thence. 

Tlie characteristics of inversionists are visible from tAvo points 
of observation : the jdysical and the mental department of 
life. There are also two temperaments in Avhich the symptoms 
greatly differ—the onapositive and the other negative: or the 
nutritive and the mental. No student of nature can overlook 
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These, important distinctions. Parents and'guardians should 
never alloy themselves to remain ignorant of the outer signs 
of this evil (or misdirection) in the young intrusted to their 
supervision. 


THE MENTAL STATE OF A MALE INVER3IONI3T. 

Tiu) above engraving is designed to illustrate the interior condition of a male inversion- 
Ist. A—Self-love. 15—Gonjugal Love subverted. C—rarentiil Love; giving mbdernto 
fondness for children. D—Fraternal Love inverted; inisunthropic clinracter. E—Filial 
Love, extreme ; very gloomy, yet irreligious. F—UnivtTsal Love, full j is fond O'f dream- 
itig about tlie happiness of the race. 

At the age of five years, when tlic body has attained only 
about one sixth of its weight, many children, especially the off¬ 
spring of exti-emists, cxpei-ience the physical emotions of Ooh- 
jugal Love. While passing from childhood to youth, a sort of 
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transition season, the progenitary characteristics begin to ap¬ 
pear. According to statistical calculation, the human body 
does not attain its maximum weight in a period less than thirty- 
five years. During all this time, the organism is undergoing 


A aKI'ORMKn FKlMAr.K 1KVERSION 1ST. 

'J’liis cut gives an idea Jl'n iN'folined I' liinlo Inveriionist. She bccMno the wile of u pcT- 
Son, rejircBenlcd on the oj)|iosite piigc, wlio had from early youth proctised^is insulting 
luibit. Hoc children were, scrofuluus, immoral, and unbeautiful. 

tlio jirocess of development, by the action of the law of love 
which lies at the basis of life. This process is especially im-’ 
p'ortant and momentous between birth and the twentieth year. 
Ho\\^ very necessary, th(>refore, that youth should not encoun¬ 
ter any misdirection in this faculty T The welfare of the man 

fio 
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requires nothing less than perpetual rest of the procreative 
functions in the period of youth** 

It is a fact of much significance, that nearly all noble men 
and women are born of .parents over thirty-five years of age. 
We will refer to this in a future discourse. The native red 
man selects the sons born of aged parents, for sachems and war¬ 
rior chiefs. But unfortunately for many of us, we were urged 
into life from parental sources illy prepared to bequeath sound 
constitutions. Children of young parents are nervous and deli¬ 
cate—very bright and promising to commence with—but such- 
children are usually more interesting men and women before 
the twentieth year than afterward. They frequently become 
inversionists. In large cities, this vice is begun almost in the 
precincts of babyhood : sometimes in the third and fourth year. 
It universally prevails from the eighth to the twentieth year; 
and there is scarcely a parent capable of detecting any trace of 
it in their children. Yet j)arents are sometimes sui'prised at 
the feebleness and irritability of tlie elder offspring. In its 
dreadful march, inversionisrn destroys more youth; prostrates 
more energies, dissipates more hopes, than perhaps all things 
else combined. No warrior or avaricious despot was ever guilty 
of carnage so diabolical; no destroying power was ever so 
uniformly victorious in concentrating disasters upon its victims. 

The physical characteristics of inversionisrn are invisible for 
three or four years, save to very close observers of hiiman- 
nature, ^ven physicians fail to detect the evidences, upon the 
youthful frame, until the vice has set its deathly seal uppn its 
victim; and sometimes, even then, the scientific medical man is 
unable to feel absolutely certain. 

In the first place, the child or the youth is seized with an 
insatiable hunger. The process of digestion is extraordinarily 
rapid. Two or three hours after eating heartily, the appetite 
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calls for more food, which is devoured with a ravenous relish 
This symptom is usually supposed to be evidence of worms in 
the bowels, and I may add that such is the fact; but it is more 
frequently an indication tliat the organism is suffering an ab¬ 
normal loss of substance, which loss excites the gastric organs 
to obtain a supply. But you may accept it as a law, that the 
stomach can never supply the Love-element with its appropriate 
essences. 

In the second place, the youth becomes feverish and uncon¬ 
trollably irritable j or else careless about everything and absent- 
minded. I have heard of a man, long a practical inversionist, 
Avho, when he asked at the postoffice for 'a letter, would fre¬ 
quently forget how to pronounce his own nan>e. 

In the third place, the youth begins to complain of cold feet 
and hands, is fond of the fire, is “cold-blooded,” as some 
express it, and feels disturbed by changes of. the atmosphere; 
being thereby either highly exhilarated or drowsy and melan¬ 
choly. Accompanying these symptoms, is a sudden rushing of 
blood from the extremities to the brain—flushing the face, and 
ending with nervous palpitations. All this surely follows an 
inversion of the conjugal love. 

In the fourth place, the symptoms of dyspepsia appear— 
either in the form of an uncontrollable desire to eat frequently, 
and drink stinmlating fluids such as tea, coffee, or fermented 
liquids; or else, in the form of a tenderness over the region of 
the stomach as if the internal surfaces were sore or bruised. 
These are among the commonest signs. 

In the fifth place, you observe a multitude of small 
on the face; or, little fleshy excrescences on the hands. When 
you shake an inversionist by the hand, you feel either a cold 
and dry skin, or else, a warm and moist and glutinous surface 
which begets a feeling of disgust. 

In the sixth place, the breath is mdst all the time as foul as 
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sin itself. Instead of a breath as sweet and fragrant as new- 
mown hay, there comes into yohr face a mephitic vapor, ladeiied 
with pestiferous humidity, like the exhalations of some pit filled 
with vegetable and animal matter in a state of decomposition. 
Any derangement of the affcctional system will produce a 
derangement of the digestive process, and will, therefore, im¬ 
part diseased odors to the breath. And besides, I am sure, no 
meat-eating person can be as pure as he Avho subsists only upon 
the sunlight, vegetable, and fruit productions of the earth. 

In the seventh place, you can almost always detect an inver- 
sionist by the aspect of his eyes. P.arents should particularly 
watch every such peculiarity, and never fail to let their chil¬ 
dren know, that they can indulge in no secret vice without pro¬ 
claiming their guilt to every person of discernment. An almost 
infallible sign of inversiotiism is, a redness on the low»r lids 
of the eyes — the lids are somewhat enlarged and drooping. 
Another plain sign is, the existence of deep blue circles ai> 
rayed around the eyes like two half-moons. The guilty are 
seldom without them. 

«• 

In the eighth place, you will observe in one temperament a 
peculiar emaciation — in another, a rapid accumulation of 
coarse flesh. One appears thin, worn, and wan; the other, 
gross and indolent. In active temperaments, the law of Lovd, 
when disobeyed, produces exhaustion and painful fatigue. In 
passive temperaments, the same disturbance produces plethora 
and a sort of comfortable, yet swinish, rcstfulness and im- 
becilit3||^ 

These are a few of the physical characteristics of practical 
inversionists. In the very young, especially the offspring of 
young parents, these signs are scarcely visible. The eyes are 
the first to receivfe the seal of guilt. The blue circles around 
the eyes of sick persons are of course symptomatic of general 
weakness. But, when they appear beneath the eyes of young 
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persons, and tliose whose health is generally established, yon 
may be sure that the mark is reliable. 

Your attention is now solicited to the mental charofiteristics of 
this class. 

In the first place, there is a surprising aptitude of the intel¬ 
lectual faculties. You are delighted to see so much mature 
judgment in your young son. You find him well-acquainted 
with matters which concern maturer heads. And besides, you 
'feel delighted at the habit he Jias of leaving the ordinary sports 
of boys and, remaining at home in the study of books. 

These peculiarities differ greatly in different temperaments. 
Some children and young men become very grave and contem¬ 
plative. The premature development of the conjugal love— 
especially its early .inversion — is the chief cause of a religious 
and meditative aspect which a few young men acquire. They 
get extolled for their readiness to assume the responsibilities of 
a religious life. But the infernal cause is neither suspected by 
themselves nor by their parents. It seems a plain fact, that 
premature assumption of gravity arises from a class of abnormal 
causes. 

In the second place, the Memory is impaired. This comes 
on between the twelfth and the twentieth year. The intellec¬ 
tual faculties are not prompt. Memory will not retain the im¬ 
pressions. Ideas become brilliant for a brief period: then, are 
wrapped in clouds and obscurity. The young man does not 
need to be informed again, that love is the foundaflibn of all 
life ; that, if this law be infringed, all the dependent superstruc¬ 
ture must be more or less permanently impaired. 

This important truth has just been imported from the world 
of science. Physiologists have observed these effects upon the 
mental structure. French physicians have not hesitated to look 
at the facts and present them to the world. But parents, moro 
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prudish than wise, have studiously kept from the young, all 
books relating to the great reproductive processes of our com¬ 
mon nature. Ignorance is ever the curse of man. Thousands 
mourn to-day, because they had not known, in their early 
youth, the direful influence of inversionism. 

In the third place, the victim is a sufferer fz’om a keen and 
unnatural remorse of conscience. Many young persons have 
been led to imagine themselves responsible for, or involved in, 
the sin of the first pair; because they had dethroned their man¬ 
hood by the practice of inversionism; weakened the reasoning 
powers, and roused a sickly sentimental conscience; which then 
is easily captivated and psychologized by positive excitements. 

In the fourth place, the practical inversionist is known by 
his fondness for solitude, and for apparent contemplation. He 
becomes timid, and shuns the society of females. While he 
appears to be very thoughtful, his mind is well nigh vacant. 
All rational enjoyments and cheerful conversation he repels. 
He has days of continued sadness; taking no sort of interest in 
anything going on around him; and, in everything he does, 
you see an awkwardness and the absence of self-possession and 
manly manners. His gracefulness is exchanged for coarse and 
uncouth motions. When he walks, his toes turn inward; his 
knees almost chafe and smite against each other; his hands are. 
plunged in his nether pockets; his carriage is a cross between 
an automaton and a man made of gutta percha; his eyes look 
downward, without force and brilliancy; his mouth, so unclean 
and sei#ial, resembles the introduction to a common sewer;. 
his teeth are discolored and decayed; the skin of his face' 
appears leathery; his brow frowns—alas! poor, piteous vic¬ 
tim of ignorance, how low hast thou fallen in the scale of 
being ! a wrecked and a sinking ship ! Such a person is the 
Slave of a miserable despotism; which is more absolute, more 
iiTesistible, more horrible fhan the tyranny of Error itself. 
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lii the fifth place, the characteristics of an inversionist are 
exactly the opposite of those of an extremist. Conjngal love, 
when inverted, turns away from the society of the opposite 
sex; but, when in an extreme state, it has no pleasure except 
in such society. Extremists are graceful and talented; inver- 
sionists are. awkward and partially imbecile. Extremists have 
large lungs, and foster courageous feelings; inversionists have 
narrow chests, and are usually timid. The Mormons occupy 
^he position of Extremists; the Shakers, the position of Inver¬ 
sionists. I say this not implying that either party are neces¬ 
sarily morally guilty of nuptial nfisdirection. And yet, as the 
conjugal position of these sects is antagonistic to Nature’s im¬ 
mutable laws, we are safe in expecting from them corres¬ 
ponding effects; because all so-called unnatural circumstances 
lead to unnatural results. Extremists furnish society with 
splendid animals. Inversionists, when they get mai'ried, people 
the world with countless diseases. But real men and.real women 
can come only from those parents who live in accordance with 
the Conjugal Law. , 

The “ Vices” of Inversionists are almost too frightful to admit 
of dispassionate analysis. 

Whence the terrible contagious diseases which afflict man¬ 
kind ? How did disease originate ? 

Answer: from the misdirections of the love-principle, which 
lies at the basis of all life and happiness. 

How came these misdirections ? 

By an ignorant transgression of a sovereign Law of our being. 

But, when man is educated respecting a law, why does he 
still persist in violating it? 

Because his hereditary propensities are stronger than the re¬ 
straints of judgment; than the fear of mere knowledge. 

How shall we escape the vices of inversioniSm ? 
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'tliiiewer: by jgiviijg our chiiSreii, the parents of the future, 
better constitutions and more information. 

Every abnormal draft on the essences of Love is paid at the 
bar of the constitution.. ' The entire economy honors all , your 
drafts at sight. Delighted with this accommodation, you groW' 
more and more extravagant in your demands, and begin to 
abuse the privilege. Almost all young people think they can 
escape the payment of debts contracted at Nature’s Bank of 
the Constitution. You can not possibly be more mistaken iri 
anything. Although nature may not inflict the penalty direclli/ 
on the act of violation, yet the system keeps a Day-Book and 
a Ledger; in which you will find a rigid record of all your trans¬ 
gressions. And as certain as Nature is .built on the law of 
eternal Justice, so certain is it that you will, sooner or latex*, be 
summoned to appear befoi-e the “judgment-seat” of your own 
soul; then and there to be judged “according to deeds done 
in tlie body.” 

In looking over the surface of Ameincan society, I behold 
innumerable troubles AYhich take their o^figin from the repro¬ 
ductive functions. Inversionists! Humanity has most horrid 
crimes charged against you. You fancy in youf youth, that 
simple indulgences of your oavu, confined to your private con¬ 
sciousness, can have no prejudicial influence outxvardly on the 
world. But look you into society! Look into the birth and 
life of hundreds ! What do you behold ? — a host of men and 
women and children not more than half Avhat they should be. 
Physically considered: Avhat deformity! The rounded and 
well-developed muscle, the firm still nerve, the expanded chest, 

I 

the AYclI-balanced brain, the body free from disease and from’ 
all the incongruities of ignorance: where are they ? Evexy- 
where you look in vain for that manliness which at once com¬ 
mands your love and respect—for that Nobility which you not 
only admire Avith your head, but worship Avith your heart. 
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Spiritually considered: wTiat etnftines^! The minds that 
couple strength with simplicity, that unite courage with mod¬ 
esty, that marry lore with wisdom, that stand midway between 
mankind and angels; where are they ? This world is peopled 
'with minds conceived in sin and born in iniquity. Else why 
such defective hosts ? 

The vices of inversionists look you in the face at every turn ; 
the same, whether you look in the mirror or into society. 

Children acquire physiological evils with as much artlessness 
as they play with toys. They fancy no wrong. They desire 
and seek only diversion and pleasure. They pass along toward 
manhood, like fading roses blasted in the bloom. Instead of a 
MANHOOD which charms and blesses, each unfortunate youth is 
the ordinary being of circumstances. The mind relishes all 
exalted pleasures no more (if it ever experienced such attrac¬ 
tions); and turns its imagination upon low and destructive 
themes. Dyspepsia, hepatic disorders, hysteria, rheumatism, 
spinal diseases, scrofula, rheums, syphilitic diseases, consump- 
■ tion, and various physical deformities: all originated from 
Inversionists. Paul gives it as his opinion, that marriage,, 
though not a good institution, is better than inversionism. 
Hence, he counsels all such to get married. Consequently, 
thousands degrade marriage to a level with patent medicines 
—using this most sacred and holy of all relations as a remedy 
against the evils of inversionism. I am sorry that Paul did not 
understand the Laws of Nature better; but more regretful am 
I, that he has been an authority to thousands whereby they 
have sinned against humanity without any reformatory convic¬ 
tion of their guilt. 

When an inversionist enters upon the marriage relation, he 
carries with him the pernicious crimes of his youth. His oflF- 
spring are cursed with the weakness and defects of his own 
state; and thus they fall an easy pfey to the same vice, and to 

6 * 
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the diseases OHumerated. I could easily prove by physiologi¬ 
cal laws, that all these diseases originate, and receive power¬ 
ful aid, from conjugal misdirections. 

But what shall we say to inversionists, when, in looking over 
our penitentiaries, wo behold so many victims of sensualism 1' 
Men and women, incarcerated within the walls of gloomy prison- 
houses, the offspring of young and thoughtless parents ! Occa-. 
sionally the newspapers report cases of suicide from “ causes 
unknownor, instances of gentlemen ‘‘ taking poisonor, 
committing self-murder, by means of fire-arms, from “ temporary 
insanity.” ' Now I tell you truly, that eight cases out of ten of 
suicide are occasioned by the derangements of conjugal love. 
Sometimes the unhappy victim of inversionism becomes, a per- 
manent maniac. All lunatic asjdums yield iip the same hideous 
cause, as \\\c, j^cu'ent of much confirmed insanity. The memory 

• 

begins to fail,' and the reason loses its Control; the soul is 
tiirned loose to roam in the Avilderness of gloom and degrada¬ 
tion. It is a grave charge—the bringing of all these scrofu¬ 
lous, catarrhal, consumptive, and insane disorders against inver¬ 
sionists—that all these, and many more, evils originate from 
them; bequeathed to posterity by marriage, filling the Avorld 
Avith misery and deformity ! 

The experience of thousands of victims, and the careful 
observations of physicians and school-teachers, sustain me in 
everything I have asserted. But clairvoyance is a swift poAver 
unto knowledge. From my writing-table, I can see through 
Avails and closed doors—can look into the solitary places where 
Conjugal Love lies murdered by the hand of youth—can see 
into the trunks' of young men who read the works of extrem 
ists, instead of ‘‘ Combe on the Constitution of Manwho read 
obscene narratives and learn vulgar poetry, instead of studying 
those mountain Thoughts of Nature, which, like heaven’s mom 
ing Avinds, Avaft on?* hopes from star to star! Oh, the errors of 
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ignorance! Were I one of tliose unfortunate public teacliera 
wlio believe in brimstone-retreats and endless tornients for tbo 
wicked, I should appeal in moving accents to yoiir faars —I 
should leave your intellects to their OAvn confusion, and show 
you the dungeons of perdition in which you will most certainly 
be placed, hopelessly and for ever lost to joy—but, thank God, 
I am not impressed to preach a doctrine which is both an insult 
lo everything Divine, and an injury to everything human! 

There is but one sure course, my young brothers! an appeal 
to the God of your oion nature—to the wisdom of your, being— 
the Savior of your soul and body. Hell and heaven are not 
outside of man; they pertain to his physical and mental state. 
Hell and heaven are discord and harmony. You may carry 
either uf them with you everywdierc you go—to Boston, to New 
York, to your home, to your bed, to your dying hour, to your 
h6me in the Spirit Land. I would have you come into the 
knowledge of this great truth, and be for ever its disciples. 

The vices of Inversionists well-nigh defy all description; be¬ 
cause they live in persons and in places least suspected. In 
America, I behold about fifteen out of every hundred females, 
and seventy-five out of every hundred males, under twenty 
years of age, the practical devotees of inversionism. The pre¬ 
cincts of bachelordom are invaded by this insidious foe. In 
fact, it is one cause of so many remaining out of marriage. And 
yet, I must not forget to say, in justice to the unmarried, that 
the principal cause of bachelorism is, the exceeding difficulty 
which persons encounter when attempting to seek their proper 
equivalents or Counterparts. 

Parents! you who have children at home, and you who may 
have, arm yourselves with a knowledge of the law of love, 
which is life. As flowers that bloom on the mountain’s sidq. 
resemble the qualities of the mountain which produced them, 
even so will your children correspond to the qualities of the 
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bosom from wbicl? they draw tbe rippling streams of life. The- 
great immutable laws of this universe are melodious as the mu¬ 
sical throbbings of an angel’s breast. Will you not study them, 
to the end that your child and children-may correspond'thereto ? 
You will! 

When your children ask you concerning their origin, I ad¬ 
monish you to speak the truth in reply, or nothing. “ Who' 
made you ?” asks the catechism. “ God,” responds the pupil. 
Away with your old sacred errors—away with your falsehoods 
in life—away A’^ith your false delicacy, with your false pruden- 
tialisms, with the fashionable hypocrisies of a false civilization,- 
and answer your children in truth and in love —or, for ever 
hold your peace. More parents have roused the imagination 
of young minds, and led them into experimental vic^, than I 
«ould count in three months. 

Young woman! Accept for your husband neither an ex¬ 
tremist nor an mversionist; until both body and soul have passed 
through the ordeal of absolute purification. As storm-clouds 
shed their glow athwart the summer’s sky, so would their hid¬ 
den vices obscure the horizon of your hopes and happiness. 
Like the dark spirits of coming storms, like “ the canker wqrm 
within the fruit,” or a “ serpent in the linnet’s nest,” would be 
the aices of inversionism in the constitution of your offspring. 
Young woman I with ten thousand times ten thousand spirits 
who live and watch and warn and wait over the world, I pray 
that you be bold and firm in^ the right 1 You know not the 
plenitude of your power. Power is silent! If a fable makes 
iroman damn all mankind, x know that Truth can make her 
Mive them. 

Young man! For ;fou there remains but one admonition, 
GO, SIN NO MORE!” 



LECTURE VII.. 

THE SECONDARE CAUSES OK CONJUGAL MISDIRECT ON. 

The primary causes of extremism and inversionisiu, in the 
conjugal department of man’s nature, have been explicitly 
divulged in the preceding lectures. They are evolved from 
hereditary sources—that is to say, the jirst causes of conjugal 
misdirlifeion, as also of every other deformity, arei traceable to 
the parental influences which preponderated when the basis of 
the human superstructure was laid. This truth is beginning 
to be so indisputably understood by intelligent men and women, 
and by all minds who have studfed the laws of human nature, 
that we may expect soon to see in the world a higher and more 
harmonious race of beings. Matter is moulded and fashioned 
after the controlling mind. This law, when applied to the 
reproduction of our species, will immediately he followed by 
rational and salutary results. The immense importance of all 
this will unfold more and more to your minds as I proceed. 

Our theme refers to Secondary causes. By secondary causes 
I mean those ivfluences and hahits of the individual and society, 
which tend directly to develop and foster the evils complained 
of: the extremisms and inversionisms of conjugal love in both 
sexes. 

In bringing before you these causes, I have but one object 
to accomplish—viz.: the immediate and unconditional reforma¬ 
tion of every person who loves his fellow-men. When actuated 
by mere sympathy, when my soul* has shut its eyes upon the 
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world, Wld b'enevolence confines its gaze only to the face and 
habits of my friend, I feel .moved to Say—“ Enjoy yoiirself in 
any manner as best you can; to your habits I leave you ; let 
them make you happy if they can; I will administer no rebuke 
—say nothing to disturb your temporary amusements or re¬ 
pose.” But when, on the other hand, I penetrate into the hidden 
causes of existing evils, when I trace along the eccentric lines 
of human experience, and find hundreds of diseases, physical and 
mental, developed and fostered by causes which meet with favor 
alike amid the learned and the ignorant, I feel, irresistibly im¬ 
pelled to write and deliver the ideas which will constitute the 
present discourse. For the sake of Humanit)’-, then, I appeal 
to individuals. To a very great extent, the reformation of the 
whole depends upon a reformation of all the parts. 

. When a journeyman minister commences business in a new 
country, or opens his package of sermons in a fresli field of 
labor, it is fashionable for him to give a series of discourses to 
young persons “ On the form^ion of character.” Among the 
various devices of Satan, to lead the young astray, he refers to 
Dancing, the Theatre, and Novels. Dancing is supposed, by 
many, to be incompatible with Religion. Theatres are de¬ 
nounced as prejudicial to morals. Novels are deemed utterly 
unfavorable to religious development. Concerning dancing and 
the theatre I can not now give you my impressions. But, in 
regard to Novels, I have something to present. 

Novelistic literature is fast supplanting scientific and religious 
speculations. The inhabitants^ of North America are chiefly 
occupied with business enterprfses. Children must be usefully^ 
and not ornamentally, educated. Especially in New England 
states, where the spirit of primeval orthodoxy rules and sways 
the family group, this plain utilitarian system of education is 
still in fashion. The only iK)vels permitted in a New England 
orthodox family are always j:o be found in the Sunday school 
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library—such as the ‘‘Only Son,” “Early Piety,” ‘‘Baxter’s 
Call to tlie Unconverted,” “The Story of Joseph and his 
Brethren,” and “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Novels of this general 
type have, almost for two centuries, been the sole companions 
of religiously-educated youth. Although such works have 
fiction enough in them to keep alive the poetical element in 
manj yet they do not fill the intellect with refreshment nor the 
affections with their required pabulum. Consequently, there 
was a demand for historical romances, like the “Waverley 
Novels,” and so they came. These refreshed the intellect. 
But there was also a.demand iox affcctional romances, like the 
“Children of the Abbey,” “Alonzo and Melissa,” “Charlotte 
Temple,” and so these came. These refreshed the affections. 
Pious ^(parents would sometimes let their children read these 
works. The poetical and prose writings of Sir Walter Scott 
wei'o gradually introduced to the nether drawers of religious 
libraries, accompanied by the less classic works of Cooper, 
holding distant communion with the sacred fictions of Milton 
and Pollok, but more near, with the less pretending, because 
more human and truthful, productions of Shakspere, Byron,- 
Popc, and Moore. Gradually, the religious family was thus 
invaded by novelistic literature. 

But the modern Anglo Saxon—the thorough-going Yankee, 
with a head-full of steam, ploughing his way through difficulties, ‘ 
with a determination to ‘^sf ir up all creation”—finds himself 
altogether too “matter-of-fact” in character, as well as too 
busily employed, for the pleasurable reading of the great 
authors. He can not spend time to search i\\G dictionary in 
quest of meanings. Therefore he throws aside the old sabbath 
school novels, becaiise they do not supply his nature with satis¬ 
factory refreshment; he throws aside the classic poets and 
novelists, because they trouble him with hard wmrds; and ex¬ 
claims^—“ Give us something a feller can read.” The multitude 
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joiii charge much for it/' The cry 

u|^^a 0 tti;^^c^pds abroad.- Oa the wmgs of the morning 
the “rail” is coa^yed o'er*isle and sea—from (Greenland’s 
icy mountains to India’s coral strand”—and, lo! like honey; 
bees in a summer’s day, the periodical stores swarm with 
“ thrilling literature,” clothed in plain and winning words, and 
so cheap, that ho who runs may purchase, read, and understand. 
Alexander Dumas and Dickens, Reynolds and Captain Mar- 
ryat, Thackeray and Mary Howitt, with hundreds of ambi¬ 
tious followers, have responded and are still responding to the 
call for readable literature—capable of amusing the intellect 
and warming the affections. 

It seems to me that, in proportion as people have embarked 
in business and knowledge enterprises, and devoted six €ays of 
feach week to money-getting exclusively, they have abandoned 
the permanent and profound in many things, and have become 
considerfjibly superficial. Still, the people will read. Human 
nature will 'diave poetry in some form. If a business man has no 
time to walk' the fields, to hear the birds sing, to see fountains 
play, to bask in the beauties of the globe, then of course he will 
read the easiest writer who has heard and seen the novel and 
romantic. Thus, there is a demand for novelistic literature; 
therefore, it abounds exceedingly. 

Now,-what is to be done? Are,^novels injurious? I answer, 
no—unless they are read to tha exclusion of scientific and 
historic works. Here is the trouble. In examining American 
society, I behold considerablqf sensualism and conjugal mis¬ 
direction caused by a too constant reading of novels. All . 
novels, however, do not produce this effect. But I point to 
exclusive novel-reading as one secondary cause of conjugal 
aberration. Novels should be read as desserts are taken after 
dinner; as ornamental supplements to more substantial arti¬ 
cles, Pastries, when exclusively used, do not more surely 
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ierange tlie Btomacli tlian novels will tlie of ihe l)ram. 
Therefore, you are admonisSied not to repudiate popular novels, 
but to read them for mental recreation only. They serve to 
stimulate the poetical in man, and the most truly poetical mind 
is the most interior and spiritual—for all poetiy is an emana¬ 
tion from the spiritual fouiit within. When our American 
activity subsides into more s^’-steniatic and harmonious methods 
of obtaining wealth, Ave will behold a great revolution in the 
world of literature: Less superficial writing, more profound; 
but none the less novel and romantic. 

The immoderate use of hot stimulating beverages, is 

another secondary cause of conjugal evils. 

* ■» 

The first, but yet least injurious to the reproductive system 
is Tea. I think all Avill coincide Avith the proposition, that there 
is but one luxury in life:.that this is health. There can be 
no other luxury. Perfect health, in mind and body, is the only 
heaven possible for man to knOAV. While disease, of mind and 
body, is his greatest and keenest hell. 

The use of tea, as a beverage, is in opposition to the ways 
of harmony. If in health, tea will gradually deprive you of 
that luxury. I know how common a thing it is for tea-drinkers 
to attribute their ailments to everything but the every-day 
habits in which they indulge.. Soreness in the region of the 
stomach, capricious appetite, • dizziness, a ball in your throat, 
the hoiTors or “ blue devils," and bronchial irritation, surprising 
susceptibility to changes of climate, asthma, rheumatism, tic- 
doloreux, neuralgia, nervousness, and fretfulness, with occasional 
fits of bad temper: these are the vagabond troop of disturb-* 
ances which follow in tho wake of constant tea-drinking. 

Still, you are very indulgent witli your nature. You fret 
and complain; and take another, and still another, cup of tea; 
One person drinks tea because he feels so well; another because 
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he feels sick; another because he’s cold; another because he’s 
warm; another because his head aches; another because he 
feels weak and sad. The reasons which people give are no less 
absurd than numerous. But I think there is not a trial in life 
which constant tea-drinking does not greatly and painfully 
aggravate. 

The influence of tea is felt, first; in the intellectual faculties 
Some persons, having been dull in company, will, after imbib¬ 
ing, perhaps, one gill of tea, begin to look up; let them have 
two gills more, well-made and strong, and their eyes begin to 
sparkle, their motions become rapid, their tongues, before silent, 
discourse fluently on almost any topic — especially, if such 
topic pertains to the character of absent individuals. I am 
persuaded that a multitude of “slijis of the tongue”—^that a 
volume of tattle and slanderous tales—have originated over 
tlie tea-cups, while the narcotic bevprage was intoxicating the 
imbibers.’.^ But its influence does not stop with mere intellectual, 
stimulationl 

Its secondary effect is exhibited in the reproductive system. It 
may be remarked, however, that extremism and inversionism 
will alike urge the individual to the drinking of something tem¬ 
porarily invigorating. Healthy persons desire nothing more 
exhilarating than the streams of happy blood flowing through 
the organism. Did you ever se^ the singing-bird seek a fluid 
more exhilarating than its own healthy blood ? Nay; only man, 
when out of harmony, seeks in ignorance those exciting fluids, 
which disturb still more his manhood, and render him a mere 
battle-ground for aches, pain^ and discordant passions. 

It is no part of my plan to make this terrestrial ball a scene 
of trial and cross-bearing to its inhabitants. On the contrary, 
it is my iunernaost conviction that this world is so admirably 
adapted to the human constitution, materially and, spiritually, 
and the latter so perfectly united and harmonized to the world, 
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that happiness and exalted pleasures are properly and legiti¬ 
mately the issues of our present existence. Trials and misery 
are the effects of transgressions; but ignorance must stand 
responsible for all. Where ignorance abounds, there trans¬ 
gressions, with their Tearful troupe of ills, much more abound. 
Hence, uutli the old Roman, I may say, that wherever I behold 
misery instead of happiness, or pain instead of healthy pleas¬ 
ures, there “my voice is still for war”—a war with Ignorance 
and her household of detestable offspring. 

Reader*, do you exercise your faculties for the benefit of the 
vmrld? Ho you reflect and meditate, or reason, truly and 
manfully from cause to effect ? Call together your experiences 
into military order; arrange in file your observations; and look 
about among your friends and acquaintances. 

Who among your acquaintances complains most and frets at 
the world 1 Who most calls ypur attention to the insignificant 
perplexities of life ? Who arc they that groan on small occa¬ 
sions, and complain of the misery and emptiness of existence ? 
Who are they who weep excessively at solemn sermons, which 
they do not understand, and sigh most at prayer-meetings, 
with feelings wholly inexpressible ? Who complain of frequent 
head-ache, palpitation of the heart, loss of,' appetite, defective- 
teeth, languor, chronic affections, and gre’at susceptibility to 
weariness and painful fatigue ? AnsAvor : ( 

The habitual tea-drinker! ■ Few persons believe their con¬ 
stitutions to be impaired simply by the drinking of tea. But it 
is true, nevertheless. The first evils of this habit are extremely 
subtle; the subsequent effects, however, are very conspicuous. 
With a peculiar enchantment — a power well nigh talismanic 
■—the narcotic influences of Chinese tea work silently and 
magnetically into and through all parts of the economy: into 
the very domain of vital action, putting the whole body under 
the bondage of a pernicious stimulus. 
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Do you believe it? No, indeed. Why not? Because “as 
long ago as you remember” you have imbibed the decoction of 
of “^Young Hyson,” “Hyson ‘Skin,” “Imperial,” “Gunpow¬ 
der,” and “ Bohea,” in various degrees of strength, with perfect 
impunity. It docs not keep you wakeful at night, or nervous, 
or excitable during hours of industry. .But tell me: What 
originated your capricious appetite? The soreness you ex¬ 
perience in the region of the stomach and diaphragm? Your 
occasional dizziness, and the “ blue devils” that haunt you ? 
What produces that “ ball in your throat,” and the bronchial 
irritation ? There! why did you start then, with fright and 
palpitation, because the current of air, passing through your 
room, suddenly and unexpectedly closed the door ? Why do 
you, when a stranger arrives, anticipate some fresh trouble to 
assail you ? What produces your extreme susceptibility to 
changes of temperature ? You»can not sit in currents of air a 
single moment without suffering exquisitely; with subsequent 
cough, asthma, rheumatism, neuralgia, or the like. Strange, is it 
not ? Not in the least! All these symptoms you trace to an 
imperfect constitution ; inherited weakness, growing more weak 
as years roll over^your head? and besides, your mind is over¬ 
burdened with trials and various suffering, so common to the lot 
of mortals.' 

Nay, good readet, there is not\a trial in life which constant 
tea-drinking will not greatly aggravate. I speak with knowl¬ 
edge ; and, therefore, I speak truly. Tea is a mild narcotic, a 
strong astringent, a powerful stimulus; and, taken' altogether, 
it is a slow, silent, insidious poison —unfit for the maw of man 
or beast. With the constant application of an astringent, like 
Chinese tea, to the mucous' membraues of your stomach, hoAV can 
you expect to enjoy good health ? It is impossible. Tea stim¬ 
ulates the moment it is imbibed; Avhile nature’s beverages, 
water and wine, require considerable time to produce normal 
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exhilaration. The power of tea' is silent. Like an enemy, its 
mysterious magnetism goes directly to the spiritual principle, 
which, though unseen, circulates in the nervous channels; 
whence, by inductive sympathy, it exerts an energetic influ- 
ence upon the organs of the front brain, inspiring to easy, 
activity. 

I may incur the displeasure of the “ East India Tea Com- 

> 

pany,” a'nd lose the fricndsliip of its numerous “Agents,” but 
truth, which is more dear and valuable than ineney. or friends, 
constrains mo to denounce their merchandise as evil and injuri¬ 
ous to an extent proportionate to the use mankind make of it. 
Tea is an excellent medicine in some diseases, in negative and 
bilious conditions; and this fact proscribes its use in health. 
In no country on the globe is viridis, or green, and loJica, or 
black tea, so much tised as in these United States. In Euro¬ 
pean countries the use of tea is considerable—especially in 
Eussla and Holland ; but nowhere is this beverage used so ex¬ 
tensively, in proportion to the population, as in our own dear 
country. And j^cre, therefore, do Ave behold its deleterious 
effects. 

With certain temperaments, tea opcratcs'us an opiate; upon 
others, its action and effects are similar to the action and effects 
of alcoholic or fermented fluids. Some persd^is feel that they 
need “ a good cup of tea” to keep them afive—they feel so 
weary! so fatigued! so unable to be cheerful and talka^^ive 
Avithout it! In all cases it produces an intoxication, or nervous 
and mental exhilaration, more or less obviofis. It leads to in¬ 
temperance. The habitual tea-drinker is apt to add tobacco 
and fermented liquors to the rest of his anti-vital enemies. 
The influence of tea is rapidly communicated to all parts of the 
vital domain. It exalts the pulsations of the heart; hurries 
the pulse of life through its channels; rouses the nervous and 
psychological systems to a specie's of charming industry ; illu- 
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Hiinates and falsely energizes the intellectual faculties to ac* 
tivity; and preternaturally. excites and renders elastic and 
Strangely brilliant the imagination.^ The stomach, heart, 
nerves, and brain, are simultancoously influenced and injured 
by it. But the effects differ upon different organizations. 

With a philosophic definition in mind, I affirm that tea is an 
evil; because it entails certain reactions upon the constitution 
-—■counter-effects, so to speak, which are prejudicial to health, 
being the just penalties attached to over-stimulation; surrender¬ 
ing the pulse, the nervous system, the brain and its naturally 
peaceful and temperate operations, to a condition of compara-' 
tive lifelessness and prostration. 

Inveterate tea-drinkers are incapable of cheerfulness unless 
inspired with their accustomed intoxication. Many literary 

men, certain poets, theatrical critics and artists, newspaper edi- 

« 

tors, with exceptions, and some of the most celebrated compo¬ 
sers of'operatic music, are proverbially dull and incapable of 
discharging,^ credilahly, their mental functions, except when 
“ inspired” wlith strong tea—or with some otlier beverage very 
much more bestial and degrading to human kind. Alcott, the 
physician, relates of one of the giants of our American litera¬ 
ture, that after a long season of mental depression, amounting 
sometimes to “a fit of hypochondria—induced, no doubt, by 
former potations—irhe would suddi^nly resume his tea-cups, and 
accc^rnplish, for a few days, a prodigious amount of mental labor, 
after which he would sink down, and become again, for a long 
peried, a mere hybernating animal. Hundreds of lawyers and 
divines depend upon tea, or some similar invigorating (?) bev¬ 
erage or stimulant, for much of their eloquence and imagina¬ 
tion. 

Discriminating persons and families, liaving some regard for 
health and its inestimable delights, have long since abandoned 
the use of viridis or green tea as injurious; while as a whole- 
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some substitute, equal quantities of strong decoctions (>f black 
tea$ hohea, are imbibed by parents and children. How wrong 
—how monstroirs wrong and cruel 7-to spoil the young stomach, 
and deprave the virgin appetite, with immoderate draughts of 
hot tea, made tolerable to the young palate by the addition of 
cream and sugar ! But black tea is but very little better than 
green. In some respects black tea is more injurious than 
green; in others, it is a far less evil beverage. The orgapic 
disturbances arising from either are, in effect, the same—differ¬ 
ing only in respect to time. Black tea is slower in accomplish¬ 
ing nervous exaltation and mental exuberance of feeling. And 
there is a peculiar anti-health chemistry manifested in the man¬ 
ner of producing these effects—a chemical action, in fact, which 
vitiates and injures the fluids, solids, and all the nervous forces 
of the organism. Of course I do not mean to say that weak 
black tea is as bad as green; nor that these effects come from 
tea when infrequently imbibed. 

In our country and climate, tea-drinking is far more prejir 
dicial to health and the normal development of manhood, than 
in the more northern countries of Europe, or in China, u here 
the tea-plant is only used after a year’s preparation. But here 
it produces weak muscular systems; hence, constitutional feeble¬ 
ness and debility. 

It produces from its heating properties, weakness in the 
gums; caries of the teeth, and a foul breath. 

It produces, in females particularly, various distressing symp¬ 
toms— such as inward fullness, heat, acid, distension, wind; 
hence, chronic disorders and varioijs modifications of hysteria. 

It produces in children, by inheritance, scrofulous habits, pre- 
cociousness of character, and mental nervousness; hence pre¬ 
mature ripeness of the body, and untimely decrepitude. 

It produces an irregular excitement in the brain whence the 
blood rapidly tends; hence in females, more frequently, cold 
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feet and hands and loss of appetite—making tea-drinkers re¬ 
markably “ small eaters”that is to, say, in certain tempera¬ 
ments and natures. 

It produces dyspepsia and leads to imperfect assimilation of 
food; hence the general tendency visible in Americans to bi*on- 
chial disorders and consumption. 

It produces a debility by.greatly relaxing the solids and dis- 
soi,ving the adipose matterhence the proverbial susceptibility 
of habitual tea-drinkers to changes of atmosphere. 

It produces morbid sensibility in the Avhole nervous system, 
and weakens the ihental functions which it first sharpens; hence 
the fear of pain, the timidity, and the pusillanimity of character 
of many tea-drinking individuals. 

It pi'oduccs mental exhaustion and pre-dispositions to delir¬ 
ium ; hence the incoherent, and Avayward habits of such jxn-- 
sons, and the constant feverishness and anxiety of the tea- 
drinker for “ another cup to Avakc him up” Avith a desire to get 
“something” indescribable, Avhich is noAvhere to be found. 

These effects and numerous others can be traced by the care¬ 
ful physiologist to that narcotic 'plant from Avhich our country¬ 
men try to procure strength and animation. But I repeat, tea 
is a A^aluable medicine in certain conditions of the body ; and 
therein lies its evil qualities, Avhen usee] as a table beverage. 
It drives the operations of the vital principle raj)idly ahovv the 
healthy mark, Avhich effect, according to my observations, is 
invariably succeeded by tlie Avhole vital economy falling as far 
hclow the true line of temperance and organic harmony. IIoav 
many I sec suffering froin thfsc extremes! 

The primary immediate effects of tea drinking, are visible^ in 
a sxrdden (or when the habit is fixed, a gradual) increase of 
physical strength—a very fictitious and impetuous energy; in 
the absence of previous droAvsiness and fatigue; in the flushed 
countenance; in the flashing eye; in the preternaturally ex 
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cited and exalted imagination; and lastly, in tlie peculiar free¬ 
dom or “ looseness’* of the tongue! . Many persons, while under 
the intellectualizing influence of tea, lose their self-possession and 
self-control; seventy-five per-centage of “ tea-table talk,” which 
injures the participants no less than the character of neighbors 
traduced, is an immoral effect solely of this narcotic stimulus. 
All these results, being primary, are followed by certain secon¬ 
dary cfTects which prostrate and depress the body and mind— 
making the individual yawn and yearn for another “ good cup 
of tea” in order to realize the previous activity of feeling—to 
restore the careless hilarity of mind, which, even with persons 

ft 

usually silent, will produce excessive loquaciousness. 

“ Go, and sin no more,” The habit may bo firmly fixed upon 
you; nevertheless, I solemnly admonish you to repent and be 
reformed. lie who is in bondage to any useless habit is to the 
same extent a poor enslaved creature, Ilis manhood and 
natural strength are exchanged for miserable habits. Brother, 
sister, friend—do you hear me? In all love for your welfare, 
I say— Drink no more Tea ! 

Another secondary cause of conjugal evil, and one of still 
greater 2)otver, is Coffee. 

Cofiee holds thousands of slaves; and so, like every other 
slaveholder, has numerous advocates. The human body learns 
to depend upon whatever it has been accustomed to receive. 
A man or woman, long used to the enslaving stimulations of 
coffee, is almost “ miserable” when deprived of this bevei*age. 
Hundreds of persons are not fit for society or occupation until 
they drink some cofiee. Individuals become dependent upoii 
the loving kindness of this copper-colored slaveholder, and, if 
deprived of his attentions at the breakfast hour, become unfit 
for harmonious conversation, unfit for thinking, unfit for busi¬ 
ness, unfit for any of the great and good uses for which a man 

7 
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is by nature designctl. Many ministers drink coffee in order to 
write and preacli; and the congregations drink coffee in order 
to keep awake and hear.^ Clergymen often depend on the in¬ 
spirations of coffee. Witliout tlie stimulations of this fluid, the 
prayer would be “ beloAv par,” and the sermon, Ibougli well- 
written and calculated to inculcate tlie doctrine of temperance 
in'all things, an unsatisfactory performance. 

How contemptible a man must look in his own eyes when he 
feels himself a slave to any habit! How incapable is such a 
one of those high and ennobling impulses, full of courage and 
defiance, whicli “ can smile at Satan’s rage and face a frowning 
world.” I would have you free in the noblest and most search- 
ing definition of the word—“ free !” If tea or coffee has you 
within the circle of its power, you are then a slave—bowing at 
the shrine of a miserable self-produced desj^othm ; saying kind 
words, in its defence, and trying to act cheerful under its diur¬ 
nal castigations, like a stubborn boy, when whipped by his 
mother, yells through his sobs and emotions of pride —“It 
don’t hurt any.” 

Physiological arguments, and lessons drawn from the deep- 
dug wells of human experience, might be fillpd up to the very 
summit of Reason’s throne, enforcing the charges which I bring 
against the use of coffee. Who is fickle-minded and irregular 
in all his emotions ? Answer: The coffee-drinker! Whose 
face looks jaundiced, and as if coated v/ith a semi-transparent 
sheep-skin—leathery and resembling the bronze-color of his 
favorite beverage? Answer; The coffee-drinker! Who'inter¬ 
lards his conversation with talcs of licentiousness ? Who is the 
greatest extremist, or the lowest inversionist ? The same reply 
is made : The coffee-drinker ! 

It Avill be observed that I do not undertake to call in ques¬ 
tion the intrinsic character of the Cofice-berry, as a plant in 
God’s vegetable kingdom. I would not—nay, with my light 
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and my blessed understanding of tliese developments—I can 
not speak irreverently of anything. 'Idie Fountain is sweet, 
• and can not, tliercfore, distil Iritter waters. The eternal Cause 
is good, and can not, therefore, bring forth evil. Having de¬ 
fined my positions thus explicitly, I anticipate that the reader 
and author will neither fall out by the wayside, nor essentially 
misunderstand each other on a simple question of good and evil 
but together will strive, in all the external affairs of life, to se¬ 
lect the salutary and reject the pernicious. 

In writing against the drinking of tea, I had occasion to ex¬ 
press many things in opposition to the habit. But now, when 
I come to examine the various effects of Coffee, I perceive that 
still stronger terms of denunciation are required. The original 
impress of our natures, the integrity and firmness of our reflec¬ 
tive faculties, the valor and nobility of manhood and woman¬ 
hood, disappear before the potential influence of this household 
beverage. As a Avhole, in spite of all bad habits and evil prac¬ 
tices, the body of the Race steadily and permanently advances; 
going from barbarism to patriarchal ism, from the latter to civili¬ 
zation—from bad to better; but who can describe the innu¬ 
merable sufierings, the countless perplexities and mus<piito-like 
annoyances of the journey, arising from trivial causes and 
wholly unnecessary influences which thousands of people daily 
encounter and experience % 

In every joint* of the body, and therefore in the functions of 
the mind, you see bad habits looking you directly in the face. 
The good physiologist recognisefTthem in the outer, the practical 
psychologist secs them Avithin, and, betAveen the two seers of hu¬ 
man nature, the entire combinations of false relations Avill sooner 
or later be revealed to the apprehension of all — so that, in very 
truth, “ he Avho runs may read” the victim of any vice or habit; 
no matter hoAV secretive and cautious the person may be to 
conceal his doings from the world. There is some knowledge 
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but no wisdom, in the ideas of certain politicians and lawyers, 
who seek the reformation of man exclusively through the instru¬ 
mentality of legal enactments. Man is organized to follow posi¬ 
tive attractions. He can not he forced.; not even to accept a 
seat in the Kingdom of Heaven. If I can throw powerful rea¬ 
sons—attractive and positive reasons—around the reader's soul, 
he will as surely follow them as that he lives. But to say that 
men sImU not drink coffee, or tea, or fermented liq^uors, and pro¬ 
ceed to compel obedience by penal codes to which punishments 
for violating are attached, would be to secure the commission 
of the identical crimes which we wish to prevent. Such a 
course would rouse that daring courage and tremendous deter¬ 
mination in nmn’s organization, which enable him to brave the 
perils of the sea, the terrors of the Vatican, the pains of death 
* and tlie supposed endless miseries of Hell itself, wheneA^er tlie 
strength and manhood of the soul are set at defiance. SlioAv 
man his error, Avltli love, and you plant a seed Avhich the fowls 
of the air can ncA^cr destroy; but force him, and I tell you 
truly, that if he Iras not been crushed from babyhood by politi¬ 
cal despotism, he Avill rebel in all his strength, and become 
worse for the method. Man first needs instruction through his 
intellect; then, into Wisdom; and the soul is saved. I have 
described the difference betAveen Knowledge, which informs the 
mind, and Wisdom, which saves it. I must noAv hasten forward 
with my subject, Avith the remark, that if I -can save tAventy 
persons, capable of parentage, from the use of any stimulus, my 
pleasure Avill be no less than their rcAvard. 

Against the Coffee-berry, as a production in the garden of 
God, I have nothing to remark. The proper distillation of the 
berry is a very excellent medicine, is useful in chemical purr 
poses, and will subseiwe useful ends in various departments of 
life. But Avhen used as a drink for the table, whether in strong 
or weak decoctions, it is fhe surest foe to health, beauty, oi 
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manhood. If I can succeed in presenting this fact, in its true 
light, and develop attractive rqasons why the use of Ootfee 
should be abandoned by every lover of man and immortality, I 
shall accomplisbigood. I -am resolved to try the experiment. 

Coffee is a good medicine. In certain Aervous disturbances, 
commencing with hypochondriasis and hysteria, it is peculiarly 
efficient. As a remedy used by a person in health, it produces 
feverish heat, palpitations of the heart, fluttering in the arteries, 
and sudden shocks, weakness of the sight, and apoplexy. It is 
anti-spasmodic, and is good in certain kinds of asthma. I am 
not about to prescribe it, but simply to show what cofiee can do 
in the economy. Coffee is described by the celebrated Lin- 
noeus as being “ drying, exciting, healing, expelling, carmina¬ 
tive, diuretic, anti-venercal, anthelmintic.” But I am quite 
sure that it is not healing, expelling, or anti-venereal, but that, 
when used as a beverage in health, it is calculated to produce 
effects precisely to the contrary. The real facts will appear on 
comparing the different effects of tea and coffee. . ' 

Decoctions of the tea-j)lant, when consigned to the stomach 
in health, operate immediately upon the magnetism or spiritual 
principle which circulates in the nervous system; thence the 
influence proceeds to the front brain, and is for the moment in¬ 
vigorating to the body and intellectualizing to the mind. 

Decoctions of coffee-berry, on the contrary, when taken in 
health, operate directly upon the spirit of the blood, through 
which the influence temporarily extends to the hach brain, and 
is for a few hours bracing to the muscular system and animal 
izing to the mind. 

Tea, therefore, acts upon the intellectual functions, through 
the nerve-spirit, while coffee acts upon the animal functions, 
through the spirit of the blood. The former rouses fine sensa¬ 
tions ; the latter vulgar and sensual imaginations. The effect 
of tea is more spiritual than the influence of coffee, and yet 
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there are persons with sanguine temperaments, who depend 
upon coffee for much of their sentimentality and religion. A 
celebrated clergyman in New York habitually depends upon his 
bowl of hot strong coffee, on Sabbath mornings without which 
his prayers Avould be tame, his readings void of fluency and 
cmpliasis, and his sermons dull and uninteresting. But to what 
extent a Iminnu spirit can be religious, while under the semi- 
intoxicating action of a j)Owerful narcotic poison, is a question 
yet to be decided. For myself, I believe in no poetry, music, 
prayers, sermons, 43r revelations, which come through the false 
and debasing influence of artificial drinks. The primary effects 
of coffee-drinking arc evil, because this beverage (in chiklren 
especially) excites the sexual passion many years too early for 
the clevelopnicnt of manhood. Barents who give their little 
ones coffee thereby sow the seeds of sensualism; crippled, 
dwarfed, half-made up, Avith nervous sj'stcms unfit for manly 
exeidion; such children grow up a burden to themselves and 
society.' 

The first sensible influence of coffee is exceedingly fascina¬ 
ting and no less deceptive. You feel so much better! IIoav 
easily your thoughts flow into words ! “ Immediately after the 

coffee,” says a Avriter, “ the stories of memory leap, so to speak, 
to our tongues; and talkativeness, haste, and letting slip some¬ 
thing Ave shoAild not have mentioned, are often the consequence.” 
Moderation and prudence arc A\'holly wanting. The reflective 
seriousness, of our forefathers, the solid firmness of their Avills, 
resolutions, and judgment, the duration of their not speedy but 
poAverful and judicious bodily movements—all this noble im¬ 
press of our nature disappears before this medicinal beveiagts, 
and gives way to over-hasty attempts, rash resolutions, immature 
decisions, levity and fickleness, talkativeness, inconstancy, and 
all the physiological evils Avhich coffee might be employed to 
alleviate. 
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Tlie immoral action of coffee upon the mind has been re¬ 
marked by several scientific men. “ I am well aAvare,” says 
one, “ that the German must drink coffee, if he Avould revel in 
pleasantry, if he would weave together flimsy romances, and 
produce frothy jeux d'esprit} and that the German female 
needs coffee, if she Avould be brilliant and sentimental in modish 
circles. The ballet-dancer, the improvisatorc, the mountebank, 
the juggler, the sharper and the faro-banker, needs coffee, as 
does also the fashionable musical virtuoso for his dizzy rapidity, 
and the omnipresent fashionable physician, Avhen he wishes to 
jluttcr through ninety-nine visits of a morning.” Another says, 
in speaking of the votaries of coffee and tobacco,they can 
not wait till the smoke of the infernal regions surrounds them, 
but encompass tliemselves Avith smoke of their own accord, and 
drink a poison [coffee] Avhich God made black that it might 
bear the devil’s OAAai color.” The latter statement I can not 
endorse; but, in one sense, the idea is too good to be lost. 

The evils of coffee-drinking haA’^e been already recognised by 
•hundreds of parents, and these, Avith a commendable strength 
of moi’al character, ha\"C abolished the use of the article in ’ 
their families. 

Parents knoAV not hoAV they rouse the emotions of conjugal 
love in their young sons and daughters by giving them coifee. 
Coffee goes directly into the spirit of the blood. It rouses the 
physical department of love' or life. This is demonstrated by 
the Avell-knoAvn fact, that persons who drink coffee feel very 
much strengthened for tAA'o or three hours. They feel more 
physical, display more energy, shoAv for the time more manhood. 
But how sorroAvful the reflection, that yotu* energy and activity 
and manhood are under the dominion of the tyrant—that you 
are nobody worth speaking of, unless you have inundated your 
interior with strong decoctions of tea or coffee! You want 
your children to feel happy; therefore yoii teach them, by the 
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aid of joilk and sugar, to drink your poisonous beverages! 
You do this in your kindness; whose pedestal is ignorance! 
Thus you bring out, many years in advance of their proper 
season of development, the passions of the young and growing 
members of your family. This is manifestly wrongful. The 
preternatural action of conjugal love is the cause of various 
evils. It gives us scrions yotith when childhood is only proper 
and desirable; and supplants youth with an unwelcome pre¬ 
cocity and maturity. It militates against all true solidity of 
character. 

Nevertheless, the habit is fast increasing in America. The 
commercial interest in coffee is now very strong. Hundreds 
deal in tea, coffee, tobacco, and alcohol, and amass large fortunes 
out of "the sale of substances, which should never be allowed to 
feross the threshold of the stomach, except in certain spasmodic, 
asthmatic, nervous disturbances of the organism. In a state of 
human development where appetite more than reason, sensualism 
more than spirituality, physical attractions more than mental 
purity and enlightenment, control the multitude, it is highly 
necessary that Reformers at least should throw aside everything 
of a degrading* and disturbing nature, in order to exhjj>it the 
true life to those who wish outward demonstrations of inward 
principles. Not only for this reason, but for individual develop¬ 
ment and refinement, I would urge you to abandon the use of 
coffee, tea, tobacco, and all manner'of liquids—except such as 
spring from Nature’s fountains, so beautifully emblematic.of the 
great and glorious truths which flow to Earth from the Day 
Spring on high. 

Eeasons almost without end might be added to the foregoing. 
13ut I refrain. It is enough to know that our physiological and 
psychological laws remonstrate against the use of stimulants. 
Unnatural tensions, give momentary pleasure and brilliancy, 
but re-actions must follow; and herein lies the mischief. Coffee 
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is a medicine; this, as in the case of tea, is a sufBcicnt*proscrip- 
tion. All excess is viciotis. He who wishes to bless himself, 
the woi'ld by example, and posterity by the transmission ef" 
healthy qualities and noble characteristics, should be temperate 
in all things. The luxxiry of health is superior to the luxury 
of any habit. Be strong,, my brother ! and arise in your 
'strength. Be beautiful, my sister I and abandon all drinks 
which give you a dull cyfe, irregular features, and a leathery 
skin. Parents! let me w^arn yoir to savq yourselves and chil- 
di'en from the evils of coffee-drinking. 

t 

The use of animal substances. —Another secondary cause 
of conjugal misdirection appears at this point —“ walking in the 
footsteps of its predecessor*.” I allude to the extravagant use 
of animal food. Both sexes enter the gladiatorial arena, and 
hold up their hands in favor of a general slaughter of brutes. It 
is enough to drive the angel of purity far away from the habi¬ 
tations of men. The ancient worshippers of fobulous deities 
never hesitated to offer up 5xcn, bullocks, and lambs, as smoking 
sacrifices in honor and fear of the supernal powers; but we, 
thougl^more civilized than they, and less in bondage to myth- 
ologic beings, exhibit a no less extravagant propensity to de¬ 
stroy the beasts of the fields to appease the gods which reign in 
the abdorninfil viscefa! The altars of extremism and inversion- 
ism seem literally covered w ith blood, and reeking with the 
fumes of sacrificial offerings. The millions of tons of animal 
flesh, wdiich travel dow'n the human throat, and roam through 
the wilderness of the veins and arteries, are sufficient to banish 
harmony from thot^onstitution, and declare, as well as maintain, 
the undisputed sw*ay of sensualism. The animal world demands 
animal gratification. The flesh of beasts goes to build up the 
sovereignty of carnalism in man; because, we correspond to the 
food which sustains our being. 

7 « 
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Now, I feel impressed to speak not against the consumption 
of animal matter in the form of meat—I do not \ncan to teach 
that vegetable matter is exclusively man’s a^ipropriate food-- 
but tluT lesson for each to learn, is: that animal substance 
should not form the basis of man’s nutrition. It serves to foster 
and prematurely to develop the ph^^sical manifestations of con¬ 
jugal love. According to, my investigations, into man’s cor¬ 
poreal wants, I aflii'in that no person, not even the laboring 
man, requires more than one meal in twenty-four hours with 
the flesh of animals as an associate article of diet. This meal 
should be the dinner. Breakfast and supper should invariably 
be composed of articles selected from the vegetable world. 
The time will come, 1 think, Avhen man Avill be more of a unit 
in his habits than now — one work, one eat, one play, one 
Sleep, one everything in each’day—revolving once in twenty- 
four hours, like the globe upon its axis. Children are prema¬ 
turely developed by the eating of animal substances;. because 
the influence of such substances is mainly exerted upon the 
reproductive functions; favorably, %r otherwise, according to 
the quantity given them. •Children should cat no meat before 
the fifteenth year; after that, the moderate use of it is beneficial. 

When the constitution becomes habituated to depend upon 
stimulating food, it calls for fluid of a corresponding character. 
Almost every meat-eater experiences a desire for tea, coflee, or 
alcohol. The former provokes a taste for the latter. They 
belong to the same family. Masses of men, in easy circum¬ 
stances, indulge in brandy, champagne, or wine; and this, too, 
at the conclusion of a sumptuous moat-dinner. Consequently, 
the conjugal principle is vitiated. It looki^thcn, only down¬ 
ward into physical conditions; not upward, as it should, toward 
Parental love and happiness. 

Another secondary cause of conjugal misdirection, therefore, 
is; THE PRESENCE OF AlCOHOL IN THE BLOOD. No porSOn, 
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male or female, can feel the purity of conjugal alFcction while 
under any unnatural stimulant. The first effect of Alcohol is 
developed in the blood. This element, as I shall hereafter 
demonstrate, performs a mysterious function in man’s nature, 
which physiologists have not yet discovered. 

It does liot appear necessary that I should admonish intelli¬ 
gent persons to keep “themselves pure and unspotted”—by 
avoiding all the exciting fluids which flow through the channels 
of fashionable and every-day life. Thene is not a mind but 
feels a natural repugnance to alcohol, unless born of parents 
who live in bondage to* its kingly power. And yet, in different 
constitutions, it is no difficult matter to induce a fondness for it. 
I hardly know which monster I Avould rather haA^e set upon a 
brother—King Alcohol with his irresistible poisons, or Death, 
coming before his time, mounted on his j)ale horse, about to 
drive an arrow into the heart of life. The former takes from 
me my brother’s manhood,; the latter couA'cys him only beyond 
the SAveej) of my physical gaze; both events AV'ould cause tears 
to floAv ; but tbe fall of manhood, thrice more than death, Avould 
spread all around a deeper sorrow, and a darker desolation. 
When a man lives the life of temperance, he may not be an 
object of remark; he may resemble a tree in the garden, which, 
because of its even groAvth, is passed by for another more ec¬ 
centric. “ The oak silently groAVS, in the forest, a thousand 
years; only in the thousandth year, Avhen the Avoodinan arrives 
Avith his axe, is there heard an echoing through the solitudes; 
and the oak Jinnounces itself Avhen, Avith far-sounding crash, 
it falls So Avith your manhood. When it falls under the 
foot of Alcohol, an echo is heard, loud and long, through the 
countless avenues of society. 


Drinking while eating. I urge you to sim to your phys¬ 
ical conditions ! Apparently unimportant items in your habits 
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are tile lurking causes of your imperfect health; You can not 
digest what you cat without some uneasiness. Why not ? You 
feel oppressed in your stomach, and depressed in your head 
What can he the cause? Yhere may ho a vastly different 
cause than the one I shall designate, hut, one thing is certain, 
this cause lies at'the foundation of more dyspepsia and abdom¬ 
inal derangements than people generally apprehend. 

I allude to the universal custom of drinking while eating. 
This is a habit whi(;h only the human species perpetuate; for 
the entire animal kingdom is true to nature, and drink after 
eating. There arc several important physiological objections 
to this human habit, hut 1 will only present the most essential. 

The first and foremost objection is this: the inevitable dilu¬ 
tion of the salival and gastric fluids. It is but recently that 
people knoAv that the liqtiid secreted by parotid, submaxillary, 
and sulingual glands, situated in and about the mouth and 
tongue, is essential to the process of digestion. And judging 
by the gallons of salival fluid ejected from the mouths of ven¬ 
erable tobacco-cheAvers and overgrown boys, making a general 
spittoon of the United States, this impression or knowledge, 
that this fluid is important to the health of the body and mind, 
requires to be considerably expanded and deepened. Saliva is 
essential to good digestion. ' It contains a considerable volume 
of oxygen; it is alkaline and is .negative to the gastric fluid, 
which is acid and positive; and during a single meal, about 
four ounces of this fluid is produced. But its negative relation 
to the gastric juice is destroyed, in a great measure, by drink¬ 
ing any liquid while eating. Water, tea, coffee, fermented 
liquor, or other fluids, are strictly improper for the stomach, 
Avhile engaged in masticating food. Every fluid, save water, 
or wine, is superfluous and improper at any time, except in. 
disease. 

Most persons drink from one to three pints of some kind of 
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liquid during a meal. They think they economize in time by 
washing their eatables doAvn—first a mouthful of solid food, 
then a large draught of water, tea, or coffee—^than Avhich there 
is nothing more improper and prejudicial to health, b'or many 
years the stomach may be thus abused, without notifying the 
owner of the wrongs committed; but “pay day” comes at last, 
when the victim must suffer and live in pain until the utmost 
farthing is paid. The true physiological plan is, to eat mo faster 
than you can moisten your food and swalloAv it solely by the 
aid of the saliva fluid, produced from the glands in the month. 
You may be very thirsty; but resist, and, like tlie devil when 
repulsed, it will flee away. Remember, good reader, physiology 
says—“Drink not while you cat, but afterward, if you then 
feel thirsty.” Drinking is mainly a habit; a very bad one for 
the stomach, head, and bowels. Ofttimes, a glass of Avater, a 
cup of tea or coffee, will float the food on the stomach, arrest 
digestion, dilute the gastric fluid, produce Avind, dyspepsia, 
bloating, aching around the waist, and dullness in the mental 
functions. You Avish sometimes to live in harmony with the laws 
of Nature—I knoAV you do; you pray (sometimes) to be alto¬ 
gether good and happy — I know you do ; then tuim your at¬ 
tention toAvard these little habits, which, like invisible threads, 
are Avoven into the Aveb of your existence. 

The Use of Narco'wc Heiibs. Another secondary cause of 
conjugal misdirection, is : the use of Tobacco. 

On the present occasion I feel no impression to array chemi¬ 
cal and physiological objections. To your Wisdom, not to your 
KnoAvledge, I address the principles of Harmonial Reform. It 
would, indeed, be a glorious recompense if your wisdom should 
gain poAver enough to raise you to the platform of manhood; 
and, then, so to open your eyes to the multifarious evils Avhich 
your example, when below manhood, inevitably develops in the 
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young, that you could never forget the impression thereof. I 
speak now only to those Avho feel that they have laid their 
manhood upon the altar of ignorance—a costly sacrifice to some 
atrocious yet fashionable habit. 

. Tobacco is the most diabolical slaveholder; because it is the' 
most Qontemptible. Man always looks back with disgust upon 
the day, when, before the angels and in spite of the remon¬ 
strances of his own soul, he became stained with a Tobacco 
Plant! And should he ever renounce it, cease to be a plant 
upon which the nauseous worm feeds, and reassert his man¬ 
hood, the circumstance forms a strange crisis in his history^ 
—he remembers and speaks of it as a valiant and heroic deed. 
If you Avish to see tAvo of the most desperate ruffians—who 
haVe been introduced to kings and queens, Avho enter fashiona¬ 
ble groups, Avho receive the homage of many clergymen and 
the slavish attentions of thousands of human beings everyAvhere 
— then behold Alcohol and Tobacco. Like the Satanic twins, 
they live in each other’s demoniac embrace—bound together by 
a tic of affinity, which can not be severed Avithout endangering 
the existence of both. These are the two thieves between whom 
manhood is crucified. Manhood, even while experiencing the 
last agonies of its barbarous crucifixion, has been knoAvn, in 
some instances, to turn its longing eyes toward one of the 
thieves. Tobacco, and exclaim—“This day .thou wilt be Avith 
me.” For it is notoriously true, that criminals and insane per¬ 
sons who have used this loathsome weed, would consent to bp 
deprived of anything for the sake of getting a taste of it. In 
fact, it is difficult to find a jAerSon in a Prison, House of Correc¬ 
tion, or Penitentiary, who does not use this narcotic. Men will 
storm and hail and thunder and lightning, if deprived of To¬ 
bacco. Mad men Avill exhibit rage equal to a tempest, or mel¬ 
ancholy looking toAvard suicide, when not supplied.with this foe 
of manhood and purity. I*am saying all this to young men, to 
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old men also, and to Parents, wlio have children to develop 
into life. 

Associated with Tobacco, is man’s abased friend—“ Opium.” 
Its popular use, in medicine or otherwise, is prejudicial to health. 
Its efi’ect is not less fascinating and deterious than 

The Coca of South America. The Indians of Peru ha\-e 
a mighty love for the coca leaf. This plant somewhat resem¬ 
bles the vine; the leaves at the proper season are stripped and 
dried, and packed in bags. Th'ey have an aromatic, bitter 
taste. The miners chew them, and they produce the exhilarar 
ting effects of opium, without drowsiness or stupefaction, but 
like all stimulants, debilitate the body, and produce a nervous 
disorder in the system, Avhich, in its gradual growth, at last 
overcomes its victim, and he perishes. 

The following particulars of this- intoxicating plant, may not 
be uninteresting. They arc the substance of observations made 
by Dr. Poe])ig, in his travels in Chili and Peru. Tlie plant is 
called the coca, but, notwithstanding the similarity of its name, 
it in no ,respect resembles, nor is it in any way connected Avith 
the cocoa-nut tree. 'I’he coca, is a bush from six to eight feet 
high, somewhat like the blackthorn, Avhich it resembles in its 
numerous white blossoms, and lively bright green leaves. 
These leaves Avhich are gathered are carefully dried, are an 
article of brisk trade, and the use of them is as old as the first 
knowledge of the history of Peru. It is a stimulant, which acts 
upon the nerves in the same manner as opium. Unhappily, the 
use of it has degenerated into a vice, which seems incurable. 
The Indians of America, especially those of the Peruvian 
Andes, notAvithstanding the civilization AA'hich surrounds them, 
have a vague sense of their oavu incuraldi; deficiency, and hence 
they are eager to relieve themselves by violent excitements, 
from such melancholy feelings. This accounts not only for the 
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use of the coca, but also for the boundless -love of spirituous 
liquors, which possesses scarcely any other people in the world 
in an equal degree. To the Peruvian, the coca is the source 
of the highest gratification; for under its influence his usual 
iftelancholy leaves* him, and his dull imagination presents him 
with images which he rffever enjoys, in his- usual state of mind. 
If it can not entirely produce the terrible feeling of over-excite¬ 
ment that opium does, yet it reduces the person who uses it to 
a similar state, which is doubly dangerous, because though less 
in degi’ee, it is of far longer duration. This effect is not per¬ 
ceived until after continued observation, for a new-comer is sur¬ 
prised indeed at the many disorders to which the men of many 
classes of the people are subject in Peru, but he is very far from 
ascribing them to coca. A look at a determined coquero, gives 
the solution of a phenomenon ; unfit for all the serious concerns 
of life, such a one is a slave to his passion, even more tlian the 
drunkard, and exposes himself to far greater dangers to gratify 
his j)ropensity. As the magic power of the herb can not be 
entirely felt, until the usual concerns of daily life, or the inter¬ 
ruptions of social intercourse, cease to employ the mental pow¬ 
ers, the genuine coquero retires into solitary darkness or the 
wilderness, so soon as his longing for his intoxication becomes 
irresistible. When night, which is doubly awful in the gloomy 
forest, covers the earth, he remains stretched out under the tree 
which he has chosen; without the protection of a fire near him, 
he listens with indifference to the growling of the ounce; and 
when, amid peals of thundipr, the clouds pour down torrents of 
rain, or the fury of the hurricane uproots the oldest trees, ho 
regards it not. In two days he generally returns, pale, trem¬ 
bling, his eyes sunk; a fearful picture of,unnatural indulgence. 
"He who has once been seized with this passion, and is placed 
in a situation that favors its development, is a lost man. The 
author heard in Peru truly deplorable accounts of young men 
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of good families, wlio, in an accidental visit to the woods, began 
to use coca to pass away the time, soon acquired a relish for it, 
and from that moment were lost to the civilized world, and as 
if under some malignant spell, refused to return to the towns. 
We are told how the relations at length discOA-’ered the fugitive 
in some remote Indian village, and in spite of his tears, dragged 
him back to his home. But these unhappy persons Avere as 
fond of living in the wilderness, as averse to the more orderly 
mode of life in the toAvns; for public opinion condemns the 
white coquero, as it docs an incorrigible drunkard among us. 
They therefore take the earliest opportunity of escaping to the 
Avoods, where, degraded, unworthy of the white complexion, 
the stamp of natural superiority, and become half savages, they 
fall victims to premature death, through the immoderate use. of 
this intoxicating herb.” 

As tobacco is supremely disgusting to the unperverted taste, 
so is it extremely difficult to renounce, when once the taste is 
perverted by it. It destroys the real delights of flavors. Upon 
the brain it exerts, like the coca plant, a strange fascination. 
When once it has mastered a man, though his genius be as 
Shakspere’s and lus strength as Webster’s, he is no longer him¬ 
self Avithout it. Ho is a miserable slave to its narcotizing influ¬ 
ence. It conquers decency and refinement—benumbs the sen¬ 
sibilities, and dethrones the love of purity so ahsolutchj, that 
you Avill see its victims, though gentlemen and perfectly decor¬ 
ous in the common affairs of life, ejecting their nauseating saliva 
in parlors, in churches, in cars, in, stages—in your face-even, if 
perchance you be to the windward: all, in open violation of 
the Law of Conjugal Loa’c, Avhich ever demands SAveetness and 
the keenest appreciation of the Beautiful and the True! A 
man, once mastered, becomes really more attached to his 
Tobacco than to his wife or • children. Because these he can 
get along without. But deprive hhn of his master, and, like 
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the slave of ignorance, he falls into helplessness and compara* 
tive imbecility. 

All these consequences attach to tobacco in any form. The 
unpromising expression of the fashionable youth is a commen¬ 
tary on the use of cigars. Young ladies sometimes fmicy noth¬ 
ing disgusting in the perfumes of a fragrant cigar! But they 
might discover, by a brief trial, an irritahle diqwsitim in the 
person from' whose month ascends the smoke of .toiment. 

'J'']ic great point to be settled, is: the pernicious action of 
tobacco upon the reproductive functions. I think you need 
not be told that cbildren, Avith constitutions compounded of 
Tea, Coflee, Flesh, Alcohol, and Tobacco, can not become as 
perfect men and women as those born Avith pure blood and no 
conjugal precocity to militate against their development. I)r. 
Adam Clark said, that, if he Avere to offer up a sacrifice to his 
Satanic majesty, it should be “ a roasted 2eig sPtrfJcd with tobacco” 
But Avhat kind of a sacrifice is it Avhich thousands of parents 
prepare? Answer: JjUtle. cliUdren, manvfacUered out of all 
the condiments of fashionable intemgie ranee ! There is no esca¬ 
ping the fact, that all conjugal misdirections not only produce 
unhappiness among the married, but. bloom out like poisonous 
Aveeds in the offspring. Unless renounce these enslaving 
practices, and keep your •children from all acquaintance with 
them, Ave can never hope to free this Avorld of “the ills which 
flesh is heir to”—scrofula, and its child, consumption, dyspepsia, 
rheumatism, paralysis, Ac.; all of Avhich defects spring out of 
extrcmisin and inversionism, and tlio latter from man’s false 
and niimanly habits. 

ItviLS ARISING FROM LATE SUPPERS. Another secondary 
cause of conjugal misdirection, is: surcharging the system 
with food at an unscaso'nable hour. .This habit is fostered 
and recommended by persons whose judgments otherAvise are 
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sound. IIow many individuals abuse themselves before re¬ 
tiring, by substituting the law of sustenance for the law of 
abstinence, and present to the world, on the folloAving morn¬ 
ing, a frowning brow, with a catalogue of complaints, for 
which a physiologist ci^ have no sympathy, because, as he 
well knows, the troubles were developed by abuse. 

It will do for natures, with bristles on, who live naturally in 
stys, and never think, to eat grunt and go to led and dream; 
but for men and women, who-live on earth Avhich is an introduc¬ 
tion to sublimcr destinations, to imitate the lower kingdom is too 
« 

deplorable to contemplate. Some' persons think they f(;cl better 
by eating something before retiring. I grant that they* do. But 
what outrages must have been, for several years, committed 
against both soul and body in order to render such a crime a 
comfort! Small sins, to a great sinner, arc diversions. When 
I arrive at a point where the violation of a living law will be 
to me a means of temporary pleasure, then will I soon learn 
the way to the house of death; then will I convey the seeds 
of suicide and destruction into the family of my brother— 
teaching him and his children, by my example, the sure path 
to conjugal misdirections and misery ! 

Now it may seem strange to you, that a late siqrpcr is a cer¬ 
tain cause of extremism, even in persons of otherwise temperate 
habits. If some of us could take a retrospective view into the 
heg 'mning of our individualities, I venture to say that not a few 
would trace their origin to a cause no higher than the conjugal 
emotions occasioned by the stimulations of d late sujrper, pres¬ 
sing the blood into abnormal activity, and the feelings into 
coarse and scnsualistic directions. It is sometimes wondered 
at, that clergymen, although talented and exemplary, do not 
produce better children—superior to the common mould, '^fhe 
answer is; that these men may not obey the Conjugal Law. 
After the evoning’s discourse, some erf them eat hearty suppers; 
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th'e result is often seen in the form and character of their off¬ 
spring, In illustration of this fact, examine the history of 
several prominent actors, who have played to admiring 
crowds.” They eat but little before performing. But when 
the play is finished, and the green room is exchanged for 
the supper-table, then behold the causes of misdirection 1, 
Tea, coffee, alcohol, meat, and tobacco, are the sources of com¬ 
fort ! What results follow ?, Answer: The extremism of con¬ 
jugal love! 

Another secondary cause of extremism and inversionism; as 
well as the promoter of certain gastric diseases which impair 
eyesight, is— 

The popular habit of Burning night into day. Both 
sexes, especially in cities, join ecpially in this violation of 
Nature’s Laws. They see no harm in it. I will not say 
that people “love darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds are evil”—but affirm, that the son of Venus, the blind 
and impulsive Cupid, accomplishes enough mischief, after 
daylight has departed, to sink many constitutions as Ioav in 
the earth as the fabled cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. If we 
desire to remain above the earth — if we desire to be endowed 
with health, beauty, and majesty of organization—if we desire 
freely to bathe in the fountain of Love and Wisdom — to bask 
in the hallowed effulgence of a well-ordered and happy state of 
society, whoso most sacred symbol shall bo ‘‘ Home”—then lot 
us become mdividual reformers, let us take ourselves into the 
custody of wisdom, and act, under all circumstances, as Nature 
and Reason sanction! 

I have interrogated Nature on the subject of regulating the 
actions and habits of men, and in reply, she imparts to the 
world the following most important episode in the system of 
truth— 
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That our globe diurnally experiences, from the influence of 
»he sun, a positive and a negative action. The positive action 
of the sun increases, progressively, until the maximum point of 
the magnetic power is reached—or, until the negative action 
commences — which occurs, invariably, in all countries and lati 
tudes, when the sun has passed the meridian line. With the 
negative or electrical action the same progressive influence of 
the solar body is observable—increasing with the declension 
of the sun, and continuing till twelve o’clock at night, at which 
point thejpositive action recommences. In other words: the 
most positive period occurs at twelve o’clock each day, and the 
• most negative period occurs at twelve o’clock each night, with 
all the precision which belongs to the revolution of the globe 
itself. ’The invisible action of the solar influence ebbs and 
flows over the earth, and through each and every object and 
essence on its surface, in a manner Somewhat resembling the 
rise and fall of tides. • 

There is a beautiful correspondence between man and the 
globe he inhabits. (Sec diagram on page 167.) And the dis¬ 
covery and application of this important Solar Code of Laws 
will prove more conducive to “ peace on earth” than the influ¬ 
ence of all the decalogue—yea, more salutary on morals, than 
the received testaments have yet been proved to be. 

During the positive period, which begins at twelve o’clock at 
night and progressively increases until twelve o’clock on the 
following day, all the vitalizing Jluids and controlling forces in 
plants, in trees, in birds, in animals, and in man, are engaged 
in the performance, of their highest uses —in the discharge of 
their highest functions and duties of oflice in the respective 
departments of creation.. During the positive period, when the 
sun reaches forth its countless golden arms of power, and manip¬ 
ulates, so to speak, the entire face and form of nature, inducing 
a species of clairvoyance in everything, then the mineral king 
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doTh goes through the process of copulation, impregnation, and 
prolification—^then, too, tlie. innumerable forms, in the world 
of vegetation, grow and expand and multiply and replenish 
the earth—and the Avorld of animals, including the bird king¬ 
dom, experience their highest enjoyment, and, being true to 
themselves, obey the same laws which actuate and govern the 
subordinate kingdoms. 

During the negative period, which begins at twelve o’clock 
each day, and terminates at midnight, the same vitalizing fluids 
and controlling forces, residing in the various kingdoms, arc 
engaged in the performance of their most inferior uses —that is, 
they are doin^ lesser things in the economy, though none the 
less useful, such as building up structures, supplying matter to 
^compensate for expenditure, &c.; and,-while thus employedj 
they should not be disturbed. 

Man should* regulatc \m life, and all his habits, by the solar 
laws of nature. Just in projiortion as- human beings “ turn 
night into day,” will they become weaJi and -negative in body} 
in mind coarse and sensualistic. All thoughts born at night are 
uoctural and short-lived; every book, written at night, has the 
elements of decay in it. The entire creation teaches man a 
Bublimc lesson of wisdom on this subject. You well know 'with 
what admirable regularity the beasts of the fields and fowls of 
the air obey the solar law! I shall not undertake to prove, 
that, with few exceptions, the most healthy, the handsomest, the 
longest-lived, the happiest persons, those who think best and 
do the race most good, arc they who obey the sun in their 
eating and sleeping. Could you open your eyes upon the in¬ 
habitants of the superior Planets, where the Solar Religion of 
Nature is worshipped in the life, you would doubt no longer. 

The law, in brief, seems to me to be this:—that mankind’s 
chief and most supei'Ior works should be accomplished before 
twelve o’clock each day. His morning should commence when 
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lie can see without artificial light. The afternoon is appropriate 
to more ordinary or physical employments. The evening is 
proper, not for study or reflection, but for sports and association. 
The evening should end at nine o’clock; when every son and 
daughter should retire, at peace within, with no surfeit of sport; 
being altogether free of the secondary cause of conjugal mis¬ 
direction. 

Knowledge does not save the Soul. No man should live 
ujion tlic misfortunes of his fellow-men. And yet, as people 
are kept in ignorance respecting the vital laws of procreation 
and life, the pliysician must be sought and rewarded for pur- 
poses of neutralizing, as far as possible, tlie Avrong doings of 
Unwise and unfortunately situated men. But now, in the mid¬ 
dle of the rijfcst century that ever rolled over the earth, it is 
no longer possible to keep the world from the tree of knoAvl- 
edge. Its roots, so firmly established in the noble science of 
geology, its body composed of art, literature, and education, its 
branches of all affection and spirituality, we may seek in 
safety its delightful shade and partake of its nutritious fruit. 

The profession and wisdom of the physician and divine, I 
repeat, unlike the knoAvledge of any artist or mechanic, should 
have a practical residence in every human head. Medical 
science, or the knowledge of the laws and functions of our 
material structure, is justly the estate of each man, as much so 
as his head and hands. Knowledge, therefore, upon these laws 
and functions is sought; to withhold it longer .would be no less 
than a crime against the requirements of human nature. 

But human nature is not saved J'rom the commission of wrong 
by mere knowledge! Do I hear a voice from the “ Positive 
Philosophers” ? What do I learn from Auguste Comte ? And 
what does the vorld say % It answers: Knowledge does not 
save the soul. Intelligent persons %Vill “ sin against light and 

8 
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understanding.” Medical science may persuade a man lliat 
alcohol is a poison, still that man will, in six cases out of ten, 
partake of the liquid as before. However wrong and injurious 
green tea and strong coffee and tobacco, in all its formSj may ho 
demonstrated to he; yet how saddening and disheartening it is 
to hehold the very persons who possess this knowledge, still 
persisting in the use of these deleterious substances. Is this 
owing to a perverseness in our nature ? Is it explainable on 
tlie hypothesis of innate depravity? I think not. Because 
knowledge h not the savior of the soul. The largest portion 
of our nature, as I have already shown, is feeling {or consciotis- 
ness) over Avhich Knotclcdge has hut a partial control. 

Pliysiologists may demonstrate the evil of late suppers; the 
public teacher may explain the reasons to the conviction of 
every intellect; yet persons Avill yield to their inclinations and 
sin on just as before! I have heard many affirm that they 
Avould, hnon'inghj and wiUinghj, “ sacrifice ten years” of their 
life rather than deprive themselves of certain unhealthy luxu¬ 
ries. And I verily believe that, a full presentation of the 
monstrous, odious, unnatural, ruinous vices of youth and mau- 
hood Avill not stay the rolling flood of these abominations; that 
KnoAvledge, alone, will not save the youth nor the man — the 
misdirected and the habitual ti*ansgressor—from the future 
commission of crime and its desolating consequences. 

It is quite true, hoAvever, that KnoAvledge operates upon and 
develops cautiousness; it suggests prudence and policy. But 
it is a universal fact, nevertheless, that prudence and policy do 
not save the people from discords, crime, and misery. Persons 
whose physiological knoAvlcdge, endorsed by absolute .experi¬ 
ence, proves to them that certain articles of food are hurtful, 
continue to eat tlie same, when strongly tempted, notAvithstand- 
ing. If knoAvledge does not save the people, then the question 
is —“ What Avill ?” What shcdl we do to he saved ? 
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Answer: through Wisdom. No man, liowever versed in 
science and knowledge, is saved from various substitutions (or 
sins) except through a principle of Justice (called Conscience) 
which si)iings from and belongs to the soul’s executive depart¬ 
ment. He who is kept from sin through knowledge only, is in 
bondage to laAvs and prudeiitialisms; he realizes, in the midst 
of cautions and restraints, no beautiful voluntary freedom, jio 
grand liberty of nature; but, just so far as knowledge of conse¬ 
quences docs save a man from the commission of crime, so far 
is he in slavery to fear, and its influence. "This projiosition is, 
doubtless, a stranger to you; but I pray you examine it. 

Apply the doctrine to yoirr daily experience. If you aban¬ 
don the habit of using tobacco, merely because your judgment 
has roused your caution to shun the personal evils arising from 
the habit, then do you feel a freedom in its abolition ? Do you 
cease to do evil, in this case, from a sincere love of and attrac¬ 
tion toward good I Or, do you do good simply because your 
judgment teaches you to fear the consccpicnces of evil? The 
moral benefit of your actions will bo proportioned to tJie nature 
of the motive which prompts and produces thcan. A mother 
forbids her child the doing of certain deeds, under penalty of 
“ a whipping,” or some other severe chastisement. Docs the 
child feci a liherty, an attraction, to leave the wrong and do the 
right ? No ! The penalty is an appeal to cautiousness, through 
Knowledge. Fear, and not conscience, keeps the individual 
from crime; when the fear is removed, all restraint is gone, and 
the child sins with a semi-consciousness of freedom. 

But what hind of freedom is it % It is not a positive freedom, 
such as an enlightened conscience can furnish; it is but a nega¬ 
tive, animal emancipation from the warnings of Knowledge, and 
the intimidating whisperings of Cautiousness. 

Now, if, in my course of Lectures upon the various require¬ 
ments and abuses of our own dual nature, I can do nothing 
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viore than expand yonr Knowledge, and rouse your Cautious* 
ness against tlie commission of certain crying sins, then, alas! 
will this work do the world little service. For those among 
you, kind readers, who Avould refrain from evil bemuse of 
knowledge, and from the cautions and restraints which knowl¬ 
edge suggests and itnposes, would be doing good, merely from 
fear^—-from the slavish dread of future consequences to yourselves 
—just as Christians are made and held in the paths of church- 
ianity by the preaching of eternal punishment. 

There is, I think, no true freedom separate from Wisdom. 
Wisdom is the soul’s seer of Justice; the eternal judge be¬ 
tween “ right and wrong,” as these words are commonly used. 
When a man believes himself to bo in the Right, his power is 
wonderful and tremendous; he can put to flight ten thousand, 
who act exclusively from the prudcntialisms of knowledge and 
the slavish policies of caution. 

Suppose I succeed in convincing you that certain vices are 
wrong: will that conviction save you from them ? If the con¬ 
viction is based wholly xipon knowledge, and stands as a soli¬ 
tary argument of cause and effect, then it will not save you; 
but, on the other hand, if the conviction be sent through the 
medium of Kijowledge to the throne of Wisdom, and takes root 
there and grows up like a tree of Righteousness in the garden 
of the soul, then your salvation from the evils will be sure and 
steadfast, through eternal years. 

Now it is a startling truth, that, a wrong committed in secret, 
against the laws of one human soul, is a wrong done to the 
whole race of man. Your 'principle of justice rrnist see this 
truths before you can he saved, through Ed,ucation, from sin. 
A small pebble, cast in the lake, stirs the whole. As are drops 
of water, even so are individuals—united in one common body 
of life, flowing in one direction, hastening to one great ocean 
of being, with one cause and one destiny! When you live and 
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do rigid, you arc then not merely doing yourselves a reasonable 
service, but you are, through your benevolence and justice, 
making the race a most valuable gift. The voluntary substitu¬ 
tion of one law for another, called “ a sin,” which makes you 
sad and miserable, acts in a thousand different ways upon all 
the world. Your clouded brow saddens your nearest companion; 
sadness impairs digestion and physical functions; these dis¬ 
turbances impair character and disposition; these afflict friend, 
kindred, neighbor, offspring, and, finally, through the mysterious 
lines of sympathy, all human kind. 

Although ignorance may be truthfully considered as the 
greatest foe of human progression and happiness, yet it will be 
seen that Knoiclcdge, abstractly considered, is not man’s Savior. 
Knowledge is external ; a product of the faculty of mind by 
which an argument is comprehended; the Avealth of the faculties, 
whereby Ave perceive the obvious relationships subsistiilg be¬ 
tween cause and effect. 

A man may liaA’e knowledge sufficient to inform him concern¬ 
ing the evil effects to accrue from the substitution of any law 
of his constitution; yet the history of mankind proves that 
such knoAvledge, on the part of man, has not saved him from 
such plain and unequiAmcal transpositions. By this I would 
not be understood as saying {inything derogatory of any 
description of knowledge; nor as implying that knowledge is 
inefficient, in all minds and under all circumstances, to accom¬ 
plish the apparent salvation of the individual; but I mean to 
say that there is a Principle in man aside from, superior to, 
existing as a product of, knowledge, Avhich, alone, is adequate 
to saA'e him from committing crimes of any conceivable magni¬ 
tude. And yet, it should be remembered, man ahvays needs 
Association, or helps tOAvard the right. 

A man must feel, as well as know, that it is wrong to com¬ 
mit certain crimes before he experiences the ability to with- 
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stand temptation. The metaphysical term for this feeling, is 
'^Conscience;” but, as the history of the I'acc demonstrates, 
conscience is far more educational than innate and natural; 
therefore that tliis itiward fcclhig of right must be traced to a 
different foundation and bo differently entitled. 

By analyzing the constitution of the human mind, as seen in the 
different diagrams, I find in it certain great general laws of regu¬ 
larity, of order, of j)rccision, of balance or equilibrium. These 
laAvs control the germ of our being, and regulate all its subse¬ 
quent developments. They are not foreign to the elements of 
the mind; they are interwoven with them, as kindred with kin¬ 
dred; and are, tlierefore, alive to every movement and transac¬ 
tion outside of or within the mental economy. These laws, in 
’their hest culmination, create what might be termed “a faculty 
of Justice.” This resides in the superior parts of the brain. 
Wlien fully and in every way well developed, it is the Sove¬ 
reign, not only of knowledge, but also of all the aficctions and 
attractions which actuate and enliven our whole being. This 
“Justice” is the Savior of the mind. In its primary contem¬ 
plations and provisions, it includes the welfiire and preservation 
of the individual. Iir this phase, it appeals only to self-interest, 
self-gratification, and self-development. It holds up to the 
mind certain interests which pertain to itself alone. Through 
knowledge, which perceives the relation between cause and- 
effect, this power teaches the mind its own true interests, and 
the means of comfort and enjoyment. It refers to sounds for 
the car, sights for the eye, flavors for the palate, sensations for 
the nervous system, objects and scenery for the perceptives, to 
sentiments and friends for the affections; and so, like a good 
physician prescribing for his favorite patient, self-justice pre¬ 
scribes for and guides the individual. Still the mind is not 
saved. Because this “Justice” must have a grander and more 
noble development, before it can elevate the mind sufficiently 
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to lift it above the capability of yielding to cmjdiaiic and posi 
live temptntio?is. 

Knowledge ean not save the mind, because it sees only A^dlat 
ouglit to be done, but docs not feel. Knowledge is the product 
of previous skepticism. But this feeling—this grand and noble 
sense of justice to friend, to kindred, and to the world — is a 
product of the inherent undying laws of the constitution. 

In contradistinction to Knowledge, this Justice of the mind 
should be called Wisdom; which, as I have said, is the faculty 
of intuition—of kirowing, without investigation—of prophesy¬ 
ing, without perception—of feeling correctly along the tele¬ 
graphic lines of sympathy, without even the suggestions of ex¬ 
terior experience! This I perceive to bo the Savior of the 
soul; the innermost and uppermost Faculty of the mental con¬ 
stitution, By the action of this Bower, a man is saved ofpially’ 
from the commission of small and great crimes; bec.ause it lifts 
him out of the sphere of mere2>ersonal consideration and, gratifi¬ 
cation ; it opens his eyes, as Paul’s were, at once to the multi¬ 
farious influences which a single bad habit is capable of casting 
abroad upon the whole family of man. A secret -vice is never 
confined, to the solitude U'herein it is committed ! It makes its 
impression upon all the nerves, and elements, and fluids of the 
body. These, deranged, affect the mind; the mind, disturbed, 
affects the countenance, the si)eech, and all the senses; .and 
therefore, when the victim meets his friend he has not so good 
a thought for him, nor so pleasant a countenance, nor so valua¬ 
ble an expression, nor is he capable of desiring, and therefore 
suggesting, refined and ennobling entertainments; but his dis¬ 
turbed body, his perturbed mind, his morbid sensibilities, his 
beclouded countenance, and his stammering sjmech — all con¬ 
serve to beget corresponding states in the mind and body of his 
associates; and the latter communicate it unconsciously to their 
associates; and these to others; and so the insinuating invidi- 
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ous poison of corruption and contamination, once in motion, 
flows from friend to friend like an epidemic, and from family 
to family, from society to society, and finally from nation to 
nation, like a rolliui? flood. I affirm again tkat, it would re¬ 
quire an angel’s clairvoyance to see at wliat extreme point— 
upon wliat shores of infinitude—the effect of a single sin die* 
away into everlasting solitude and impotency! This is no 
exaggeration. 

It is exceedingly difiicnlt to determine the extent to AA^hich 
the fecundating and prolificating propensities of an individual 
hahit is carried. If, in your Avisdom and fraternal justice, you 
can realize that when you do a wrong to your own person you 
then and thcrchy do a Avrong to the uniA’erse, I am sure you 
will go and sin no more / An enlarged sentiment of Justice to 
•all mankind Avill save you from substitutions, more promjitly and 
effectually, than a mere experimental hiowledge of cause and 
effect. The former gives you the suhlime or divine 'power of self- 
control. The latter informs you, simply, of the relation hetAveen 
causes and consequences. A single bad habit or deed in our 
forefathers, circulates in our OA\'n blood to-day—inclining, us 
during moments of Aveakness and inattention, toAvard the samo 
thing. An author hath Avell said; 

“A pebble on the streamlet scant, 

Has turned the course of many a river 
A dew-drop on the baby plant 
Has warped the giant oak for ever.” 

And Pope, the philosophic poet, in referring to the epidemic 
tendency of virtue, develops the same principle:— 

“Self-love but selves the virtuous mind to wake, 

As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake; 

The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 

Anothei still, and still another spreads; 
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Friend, parent, neighbor, first it will embrace • 

Ilis country next, and next all human race: 

Wide and more wide, the o’erflowings of the mind 
Take every creature in' of every kind; 

Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty bless’d, 

And Heaven beholds its image in its breast.” 

It is otir liigliest personal interest to bo onr brotlier’s keeper, 
His suffering is our suffering; bis happiness is our happiness; 
liis elevation is ours; his righteous obedience is our rigditcous 
obedience—just as the health and harmony of the body is 
health and harmony of mind. There is no separation or dis¬ 
tinction between their laws or intcrc.sts. Unless I can make 
the people fool in Wisdom (through the faculty of knowledge) 
how wropg it is to do wrong, I shall fail utterly in presenting 
the means of their salvation. A man must not only know that 
it is wrong to do certain things (because of the logical conse¬ 
quences and suffering Avhich Avill follow to himself) but lie must 
also feel that he is too nohle, too just, too regardful of the inter¬ 
ests and development (f kindred, neighbor, and the Avorhl, to 
allow himself ever to sin against light and knowledge. 

I Avish to avoid repetition, but the neAvness of our phrenolo¬ 
gical proposition urges me to state the generalization : IvnoAvl- 
edge, a product of the.front brain, is atheistical; Wisdom, a 
product of the top brain, is dcistical; Love, a product of the 
back brain, is idolatrous. A person Avith the back brain pre- 
pfmderating, is invariably an imjAulsive being, as Avell as an idol- 
ator. He boAvs at the shrine of something, commencing Avith 
self, passing through conjugal love, children, home, friend.s, local¬ 
ities, and not stopping short of the adoration of some object, 
sentiment, or delkiitc source of gratification. Wisdom, as before 
defined, is the feeling, the equalizing, the balancing, the intui¬ 
tional, the believing, the prophetic, the Divine faculty of the 
mind. It believes in a God, not without reason and knoAvledge, 

8 '* 
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but by their aid and by virtue of their normal exercise and 
attainments. But KnoAvledgc is a skeptic. It is the masculine 
power, I repeat, which doubts everything in order to learn 
everything; believes in nothing to the end that he may accu¬ 
mulate evidence; has no intuition, no forecast; believes only 
upon absolute demonstration, which is the extinguishment of 
belief. So, too, we may show that a person Avith a j)repondcr- 
ance of tbe front and back brain, and deficient in the upper por¬ 
tions, is alternately an idolater and an iconoclast—full of im¬ 
pulses and adoration and sentiment at one moment, and as re¬ 
plete Avith doubt and stoicism and skepticism the next j while 
a person Avith a dominant superior or top brain, in connection 
with defective knoAving or rcllectiv.e poAvers, and deficient in 
^lie back regions of the cranium, is one who is full of faith in 
the divine, in man, in nature, in the universe, in the Deity. 
He believes Avithout knoAving Avhy; Avithout the of 

knoAving. He understands, Avithout the ability to give the first 
philosophical reason Avhy he entertains such convictions. He 
feels, and acts, and has confidence in the supreme and supernal 
powers of the universe—without the first iota of scientific truth, 
or the rudiments of common philosophical reasoning, by Avhich 
conclusions arc safely arrived at—based wholly upon an intui¬ 
tive recognition of the princijiles of.cause and effect. 

Nor do I perceive it to be wholly Avithin the power of any 
man to reform himself hy the force of will. Will is an effect of 
certain causes. A man’s resolutions and intentions may be 
gAod; but Avhen habits arc to be corrected, it is too often true 
that man— 

“ Resolves and re-resolves and dies the same.” 

How frequently do Ave find the will dethroi^d and paralyzed 1 
It is very easy to urge reform to the AvayAvard man, but it is 
hard to render him mongh poiccful to forsake his ways. 1 
affirm, Avithout fear of contradiction, that ivill is nerer adequate, 
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by itself, to work a change from customary and paralyzing vice, 
to beautiful .and vigorous virtue. The willing power can not 
come until Knowledge is obtained; then Wisdoin is expanded 
and elevated. When a man impairs Lis Wisdom-principle, be 
loses a fortune. Bankruptcy is upon lum! A high toned sdf- 
re&jycct, wLicli arises from the faculties on the liigliest part of the 
Lead, is more powerful than works of individual reform. More 
true respect for your mauLood, more breadtli to your justice for 
tlie world, will do more tLan all the resolutions conceivable. 
But, in every reform enlerprise, a man needs associates; alone, 
and unstimulated by others, the best will sometimes fail. 

Directions for curing the effects of Extremism or Inver- 
sionism, after all that Las been said concerning the causes, 
both primary and sccondaiy, do not appear necessary, Tlie 
intelligent reader perceives at once that a cure depends upon 
an unconditional and almost immediate rejection of all the 
causes which lead to such atrocious effects. In the first volume 
of this scries, “ The Physician,” may be found several direc¬ 
tions ; especially in reference to the administration of food, 
water, air, light, electricity, and magnetism. If these sugges¬ 
tions be but partially adopted in practice, with the self-psycho¬ 
logical power of an unceasing prayer for health and purity added 
thereto, your cure, though slow and sometimes apparently doubt¬ 
ful, will, nevertheless, be sure and satisfactory. 

Articles to be avoided, while on the journey from your 
present unhappy condition to the peaceful Empire of Health, 
according to good authority, are: — Old smoked salted meat, 
and fish, sausages, fat'pork, geese, ducks, shell-fish, and fish not 
having scales, the flesh of all young animals, highly-seasoned 
soups, saucds, cakes and pastry, rancid butter and cheese, bread 
which, contains salseratus, soda, or cream of tartar, honey and 
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all colored candles prepared by tlie confectioner, horse-radisL, 
oviioiis, pej)pei’, mustard, nutmeg*, cloves, and like, condiments; 
all kinds of spirituous and fermented liquors; all artificijil and 
natural mineral waters, vinegar and diluted mineral acids, cofice, 
tea, spiced chocolates. Tobacco in every form, Camrhor and 
and all perfumes. 

I’articularly careful should such patients he in the use of Food 
and Water. Odiey should drink and eat nothing just before re¬ 
tiring or sleeping; no matter how sensitive the stomach may 
be, with a morbid craving for “ sometlfing” to giye a feeling of 
temporary satisfaction. 

Salasratus is said to be injurious to the human system, and 
many assert that it destroys thousands of children and some 
adults every year. In New Brunswick, contiguous to Blaine, 
the 2di}'sic'ia]is are wont to say that half the children are killed 
by tlie use of salmratus. The evil is fast spreading throughout 
the Union. Families of moderate size already use from ten to 
twenty-five jaounds yesirly. Storekeejaers wlio have been en¬ 
gaged in the business for many years, have told us that formerly 
they used to j^nvehase thi-ee or four small kegs of salccratus for 
a year’s supjdy in a country village, but that now they j)urchase 
inore than as many large cases, Aveighing six or eight hundred 
pounds each. Ijarge quantities are used in making bread, the 
most common food, and of which all partake. Milk should 
take its jfiace there. Many persons are in the habit of adding 
a little saleratus to most kinds of j)astry. “ We are inclined,” 
says the New 'England Farmer, “to believe the remarks 
quoted above have much truth in them. We do not know 
hoAv far the poAver of saleratus may be neutralized by a 
mixture of other substances used as food, but it may be 
known by the chemist, and should be explained to the peo¬ 
ple.” AVhat is salmratus? Wood is burnt to ashes. Ashes 
are laxiviated—lye is the result. Lye is evaporated by boiling 
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— black salts are the residuum, The salts undergo a purifica¬ 
tion by fire, and the potash of commerce is obtained. Ey 
another process, we change the potash into pcarlash. Now put 
this into sacks, and place them over a distillery wash-tub, where 
the fermentation evolves carbonic acid gas, and the pearlash 
absorbs and renders it solid, the product being heavier, dryer 
.and Avhiter, than the pearlash. It is now salaeratus. llow much 
salts of lye and carbonic acid can a human stomach bear and 
remain healthy, is a question for the salaeratus eaters. 

Debilitated Inversionists m.ay consume a whole year in 
journeying forward into the Eden of self-respect and physical 
health. They may encounter numerous discouragements. The 
disadvant.ages of birth and occupation, .and, perhaps, necessi¬ 
tous association with others of careless and vulgar Inabits, may 
act powerfully against an unbroken march towjird reform. But 
sad hours are not neccss.arily discouraging; like autumnal 
clouds, they indicate that a Avinter is coming; and, that a s^mng- 
time, all gr.and and bciiutiful, is not less certain. Let no one 
weary in doing good, even though, like the sad wailing of a 
ground-tempest, the SAvift “ tides of adA-ersity” nmy set against 
you, dashing into your ear their solemn dirges of doubt and 
despair. “ Ah! this beautiful world,” S£iys LongfelloAV, “ I 
knoAv not Avhat tO think of it. Sometimes it is all gladness and 
sun.shine, and heaven is not far off; and then it changes sud¬ 
denly, and it is dark .and sorrowful, and the clouds shut out 
the sky. In the lives of the saddest of us, there are bright 
days like this, Avhen Ave feel as if we could take this gre.at world 
in our arms. Then comes the gloomy hour, when the fires Avill 
neither buxm in our hearts or on our hearths, and .all witlxout 
and Avithin is dismal, cold, dark. Believe me, every heart has 
its secret sorrows.” 

But remember, in your chirkest hours, that there are those in 
the bending .skies that love you ! Strive to do Avell then, to be 
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a true Beautiful Woman, to bo a pure Harmonial Man; an5 
the higher worlds will baptize you in its sweet and living 
waters. In all this great globe, freighted with a ponderous 
weight of sentient beings, I know not one but receives, or may 
receive, great draughts from Love’s exhaustless fountain. The 
human world, like a cavalcade of heavy men and heavy horses, 
marches onward! But this procession may be exceedingly 
more expeditious, and the Era of universal tranquillity all the 
more surely reached, if our young, of both hemispheres and 
sexes, Avill but live religiously obedient to the Law of Conjugal 
Love. Your desire to reach the hest conditions, will assist you 
in attaining them. Perhaps, in this connection, you will — 

Let me relate a parable. A certain youth, fond of pe¬ 
rusing works on geography and history, happened, in the 
course of his studies, to read a glowing description of an 
“ Eternal City.” 

The account acted upon his mind like enchantment. Unlike 
earthly habitations, the Eternal City was a combination of in¬ 
finite variety and beauty. Like a flowering vine, it lay spread 
out before his vision. The streets were various—had branched 
out in all directions; and each tendril had budded and blos¬ 
somed into innumerable rows of happy homes. • And the inhabi¬ 
tants in their turn had branched and blossomed out into har¬ 
monious groups and joyous assemblages. 

All around, the landscape stretched away with folds of mag¬ 
nificence, altogether defying speech. In the arms of giant moun¬ 
tains, reposed various beautiful lakes; sparkling and pulsating 
in the light of the golden sun. Innumerable fountains sent 
forth their tides through the teeming fields; and the hannony 
was so perfect that even sunbeams and rivulets danced together, 

Moreover, the breath of flowers and the song of birds ascended 
from countless groves and g.ardens, loading the air with such 
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indescribable fragrance and melody, that even the tiny leaves 
on each shrub and tree seemed to vibrate and thrill with con¬ 
scious pleasure. And far away as the eye could see or mind 
imagine, the country presented picture after picture; and the 
firmament manifested attraction after attraction; and each and 
everything testified of beauty, goodness, glory, gladness, and 
perfection. 

The youth resolved to seek the Eternal City, But his spirit 
was troubled, for the road was not described. He searched 
book after book of travels, and all he could ascertain, after 
diligent iinpiiry, was this vague and brief direction: “ Strait 
is the gate and narrow is the Avay, which leadeth unto life, and 
few there be that find it.” 

Despondency and despair at moments crept over his throb¬ 
bing, enthusiastic soul as he studied and pondered and dissected 
in vain that ambiguous sentence, seeking for clear and definite 
moaning. It informed not whether the Eternal City was north 
or south, cast or west, below or 'above, and so he felt unable to 
undertake the attractive journey. 

Not knowing whither to direct his steps, he wandei’ed alone 
by the roadside, for purijoses of meditation. He had not gone 
far from the parental roof, when an old man, apparently full of 
wisdom, accosted him in these words :— 

“ Whither goest thou, young man ? What grief boweth thy 
spirit down 1 Why cast thine eyes to the earth in sadness ? 
Thine is not the age for profound meditation. Come! Look 
lip; let the sun illumine thy face. See ! thy head is downward 
bent—thy back is crooked as with the cares and burdensome 
memories of wrong-spent 3 ^ears. Speak ! young man.” 

The youth raised his head and said : “ I have been reading 
concerning the existence of an Eternal City. Its peaceful 
homes and numberless perfections—its cleanliness, refinements 
harmonies, and glory—draAV me mhst powei-fully onward after 
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them. I wish to leave the discords of earth, and pursue the 
straight and narrow way which leads to the Eternal City. I 
have studied much, seavclicd diligently many hooks of travel, 
but I can not find tlic path I wish to tread.” 

V Ambitious youtli!” exclaimed the old man, “canst thou 
not tread the path sliown thee by maturcr heads tlian thine ? 
'Fhoii shouldst devote thyself forthwith to much 'praying, to 
much reading of scripture, to much attendance on stated 
ingi' 

The old man spake reprovingly, but the youth being mean¬ 
while in friendship with his conscience, replied: “There is a 
voice within which tells me that you are wrong! It tells me 
tliat much praying, reading, and preaching, oppress the soul 
* and keep it from inward growth, thinking, and from outward 
practising. This voice sounds to mine ear like the whispering 
of an angel; and I yearn to throw off all restraint, that I may 
throughout all my life obey it.” 

The aged man, observing that the youth placed the inward 
voice superior to his authority, grew red with anger. The 
blood flushed his face, and his already snow-white hair, flowing 
on the passing breeze, seemed to turn paler still from the effects 
beneath. When his righteous indignation had burned itself 
almost to death, the old man demanded a proper recognition of 
his authority. “ I am the Rt. Ecv. Dr. All Right,” said he 
with much emphasis; “ I have studied the scriptures; I have 
expounded them; I have declared them all-sufficient for man ; 
I have devoted long years to an examination of the prophecies ; 
I have written a book to prove that the strait gate signifies 
the church, and the narrow way means the path which the cho¬ 
sen shepherd marks out for his flock.” 

“ There is a voice within me,” replied the young man, “ in¬ 
validating and denying all you affirm, regarding the road to.the 
Eternal City.” 
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Again the aged, face was suffused with anger at the youth’s 
denial of his authority. “ That voice within thee, young man, 
is the whispering of Satan.” 

At this the youth experienced a shock throughout his being. 
He had not heard before the inward voice so severely assaulted 
and defamed. He inquired of the aged man, whether he had 
not heard the inward voice of his own being remonstrating 
against the authority of antiquity ? The learned man acknowl¬ 
edged that he had in his youth listened to the voice of Intuition, 
and would have been led astray by it, had not a friendly pastor 
of the village-church warned him in time against allowing his 
reason to Avork on dhune themes. He had learned, he said, in 
early youth, to crucify the voices of his iuAvard nature—he had 
boAved early to the altar of outAvard arbitrary authority—and 
had walked in the path marked out by his forefathers, fearing 
that none otlier could lead to Eternal life. 

The youth left the old man leaning on his crutch, and Avith a 
firm, measured, confident, yet humble step, Avent on the way 
that lay before him. 

He had not travelled far, however, when he encountered a 
multitude journeying on a circuitous path, leading aAvay to the 
left. The chief of the host, who was manifestly a priest, asked 
him A\dicrc he was going. “T am seeking the narrow way 
which leads to the Eternal City,” replied the youth. “ Then 
follow us,” said the priest, “ for wo are going thither.” 

“ Where does this road lead to ?” inquired the youth, point¬ 
ing to the one he was travelling. 

“ That road,” said the priest, “ is beset with dangers and 
perils innumerable. It leads to destruction. EA’ery naturalist 
and skeptic goes that Avay, and each is at last overtaken and 
destroyed. Beware, young man, shun the broad road and foi 
low us.” 

The youth was almost persuaded. The road before him lay 
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Boixtliwavd—but lie could sec no one on it. Extensive fields of 
vegetation, beautiful trees, tempting fruit, and all tlie multi¬ 
plied forms of creation, were visible on cither side in all direc¬ 
tions. Ilis inward voice bade him “ go on !” And, though the 
earth’s inhabitants were led in other paths by religious chief¬ 
tain,s, he resolved to “go on”—for Nature with all her charms, 
would bless his journey, and bear him company. 

lie had not journeyed far Avhen ho beheld another host of 
people marching in a crooked path xvinding away to the right. 
The leader, on seeing the youth, screamed to the top of his 
voice: “Young man! Come this way—that road is the way 
to death — that is the way of mere Nature. Como, be baptized 
and purified of all the crimes of Adam and his mate.” 

►Still, obeying the inward voice, the youth pursued his onward 
and upward way. And as he journeyed on, his mind grew hap¬ 
pier and more confident. The trees seemed to speak volumes 
—he saw “ sermons in stones and good in everything.” lie 
mused with his thoughts. While thinking of the Eternal City, 
a voice in the air said to him : “ Be just, and fear not;” and 
another said: “ Blessed are they that seek righteousness, for 
they shall find it;” another added: “ A city that is set on a 
hill—Blessed arc the pure in motive, for they shall sec God.” 
And, as the invisible s])irits jironounced these words in his ear, 
he grew more strong and more certain; for his inward voice at 
the conclusion of each sentence, responded, “ Amen and amen.” 

While rapt in these delights, the merciless command and 
logic of John Calvin reached his ear. He looked and saw this 
great leader, with a vast concourse of people following him in 
a rough and thorny way, going in an almost opposite direction. 
The 2)eoplc seemed sad and fatigued. Their feet were lacera¬ 
ted by the rough stones and brambles which lay in their course. 

The youth sympathized with them deeply, and asked the 
leader why he did not take the road of peace and ha^xpincss. 
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“ The cross must be borne, young man,” said tlie clueftaiu. 
” This life is a vale of tears, and the heart is subdued and 
purified by long and patient suffering. Repent, or bo eternally 
damned. Como with us, young man, and take your chance for 
salvation. God knows all. He will have mercy on whom 
he will have mercy, and Avhom he 'W'ill he hardeneth.” 

But the youth, though admonished by all to shun the road 
before him, still felt the power of spiritual courage, and thus he 
journeyed forward. Every few miles he encountered new mul¬ 
titudes, pursuing different and antagonistic paths, admonishing 
him to abandon his course, but, undaunted to the last degree, 
he went on his Avay rejoicing. 

As he travelled onward the way grew more beautiful, more 
attractive, more instructive. His mind gradually opened, his 
abilities became illuminated, his faculties gloAved like taiters' 
in the tabernacle, and his Avholc being seemed identified with 
plant, with bird and brute. The hills and valleys — great 
mountains and distant oceans—seemed to fraternize with his 


mind. And not only so, but there was a spiritual realm also 
to which he reaJized a blessed relationship. As he trod the 
path of life. Spirits dropped thoughts into his heart, and every 
day they would add thus another jeivcl to the casket of his 
open soul. #**##*♦* 

Near the close of a beautiful day—just as the sun was set¬ 
ting in a sea of golden clouds, when the flowers rvere closing 
their mouths and eyes for the night, and the fowls of the air 
Avere finding each its couch of repose—the youth saw the 
domes and spires of the Eternal City! It lay in the brief dis¬ 
tance just before him. “ This, then,” he exclaimed, “ is the 
permanent Harmony for which I have so long been seeking.” 
He hastened on, and entered the glorious habitation. Happy 
faces beamed upon and greeted him; and he felt that he was 
very welcome 
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He soon entered into many of the*harmonies, delights, and 
perfections of the city; and found all his conceptions more than 
met in the things which he saw and experienced. 

The inhabitants manifested exceeding pleasure toward the 
youth, because of the road he had so pcrseveringly travelled— 
because, also, of the free, joyous “way” through which he had 
entered their City. At their request, he recounted to them the 
incidents of his journey. He related how the various sectarian 
leaders warned him to shun the road, which intuition and 
reason encouraged him to travel; and he related how the differ¬ 
ent and conflicting sects each urged him, in the most winning 
and seductive manner, to join them in their pilgrimage to the 
Eternal City. Ho spoke in terms of unmeasured enthusiasm 
respecting the delights of his journey—how all creation had 
accompanied him on the way: that trees, flowers, birds, ani¬ 
mals, with one accord, lent their combined influences and signi¬ 
fications toward the elevation and gratification of his soul. 
While these enjoyments and elevations grew upon him as he 
moved forward, he could see how the different sects grew more 
and more out of sympathy and union with tfie. laws and harmo¬ 
nies of Nature. After the youth had recounted all, one of the 
blessed inhabitants opened his mouth and said :— 

“ Well done. Thou hast been faithful to the inward light — 
the Light which lighteth every man that corceth into the Avorld. 
All paths lead to this City finally, and no pilgrims, though they 
wander fju' from truth, are ever lost. All evil is ultimately 
overruled for good. But thou hast followed Nature; therefore 
thou hast remained in harmony with Nature’s laws; and there¬ 
fore thy life has been true to Nature’s God. The world sees r.ot 
the unspeakable meaning of this sentence : ‘ Strait is the way, 
and narrow is the gate, which loadeth to the true life of the 
soul, and few there be that find it.’ So few there are Avho fol¬ 
low Nature, that thou didst pursue thy pathway without th« 
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fellowsliip of thy earthly brethren. The sects throw open and 
travel the ‘ broadway’ that leadeth to the ‘ destruction’ of the 
soul’s^happiness, integrity, and spontaneity—yet, so true is the 
universe, that all will find the right path at last.” 

From this Eternal City—which signifies Spiritual Love, 
Wisdom, and Liberty—let the gospel go forth unto all people: 
that the “narrow way '* is personal harmony, and the “"strait 
gate” is Pure Reason. 



LECTURE VIIL 


CONCKUNING THK ORIGIN AND DEPENDENCIES OF LOVB. 

If I were asked—“ Wliat is the most amazing wonder in the 
world V’ I slionld unlicsitatingly reply : “ Man !’' Because lie 
is “ one Avorld, and liatli anotlier to attend him.” Because, in 
brief, he is the climax to which all things unceasingly and 
spontaiieously aspire! The winding stream does not more 
naturally run to the main, than does each stream of invisible 
life search that strangest and strongest of all attractions, Man! 
Man stands upon the mountain of being; he attracts all crea¬ 
tion after him. In their countless different paths, prompted by 
the unerring voice of Nature, Avhich unquestioningly they obey, 
you behold living things emulous of Man—climbing, Avith 
mathematic precision and philosophic tread, the stupendous as¬ 
cent of Being—aspiring, instinctively, to lose themselves in' 
his immortal mind! 

Pliilosophers and religionists may disagree for ever on a mil¬ 
lion items of hypothesis and dogmatism; but, there is one focus 
about AAdilch all harmoniously congregate—viz.: that Man is 
the tconder of the icorld ! Ancient poems come freighted with 
the evangels of humanity—singing devoutly to the formative 
PoAver, AA'hence man derived his fearful and wonderful nature. 
Solomon, David, and Isaiah, become inspired when contempla¬ 
ting the human existence. Although these poets impart but 
little useful knoAvledge respecting man, yet do they ofttimes 
appeal to his Avisdora-priiiciplo. ‘ Speaking for the formative 
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Power, Isaiali says—“Ask me concerning my sons; and con* 
corning the works of my hands. ... I have created the earth) 
and created Man upon it. ... I have raised him up for right¬ 
eousness, and I mil direct all his ways. . I will make a 
man more precioits than fine gold: even than the golden wedge 
of Ophir. ... I have formed him, yea, I have made him.” 

Thus, Man is the focus of all concern. By religionists, he is 
the theme altogether. They abuse his nature, vilify'his moral 
being, denounce him as desperately wicked and insignificant, 
and yet, for man, or by man, the world is said to be out-of-joint, 
and the Sovereign of all Avorlds and life himself died in oi-der 
to make primeval harmony a possible thing onCe more. The 
beasts of the fields, though physically stronger and more Avar- 
like than man, seemed never to have given the MalSr any 
trouble. With the creation of man, says an old myth, came 
the Maker’s sorroAV. IIoav poAverful, therefore, and fearful too, 
is Man! Ho can turn the Avorld upside doAvn, and bring the 
Almighty himself doAvn from his throne. PrcAnous to tlie crea¬ 
tion of man, hcAV peacefully and delightfully the Maker must 
have lived in the supernal courts ! Throughout the undisturbed 
solitudes of the innlicasurablo universe, hoAV quiet must have 
been the throbbings of the pulse of God ! But when the thought 
occurred to him to form the earth, to make the sun and moon 
and stars as its servants, to spread plants and beasts eAmry- 
Avhere to decorate and enliven,the scene, what a stupendous 
pity it is that he did not foresee, with his omniscience, the bot¬ 
tomless and shoreless vortex of trouble into which almost his 
whole empire Avould inevitably and hopelessly be plunged! 
Only once to think that the creature should have become so 
fearful and poAverful as to bring the Creator down from his 
Temple, the effect overmastering the cause—compelling him to 
“ grieve at his heart” that he had made man, and, Avith com¬ 
mingling feelings of revenge and impatience, to “curse the 
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ground for Ills sake”—is enougli to rouse, in each well-disposed 
intellect, the most exalted ideas of man’s integral capacity either 
for stupendous good or evil. 

All mythologies, you,will observe, are calculated to enlarge 
Qur ideas of human kind. According to some nations, the world 
has experienced the most overwhelming visitations, from pro¬ 
voked and angry deities — all on Man’s account! It is believed, 
by many Aztecs, that the governing gods have caused four 
universal changes to pass over the earth—the age of fire, the 
age of wind, the ago of water, the age of famine : all to purge 
the ground of every trace of human beings. But the gods no 
sooner got the footstool swept clean of the genus homo, than 
man would start out afresh and amazingly powerful. According 
to som^ traditions, there has always been a sort of war be¬ 
tween gods and men. But man has invariably been victorious ! 

The celebrated Trojan war, for example, which drew well- 
behaved gods into trouble, was all for a female. But the beau¬ 
tiful Helena, Avife of the king of Sparta, though the cause of 
sanguinary battles and atrocious carnage, is not at all to be 
compared with the beautiful Eve, wife of the king of Eden. 
Helena of Troy produced a war among ambitious lovers merely, 
in which gods and goddesses were embraced,; but Eve of Eden 
set the Avhole creation at loggerheads, atid brought the Maker 
into painful and eternal difficulties. 

But we will not complain.—Because there is not a fable, or 
myth in the world, but serves to exalt our ideas of human kind. 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle—the philosophers also of days still 
more ancient—directed all their lessons to mankind. And it 
is noAV a maxim; “ the proper study of mankind is man.” 

So let us study ourselves. To know man is to know every¬ 
thing; for he is, in little, all the sphere. 

We will begin by asking—“ what is the origin of love ?” I 
have frequently urged the proposition, that love is identical 
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with life: that where life exists there is love. Love is but an 
outward manifestation of life. Life is the foundation of love. 
Love issues from th^ essence of life. In man, and out of him 
not less, the same is always true. In worlds and trees, in flow¬ 
ers and birds, in beasts on dry land or fishes in the sea, the 
same universal Law is made manifest—i. e.: Life and Love — 
01', Sensation and Affinity. 

.The life of trees circulates from base to summit—sunbeams 
flow down and play upon the earth—so will the free soul of 
man look into the origin of love. The q^uestion, I well know, 
is abstract, and yet a part of our most essential consciousness; 
it is .also metaphysical, and yet can never bo separ.ated from 
human experience. It requires less labor to observe the vapor 
of water escape from the teakettle than to invent a machine to 
regulate its power. So, likewise, will many find more tempo¬ 
rary ease in the thoughtless indulgence of the Love-2n'inci2)le 
than in the intellectual .analysis and regulation of its mysterious 
.attributes. But, methinks, our exjierienco is worth more for 
being studied to its deep-laid .and immenscly-broad foundations. 
Through all the streams of life, over the sea of all experience, 
aided by his reason, Man should guide his mental bark; and, 
fearless of consequences, trace all niysterics and reported mir.a- 
cles to their fountain-head. Ignorance, and the dismal fears 
which ignorance generates, can be disi)erscd by exercising 
legitimately the Reason-principle. Pure reason, when touched 
by the magic wand of Wisdom, is empowered to look in all 
directions. It c.an gaze deep into nature’s laws; and high up, 
and far, far away into the sublime phenomena of the he.av- 
ens. Man seeks all things, below and above; bec.ause, from 
all things he derived his being. There is a “ fellow-feeling” 
flowing to .and from man. Because all creation is animated 
with but one Life-principle; which is the same, in essenc.e, 

everywhere, modified and diversified merely by different corn- 

0 
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binations of matter. In each mineral, in each vegetable, in each 
animal and clement, therefore, there is something of Man! Per¬ 
haps the venerable priest was insj)ired suddenly with this great 
truth, Avhcn, meditating upon a donkey, he exclaimed: “ We ar'd 
fearfully and wonderfully made.” All forms of creation are but 
parts of liuman beings. Organic developments are but as so 
many stones in the human temple. Man, therefore, is, in every 
conceivable sense, “a Cliild of Nature.” “All things unto our 
flesh are kind,” says the good Herbert: “ Herbs gladly cure 
our flesh, because they find their accjuaiutancc there.” 

Concerning the origin, and, more especially, the phenome¬ 
nal as])ccts of Love, the world is replete with conflicting con- 
ce})tions and counter-statements. “ There are so many kinds 
of love,” says Yoltain*., “that in order to define it, wo scarcely 
know nbicb to direct our attention to. Some boldly apply the 
name of ‘ love’ to a caprice of a few days, a connection without 
attachment, a passion without affection, the affectations of cecis- 
beism, a cold usage, a romantic fancy, a taste speedily folloAvcd 
by distaste. They apply the name to a thousand chimeras. 

“Should any philosophers bo inclined profoundly to investi¬ 
gate a subject in itself so little jdiilosophical, they may recur to 
the banquet of Plato, in Avhich Socrates, the decent and honor¬ 
able lover of Alcibiadcs and Agathon, converses with them on 
the metaphysics of love. 

“Lucretius speaks of it more as a nfltural'philosopher; and 
Virgil follows the example of Lucretius: ‘Amor omnibus 
idem,’ 

“ It is the ciabroidcry of imagination on the stuff of nature. 
If you wish to form an idea of love, look at the sjiarroAvs in 
your garden, behold your doves; contemplate the bull when 
introduced to the heifer; look at that powerful and spirited 
horse which two of your grooms arc conducting to the mare 
that quietly awaits him, and is evidently pleased at his ap 
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proacli; observe the flashing of liis eyes, notice the strength 
and loudness of his neighings, the bouiidings, the curvettings, 
the ears erect, the mouth opening with convulsive gaspings, the 
distended nostrils, the breath of fire, the raised and waving 
mane, and the impetuous movement Avith which he rushes 
toward the object which nature has destined for him ; do not, 
however, be jealous of his happiness; but reflect on the advan¬ 
tages of tlie human species; they afford ample compensation 
in love for all those which nature has conferred on mere animals 
— strcTigth, beauty, lightness, and rapidity. 

“ There arc some classes, however, even of animals, totally 
unacquainted Avith sexual association. Fishes are destitute of 
this enjoyment. Tlic female deposites her millions of eggs on 
the slime of the Avaters, and the male that meets them 2>J^'^ses 
oA^er them and communicates the vital jirinciple, neither con¬ 
sorting Avith, or jierhaps CA"cn perceiving the female to Avliom 
they belong. 

“ The greater part of those animals Avliich co^uilate arc sen¬ 
sible of the enjoyment only by a single sense; and Avhen ap- 
jietitc is satisfied, the Avhole is over. No animal, besides man, 
is acquainted Avith embraces; his Avhole frame is suscei)tiblc ; 
his lips particularly experience a delight which newer Avearies, 
and Avhich is exclusively the 2)f>i’tion of his species; finally, he 
can surrender himself at all seasons to the endearments of love, 
Avhile mere animals possess only limited periods. If you reflect 
on these high pre-eminences, you Avill readily join in the earl 
of Rochester’s remark, that love Avould impel a Avliole nation of 
atheists to worship the divinity. 

“ As men have been endoAved with the talent of perfecting 
Avhatever nature has bestoAved upon them, they have accordingly 
perfected tbe gift of love. Cleanliness, j)ersonal attention, and 
regard to health, render the frame more sensitive, and conse¬ 
quently increase its capacity of gratification. All the other 
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amiable and valuable sentiments enter afterward into that of 
love, like the metals which amalgamate with gold; friendship 
and esteem readily Hy to its support; and taleui' both of body 
and of mind are new and strengtlnming hujals 

“Nam tacit ipsa sui-'- intordum femina fact;'', 

Aforigcrisqnc niodis, < ' mundc. eorpore cilto 
TJ(, facile insiicscat .s'emii vir degcre vitnm, 

Liicrktii.'s, jv, 1276. 

“ Self-love, above all, draws closer all these various ties. 
Men pride tin luselves in the choice they have made ; and the 
nuinbevless illusions that crowd around constitute the ornament 
of the Work, of which the foundation is so firmly laid by 
nature, 

“ Such re the advantages poc^cssed by man above the various 
tribes of animals. But, if he enjoys delights of which they are 
ignorant, how many vexations and disgusts, on the other hand, 
is he (‘Xposed to, from Avhich they arc free ! The most dreadful 
of these is occasioned h}? uatunfs having poisoned the pleasures 
of love and sources of life over three quarters of the world hy 
a terrilde disease, to which man alone is subject; nor is it with 
this pestilence as Avith Auirious other maladies, Avhich are the 
natural consequcuccs of excess. It Avas not introduced into the 
world hy debauchery. The Idiryucs and Laiscs, the Floras 
ami Mcssaliiias, Avere never attacked by it. It originated in 
islands Avlicro mankind dAvelt together in innocence, and has 
thence hecu spread throughout the old Avorld. 

“ If Nature could in any instance he accused of despising her 
own work, thwarting her OAAm plan, and counteracting her OAvn 
vicAvs, it would be in this detestable scourge Avhich has polluted 
• the earth with horror and shame. And can this then he the best 
of all possible worlds ? What! if Ca?sar and Anthony and 
Octavius never had this disease, was it not possible to prevent 
Francis the First from dying of it? No, it is said; things 
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were so ordered all for the best; T am disposed to believe it; 
but it is unfortunate fur tliosc to iium Rabelais has dedicated 
his book. 

“ Erotic philosophers have frecptently discussed the question, 
whether lleloisa could truly love Abelard after he became a 
monk' and mutilated ? One of thes., states much wronged the 
other. 

“ Be comforted, however, Abelard, you Avere really beloved; 
imagination comes in aid of tlnj iieart. IMcn feel a pleasure in 
remaining at table although they can no longer cat? Is it 
love ? is it simply recollection ? is it friendship ? It is a some¬ 
thing compounded of all these. It is a confused feeling, re¬ 
sembling the fantastic passions Avhich the dead retained in (he 
Elysian lields. The heroes avIio Avhile living had shone in the 
chariot races, guided imaginary chariots after death. lleloisa 
lived with you on illusions and su]>])lements. She sometimes 
caressed you, and with so much the more pleasure as, aft<‘r a ow- 
ing at I'araclete that she rvould love you no more, liei caresses 
were become more precious to her in ])roportion ns they had 
become more culpable. A Avoman can ne\ er form jjassion for 
a eunuch, but she may retain her passion for her lover after 
his becoming one, if he still remains amiable. 

“ The case is different Avith respect to a lover groAvn old in the 
service; the external appearance is no longer the same; Avrin- 
kles affright, grizzly eyebroAvs repel, decaying teeth disgust, 
infirmities drive away: all that can be done or expected is to 
have the virtue of being a patient and nurse, and bearing Avith 
the man that Avas once beloved, all which amounts to — burying 
the dead.” 

The disswiilarity between the Ilarmonial Idiilosophy and its 
numerous materialistic predecessors, at least on this sAibject, is 
emphatically exhibited in the foregoing remarks, on the nature 
of Love. Nearly all authors, wdth metaphysical propensities 
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of mind, like Voltaire, have written something respecting it, 
The-clouds of mysticism and materialism hang heavily over 
their speculations. My design is to hanish these conjectural 
ohscurations. But whether I shall succeed, or make the dark¬ 
ness more startlingly palpable, will, for a time, remain an open 
question. 

What is the origin of love? Answer:- Love is dcvelojted 
from the hlood. 

Noav, Avithout tinge of superstition or fanaticism, let us 
examine this proposition. If it he true that Love springs from 
blood; then, indeed, are there more beauty and mystery em¬ 
bosomed in the crimson current of the heart than hitherto 
physicians have been led to imagine. 

When chemically analyzed and considered, the visible con-, 
stituents of human blood arc found to be, according to the 
German master, Liebig, carbon, 51,9G; hydrogen, 7.25; nitro¬ 
gen, 15.07; pxygen, 21 ..jO; ashes, 4.42 — in plainer Avords, the 
composition of healthy blood is eighty per cent, of fluid, and 
twenty per cent, of solid matter. The liquid poidion is called 
servm, because it is watery; and the solid is termed crassamen- 
tnm, because it coagulates. Noav wc may reason for years on 
the chcmiical analysis of blood; but blood would never yield iip 
its hidden secrets of life. We may discover, and record in our 
books, that healthy blood consists of so much %vater, and fihrin, 
and alhumcn —that its salts consist of chloride of sodium and 
potassium, carbonate of soda; phosphate of soda, lime, and 
magnesia; peroxide of iron, and sulphate of soda—but, after 
all, Avhat do we rcalhj know of the invisible principle Avhich 
originally marshalled such combinations of matter into the 
open field of life and reproduction ? 

lias life a chemical origin? Can. a persistent clectri(!ity, 
performing Aipon a saline mucus, create the wonderful attributes 
of mind? Do you believe that instinct, affection, reason. 
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imagination, memory, were evolved from the chemical action 
of elements composing hlood 1 

It is my carefully-derived conviction, that mind is not eve¬ 
nt cd by cheniical 2 )rocesscs; but, nevertheless, that such pro¬ 
cesses underlie its development. You will jdcasc observe the 
difference I make between “ creation”, and “ development.” 
Cuvier, the systematic philosopher, argued profoundly that life 
could not have a chemical origin,. But there has been a contin¬ 
ual confounding of these terms : “ origin” .and “ development.” 
Educ.ation, for instance, nnay develop the faculties of the human 
mind; but does educ.ation, therefore, these faculties? 

AVhen I say th.at Love is born out of the blood, I do not mean tlnat 
the blood is the cause or creator of love—but, on the contraiy, 
tlrnt love rises out of the ultimaie essence of the blood, just .as 
the beautiful and graceful Venus, the goddess of Beauty, is my¬ 
thologically supposed to have arisen out of the foam of the sea. 

Many investigators have atlirmed this as tlie. plan of the 
origin of all orgiinic life. IIow much truth they have to rest 
upon will be herc.aftcr seen. One thing, however, is remarka¬ 
ble. These philosophers h.ave never encountered but one class 
of opponents — viz: the unphilosophic.al — or, those who h.ave 
had some theological dogma to apologize for .and support. 

Maillot, the founder of a progressive School, advanced the 
theory, that “herbs, ])lants, roots, grains, .and all of this kind 
that the earth produces and nourishes, came from the sea,” 
The same theory is more pl.ausibly and demonstratively devel¬ 
oped by Professor Oken, 

“All life,” says this German philosopher, “is from the sea. 
Where the se.a-ofganism, by self-elevation, succeeds in attaining 
unto form, there issues forth from it a higher org.anism. Love 
arose or:t of the sc.a-fo.am .... The first creation of the organic 
took place where the first mountain summits project out of the 
w.ater .... The first org.anic forms, whether plants or animals. 
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emerged from tlic shallow parts of the sea.” I think Oken has 
struck a vein of vital truth. “ Organism,” he affirms, “ is gal¬ 
vanism, residing in a thoroughly homogeneous mass .... A 
galvanic pile pounded into atoms,” he affirms, “must become 
alive! In tliis manner nature brings forth organic bodies.” 
“ The Vestiges of Creation,” a book of bold propositions, 
affirms much in confirmation of this theory. ^ All this is strongly 
opposed, by bible-men, as heretical speculation. Yet the Bible 
teaches a universal ocean to begin with. “The earth was 
without form and void.” That is, there was no earth at all; 
only a boundless sea of mud and slime. But Nature teaches, 
in the beginning, a boundless sea of liquid Fire. “And the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters”—that is. 
Life first agitated the chaotic mass of mud and m'ucus. All 
ibis will answer to confirm Professor Oken and the “Vestiges 
of Creation.” It seems, then, with this application of phrase- 
ology, that Genesis does not conflict with the theory that “Life 
arose out of the sea.” Dry land did not appear before the 
third day. “And God said, let tfie Avaters under the heavens 
be gathered together unto one place, and let the dry land ap¬ 
pear, and it was so.” If the vitalizing spirit moved first upon 
the face of the deep, we may, then, easily believe the stupen¬ 
dous result growing directly out of such vitalization: that tlm 
Avhole mass Avas impregnated Avith life’s progressive proclivities. 
I attempt no reconciliation in this matter. Genesis would not 
prove anything to a man’s IvnoAvledge, Avhich rests only upon 
evidence, prima facia; but the coincidence between Genesis 
and the Truth is, perhaps, agreeable; but no more so, to my 
mind, than the Grecian myth—that the Beauteous Venus arose 
out of the foam of the sea—Avhich is a pleasing analogy to the 
foregoing affirmation, on Avhich our thoughts now dwell, that 
Love is developed from the hlood. 

Physicians are not prepared to contradict this proposition 
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On the contrary, all tlieir knoAvlcdge of blood is additional 
evidence of its truth. It is avcII known that blood is the circu¬ 
lating fluid of animals. From the materials Avhich compose it, 
all parts of the economy are progressively produced and repro¬ 
duced. It is the nutritive element of all endoAved Avith organs 
and functions. EA^ery animal, therefore, is enliv(med AA'ith 
blood. How can,an element possess the quality to enliven 
Avithout containing essence of life I If possessed of Life, 
then, Avith, our original proposition in vicAV, we ask: arc not 
life and love identical? Without it there could be no exist¬ 
ence. It is the chieftest agent of nutrition. Nutrition is a 
most beautiful process. Digestion, decomposition, circulation, 
^ibsorption, combination, attenuation, and respiration : these are 
but separate liidcs in the magic chain of Nutrition. The break¬ 
ing of a single link, however, may be followed by disastrous 
consccpiences. 

Blood is not necessarily ahvays red. It dilTers in different 
organisms. In certain fish, it is almost white; yellow, in rep¬ 
tiles ; in insects, transparent ; in birds, it is sometimes hlue ; in 
man’s sanguinary system all the different colors of Hood are found 
—white, yelloAV, red, blue, and all the intermediate shades. Ten¬ 
dons and ligaments, and the interior brain itself, arc built up 
and nourished, not by red blood, but by that Avhich is white, 
trans])arcnt, and beautiful. 

Did you ever think: “ what a Avonderful element is human 
blood V' It is the secret mystic ocean Avhich drinks uj) rill and 
river. The blood of fish, of reptile, of bird, of insect, aiid ani¬ 
mal— in short and shortest, CA^cry nutritive fluid to be found 
in the nether kingdoms of nature — circAilates through the hu¬ 
man heart and its beautiful apjiendagcs. That is, man’s blood is 
a compound of all the life-currents in Nature. Consequently, in 
the human Amins and arteries may be found the qualities and 

essences and properties of the animal. Maids organization is 

9 * 
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comparable to a House of Representatives; wherein all the 
states of animated nature are represented. The fish kingdom, 
the reptile kingdom, the bird kingdom, and kingdoms below 
and above fliese, have each an aeriform representation in the 
blood of man — therefore, also, in his form, in his organs, in his 
functions, and more or less in his disposition. 

We may well say, then, that Man is the greatest wonder in 
tlie world. In truth, it takes the whole world to make a man ! 
To accomplisli this focally-compUcatod Avork, all plants, all 
trees, all lioAvcrs. all fish, all birds, all beasts, unceasingly and 
indefatigably labor; each, considered as an organ, is engaged 
in preparing essences and elements for the elaboration and 2 >er- 
petuity of the human constitution. This is demonstrable in a 
thousand different Acays. 

Having introduced you to the outlines of the major jn’oposi- 
tion, I proceed to bring our ruling question to a focus: 

You have seen, through my recapitulation, what chemists 
discover in human blood. They leave, you perceive, the real 
secrets of this clement entirely untouched. Fearlessly I affirm 
this, because, Avhile they detect only so much serum, and fibrine, 
and saline matter, and albumen in addition; in the liAung blood, 
I behold all the qualities and essences of a man, yea, of a multi¬ 
tude of human beings, sAviimning unconsciously in the globules 
and cells Avhich float in this crimson current. In other Avords, 
all that you sec, and feel, and know of yourself, organized 
and thinking, is to bo found (in solution) in your blood. So 
that, in truth, I may say that one man or one woman holds, • 
in his or her blood, the elements sufficient to start the origin 
and su 2 )port the elaboration of several independent types of our 
species. 

The controlling 2 )OAA'er is moving in the two conditions of 
blood—the venous and arterial; Avhicli I frequently term — 
the negative and the positive”; or, which means the same 
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thing, the female and the male. Do you think that science 
will contradict this? Nay, science can see only the visible. 
Medical authorities aclaiOAvledge it. Dr. Gardner, in his dic¬ 
tionary, says: “Notwithstanding the marked difference in 
color, and in capacity of sustaining life, between venous and 
arterial blood, there is nothing h7iown with certainty concerning 
their chemical differences^ Thus, medical men are not pre^iared 
to refute my propositions. 

But all, which they do know of man’s blood, is so much cor¬ 
roborative testimony. Medical, men observe in the body two 
sets of vessels: the nutritive, and the absorbent. These vessels 
are said to antagonize each other; one set constructs, the other 
pulls down, the human frame. It is by this simultaneous con¬ 
struction and destruction—this unceasing renovation and inno¬ 
vation—that the form, integrity, and beauty of the organism 
are maintained. This reciprocal action is, in like manner, 
going on in the moral Avorld. Conservatives and progres.sives, 
by antagonizing each other’s efforts, help on the work of univer¬ 
sal reform. 

That the blood contains all the essence and substance of a 
man, is proved by the fact; that, as the vital current approaches 
an organ the particles and powers, appropriate to that organ, 
at once quit the stream, and mingle with the substance for 
which they feel an attraction. Here is manifested the first 
indication of love! The conjugal law is momentarily obeyed 
throughout. The blood is thrown this moment from the heart. 
If you could see the process, you would behold the marriage 
of a thousand atoms with their congenial mates. Those atoms 
in the blood which have an attraction for bone, go into bone — 
muscular atoms are wedded to muscle, nerve to nerve, brain to 
brain; for, as you can intellectually see, the hlood could not 
build up and nourish the various organs, unless it contained 
within itself all which is suhsequenily developed from it. You 
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will find everything wliicli is organized and visible in man, both, 
fluid and solid, hidden in the composition of his blood, unor¬ 
ganized and .beyond sensuous recognition. Chemists can not 
decide upon this truth; because they can not get at the living 
blood. Wlicn mtnd is withdrawn from blood, (which is always 
the case Avhcn blood leaves the organism,) a great change at 
once occurs in it—leaving merely the residuum, which chemists 
describe. 

The doctrine that 7ove resides in the essence of the blood, 
and is developed from it, Aras once most beautifully illustrated, 

A young lady, Avith a peculiarly sensitive temperament, 
having received a severe injury, came nigh unto death from 
the loss of blood, before the surgeon could quench the floAV. 
She had fainted, and could not be revived. The surgeon pro¬ 
posed, as the only means of saving her life, to inject the fresh 
blood of a healthy jierson into the vein of her arm. The half- 
distracted father sought many persons for a large boAvl full of 
blood. All refused, saA^c a healthy young man residing in the 
neighboring toA\mship. lie accompanied the father. The sur¬ 
geon drcAv the blood from his arm, into a Avarra vessel, and 
immediately injected it into the arm of the apparently dying 
young lady. She instantly revived. The flush returned to her. 
cheek, her eye flashed again Avith the fire of youth, and her 
health Avas in a fcAv days restored. 

But before she rcvi\md from the stupor, the young man had 
gone away. Her eyes had not seen him; and the circumstance 
Avas concealed from her knoAvledge. 

In a feAV months a strange, incomprehensible, indefinable 
uneasiness pervaded her whole being. Her mind Avas disturbed 
Avith dreams. She said there appeared to her a person, a 
young man, Avith Avhom she felt identified and at ease. But 
when, in her dream, he did not appear, she felt only a sad, 
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fainting vacancy of soul—as if a portion,of her life was gone! 
Tliis uneasiness, during tiie day, and the fatigue, occasioned hy 
her dreams at night, soon impaired her health. 

The family physician, the surgeon, was requested to examine 
her condition. He did so, and prescribed; hut she continued 
to manifest more and more the symptoms of an unknown dis¬ 
ease. She wanted something—wliat, she could not describe. 
At length, the physician counselled the father to seek the young 
man, from whose arm the blood was taken, and bring him into 
her presence. He did so. And when the young man entered 
the apartment where the young lady lay sick, she instantly 
recognised him as the she had frcfjucntly seen in her 

dreams ! She felt attracted to him by a power she could not 
resist. She could not part with him. He therefore complied 
with her wishes — watched by her bedside during lier illness— 
and read books to divert her mind. Her recovery was rapid 
and permanent. 

What caused her indefinable uneasiness! AnsAver: It Avas 
the essence of another person’s loA^e-princijde Avithin her, Avhich 
called for its affinities through her heart. This law brings pa¬ 
rent and child into closest friendship. The love-essence of the 
maternal nature floAvs in the blood of the offspring. Although 
Solomon aauis no physiologist, yet I can not but admire his intu¬ 
itive Wisdom, when he says: “Keep thy Avith all dili¬ 
gence, for out of it are the issues of life.” Elscwliere in tlie 
old record it reads: “God, that'made the world . . . giveth to 
all, life . . . and hath made of one Hood all nations for to dAvell 
on the face of the earth.” 

In blood-love, there are, many very cabalistic properties. 
One thing is, its temporary or changeful nature; Avhich is .ad¬ 
mirably and justly set forth in the extract from "Voltaire. No 
love is steadfast, except that which has taken up its residence 
in the cerebr.al substance; a progression, in truth, of the blood- 
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love into love spiritual. This spiritual degree of love receives 
no recognition from the materialistic philosophers. 

Owing to the changeful character of hlood-love, there can 
not remain the same attachment between hlood-relations as is 
first felt by them for each other. The laws of consanguinity 
are immutable ; but love can not be controlled by these laws. 
Strangers will love as brothers; but brothers become as stran¬ 
gers. Children, when groAvn up past childhood, still love the 
parent source—feeling the blood-love of the progenitor. But, 
when advanced toward maturity, some children find their true 
parents among strangers. In all spheres it will be seen that 
epiritual love is eternal; while blood-love is temporal, and 
identifies mankind with the animal world. Experience is 
pointing us to this mysterious truth: the unmistakable differ¬ 
ence between blood-love and love of the spirit. 

Blood may be hereafter considered as the fluid of life. From 
life comes sensation; from these, intelligence. As Venus is 
said to have transcended the sea-foam which produced her; so 
does the clement of love rise superior to the materialism of the 
blood, and establish its Court of Virtue in the cerobal substance. 
The location of Love in the head, is defined by the various 
diagrams. Love takes this position in the brain, because 
through it the whole organism, physical and mental, is enli¬ 
vened and elaborated. Do you not remember the proposition 
made in a preceding Lecture, that man’s whole mature is not 
only based uj)on, but is absolutely fed, nourished in all its parts, 
stimulated, built up, and perpetually manvfactured, through the 
Love Department ? And the blood is as the Atlantic ocean 
As the ocean is the highway of commerce between the two con¬ 
tinents, so is the blood the intermediate element of intercourse 
between the soul and body. A person with a destitution of 
blood has but little ^physical love; the same is true, in case the 
front and top brain be large and active. 
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It may now be accepted, as a fixed law, that Conjugal Loto 
is the basis of life. The male and- female—positive and nega- 
•tive principles — are the fundamental laws of existence ! They 
range side by side, hand m hand, throughout the domain of 
Being. These male and female forces underlie all the phenom¬ 
ena of nature. They circulate through the air; between orb 
an:l orb; through the life of trees; between atom and atom ; 
through all animal functions; and finally, ascend, in eternal 
triumph, the steep of Nature, and take up their residence in the 
soul of man! 

When you comprehend, in a broad generalization, these laws 
. in their fullness, you will then possess the “ philosopher’s stone” 
—the key, rather, Avhich will unloch every conceivable mystery- 
in the world — converting science, morals, religion, spirituality, 
into harmonious facts. 

You ask : “ Where did these laws originate ?” I reply: they 
did never begin to be. They are, as already said, the .attri¬ 
butes of God—or, as the Rationalist would say—“the inhe¬ 
rent principles of the Universe.” 

In the Divine Source, these feminine and masculine Laws 
are Love and Wisdom; in the sun, they are Heat and Light; 
in matter, they are Attraction and Repulsion; in mechanism, 
they are Centripetal and Centrifugal; in chemistry, they are 
Positive .and Negative. In a word, they are the Alpha and 
Omega of all production and generation; a copulative, an im¬ 
pregnating, a prolificating, a productive unity. And when 
they have gone through the entire chain of Being—penetrated 
every centre—encircled every circumference — climbed all 
height—sounded all depth—vitalized every germ — and ener¬ 
gized all life; then, being as it were exhausted in their laboi-s 
through the Universe, Avhich is ladencd witli an inconceivable 
weight of worlds, they concentrate their forces and temporarily 
terminate their stupendous march—bringing with them the re- 
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suits of tlieir infinite mission—and reproduce, on this globe, the 
image and likeness of their fountain source, in the organization 
, of the Love, Wisdom, and Knowledge departments as manifest¬ 
ed by the human soul. 

Eecurrence to our leading proposition may cause the reader 
to ask: “How is the ultimate essence of the blood obtained?” 
If your question refers to the physiological process, I reply; 
the spermatic essence, that mysterious fluid which embosoms 
and bestows the properties and proclivities of the future being, 
is not obtainable from the common blood in the circulating sys¬ 
tem. How, then? Answer: the vitalization of the material 
blood is accomplished only and immediately by the super-oper-. 
ation of the spiritual love upon it. This is rather mystical. 
Will you not further explain ? Yes — in a few more words: 

Tliis highost and holiest of principles in the mental empire. 
Spiritual Love, by acting upon the finest or most attenuated 
sanguineoirs atoms in the nervous system, has the eficct to spir- 
itu.alizc them (the atoms); and not only this, but empowers as 
wdl as authorizes and delegates them to the work of beautif}^- 
ing and perpetuating Conjugal affection between the truly mar¬ 
ried. This result is its greatest and most essential. But, as 
incidental to this high office, these spiritualized atoms, forming, 
by combination, love’s vehicle in the body, devote themselves 
to the production of the human typo by virtue of sexual recip¬ 
rocation. Of this, however, I will discourse hereafter. 

But the question—how the Ultimate Essence is obtained 
from the sanguineous fluid, the blood — may be further answered 
With modern definitions, I would say, that the brain is a vas 
eular, nervous, fibrous, semi-mucous, or viscous gland: a sort 
of compound, derived in part from the fluid and aeriform pos¬ 
sessions of the nether organism. Innumerable flocculi, or ner¬ 
vous glands, exist in the brain. Those glands, not larger indi¬ 
vidually than a fly’s eye, are beautifully distributed throughout 
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the entire structure. These, in combination, constitute an em¬ 
porium. They absorb the Love Principle; as flowers inhale 
light and heat from solar rays. This fact qualifies these love- 
centres (or life-glands) to discharge the beautiful office already 
ascribed to them, viz., that of vitalizing or spiritualizing the 
finest atoms of the blood, which atoms thereby become the 
“ ultimate essence” or spermatic menstrum; and this is author¬ 
ized and endowed wdth the dual function, fiyst, of beautifying 
and strengthening affection between the married, and second, 
that of producing bodily offspring. 

These Jlocculi or nervous glands, physiologically speaking, 
are adapted to the vitalization of blood. They do a finer, 
higher, holier work, in this respect, than can be accomplished 
by the lungs or any other organ. Blood enters at first upon 
the superior surface of the brain: just over what I term the 
Wisdom faculties. Thence it filters down, so to speak, toward 
the centre. In its procession thither, it passes, of necessity, 
through the intercepting flocculus glands. These act upon the 
flowing fluid in a manner someAvhat analogous to the operation 
of the stomach upon food. These cerebral stomachs, therefore, 
which in numbers exceed the hairs on the head, not only digest 
but vitalize (or spiritualize) also the blood as it flows through 
them. Thus promoted and transformed, the crimson fluid be¬ 
comes beautifully crystalline; white and pure as the purest 
jnilk; clear and pellucid as clarified water. Having arrived 
at this extremely attenuated and semi-transparent state, it forth- 
AA ith forms a nutriment for the upbuilding and refinement of 
the nervous system. (In our Philosophy, the nervous principle 
IS nothing less than the nerve-spirit, an outer coating of conceal¬ 
ment and protection for the Spirit Inmost, connecting the latter 
delicately with the objective world.) The blood, Avhile thus 
feeding “ the nerve-spirit,” gives birth to the Ultimate Essence, 
which is the subject under consideration. This is the sacred 
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raenstram of love; the seminal secretion, the seed of life; which 
flows through the system, alike iu womaji as In man. This is 
the spiritualized element—the chariot of the thousand fold more 
perfect principle of life — which may he expended voluntarily 
in two directions — 

First — hy spiritual actinity, yielding fruit in various ideas: 

Second — hy 'physical activity, yielding offspring of either sex 

At this juncture I solicit your attention to a few thoughts 
Avith regard to love's dei>ende7icies. From all the foregoing 
there are several conclusions; each impressively applicable to 
individual man. 

If loA"c originates in the blood, it must depend of necessity 
upon some ])ortion of that clement for its proper action and en¬ 
joyment. The question is : Avhat dependence does love experi¬ 
ence ? Answer: love dejiends, for its enjoyment, upon the 
2 )rcseuco, iu the organism, of a healthy quantity of the most 
spirituous and potential 2 )art of blood. This efficient part is the 
priuci])al essence on Avhichlove depends. And mark you: uj)on 
the operations of the love-jnuncijjlc Avo all dej)end for existence. 
Lo\ e extracts from the blood every attenuated, atom Avhich can 
reproduce its kind. This Extract is the love-essence; and 
eAU'ry iuq)]- 02 »er exiieuditure of it, is nothing less than a destruc¬ 
tion (so far as you are coucci’ued) of so much body and soul. 

l>ut many intelligent Extremists allege, in justification of their 
habits, tliat they experience a superahundance of the love- 
essence. This idea is false as it is pernicious. If a person 
feels an over-stimulation in the jdiysical dequartment of love, 
the certain remedy, is — iiiA’incible j)urity; adojit a less nntri 
tious diet; abandon tea, coffee, animal food, alcohol, and late 

• 

su])pers ; retire at an early hour; arise with, or before, the sun ; 
batbe the body in cold Avatcr; and engage in such manly cm- 
ph >ymcnts, for the good of mankind, as Avill consume the extra 
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energy and power. Every inordinate expcndltnre of the love- 
essence is the loss of so much hone, of so much nerve, of so 
much muscle,' of so inuclt manhood. Tin's is inevitable; be¬ 
cause, as I have sliown you, the blood contains all the elements 
of a man; and much more is this true, in the ejjicicnt extract 
which love makes from blood. 

Inversionists will here observe, and the young will remember, 
tliat one of the most important demands of love, is 
leaufij. But beauty is impossible, save through the chaste 
preservation of the Love-essence. The charms and beauties 
and powers of body and mind are alike dependent upon the’ 
integrity of Love. The love-essence, when pro]ierly distrib¬ 
uted, gives roundness to the body, and integrity as well as 
symmetry to tlie soul. But if you wish to know the cause of 
so many lean, bony, angular bodies — and of so many parsi¬ 
monious, contracted, vulgar minds — then examine the impover¬ 
ished conditions of the love-essence. 

Blood-love hxdcs toward and worships at the shrine of physi¬ 
cal beauty. If the reader will pardon a brief digression, I may 
allude profitably to the influence of blood-love among eastern 
nations. The Improyisori of Italy, the Troubadours of France, 
and the IMusicians of Persia, made physical youth and obvious 
beauty the basis of their efforts. “ Concerning the condition 
of women,” says a writer, “many erroneous notions for a long 
time prevailed in Europe. It was believed among other things, 
that the Koran taught that they were not endowed with souls, 
like men; but that they were creatures of the appetite, and 
would perish like the animals created solely for man’s gratifica¬ 
tion. Mohammed, however, although he has affirmed that 
Avomen arc greatly inferior to men, has not denied them admit¬ 
tance, if found worthy, into Paradise; and at the same time he 
has denounced against wicked females the same punishments 
as are reserved for the reprobate of the other sex. Some Mos- 
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lems have been of opinion that the Paradise of females will not 
be the same as that of men; an opinion derived, probably^ from 
the promise to the faithful, that their wives should be the beau¬ 
tiful green-robed houris. These expositors of the Koran ima¬ 
gine that virtuous and good women will go into a separate place 
of happiness, where they will enjoy all manner of delights; 
but whether in the company of spouses created for them, as the 
damsels of Eden have been created for their husbands, has not 
been decided. We should infer from the Koran and the tradi¬ 
tions which have been preserved of the sayings of Mohammed, 
that the gardens of delight will be the same both for man and 
woman. A legend repeated by Sale seems satisfactory on this 
point. Being solicited by an old woman to intercede with God 
to procure her admission into Paradise, the Prophet informed 
her tliat no old woman would be allowed to enter that place, 
which, causing the female to Aveep, Mohammed explained by tel¬ 
ling her that on going to Paradise she Avould become young again. 

“ Of Arabian beauty M. Lane has given an admirable analy¬ 
sis. ‘ The maiden,’ he says, ‘ whoso loveliness inspires the most 
im})assioned expressions in Arabic poesy and prose, is celebrated 
for her slender figure. She is like the cane among plants, and 
as elegant as a twig of the oriental a,'111ow. Her face is like 
the full moon, presenting the strongest contrast to the color of 
her hair, Avhich is of the deepest hue of night, and descends to 
the middle of her back. A rosy blush overspreads the centre 
of each check; and a mole is considered an additional charm. 
The Arabs indeed are particularly extraA^agant in their admira¬ 
tion of this natural beauty-spot; Avhich, according to its place, 
-is compared to a globule of ambergris uj)on a dish of alabaster, 
or upon the surface of a ruby. The eyes of the Arab beauty 
are intensely black, large, and long ; of the form of an almond. 
They are full of brilliancy; but this is softened by a lid slightly 
depressed and by long silken lashes, giving a tender and Ian- 
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guid expression, which is full of enchantment, and scarcely to 
be improved by the adventitious aid of the black border of 
Kohl [a powder used by Eastern women to blacken the edge 
of the eyelids]; for this the lovely maiden adds, rather for the 
sake of fashion than necessity; having what the Arabs term 
natural kohl. The eye-brows are thin and arched; the forehead 
is wide and fair as ivory ; the nose straight; the mouth small; 
the lips of a brilliant red, and the teclh like pearls set in coral.’ 
The forms of the bosom arc compared to two pomegranates; 
‘ the waist is slender, the hips are wide and large, the feet and 
hands small, the fingers tapering, and their extremities dyed 
with the deep orange red tint, imparted by the leaves of the 
henna. The person in whom these charms are combined ex¬ 
hibits a lively image of the ‘ rosy-fingered Aurora.’ Her lover 
knows neither night nor sleep in her presence, and the constel¬ 
lations of Heaven arc no longer seen by him when she ap- 
|)roachcs. The most bewitching age is between fourteen and 
seventeen years; for then tlie forms of womanhood are gener¬ 
ally developed in their greatest beauty; but many a maiden in 
her twelfth year, possesses charms sufficient to fascinate every 
youth or man who beholds her.’ 

“This account M. Lane closes with the following summary 
derived from an Eastern author; ‘Four tliings in a woman 
should be black; the hair of the head, the eye-brows, the eye¬ 
lashes, and the dark part of the eyes: four white; the com¬ 
plexion of the skin, the white of the eyes, the teeth, and the 
legs: four red; the tongue, the lips, the middle of the checks, 
and the gums: four round; the head, the neck, the fore-arms, 
and the ankles: four long; the back, the fingers, the arms, and 
the legs: four wide; the forehead, the eyes, the bosom, and the 
hips : four fine; the eye-brows, the nose, the lips, and the 
fingers : four thick; the lower part of the back, the thighs, the 
calves of tlie legs, and the knees: four small; the ears, the 
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breast, the hands, and the feet.’ To this list of charms it is 
added metaphorically, that ‘ four things should he short; the 
bands, the feet, the tongue, and the teeth.’” Tliis estimate of 
external hcauty and proportion is valujihle, if it he hut sought 
from the high standard set up hy spiritual love. 
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PICtUllK OF A PERSON ORIGINATED IN BLOOD-EOVE. 

Married jxirsons sometimes experience repugnance one toward 
tlie other. Occasionally you see them xwicivil to each other — 
the wife giving her companion “a piece of her mind”—the 
husband multiplying the pieces hy “ looking daggers” and say¬ 
ing “hard words”—hut, do yon not suspect the cause? In 
numerous cases, 1 am well aware, the cause is: inco/njmtibilitf/ 
of (lispofiitioti, or the absence of associative affinities. Oh, this 
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is a sad cause! But tlie most frequent cause, is, extremism— 
the loss of that essential menstrum of love, in which resides 
grace, vivacity, beauty of thought, warmth of emotion, spon¬ 
taneity of dispQsition, civility to the conjugal partner, youth, and 
all the charms which tend to make life an ineffable blessing! 
Disaffection, among the married, often arises from intemperance j 
extremism, Avhen in its reactive phase, fills the mind with repug¬ 
nance and disgust. Tl^ harmoiiial man and woman are ever 
in true devotion each to the other. Conjugal harmony is the 
soul’s highest affectional happiness. 



IMCTIJUE or A I’ERSON OllIGINATED IN SPIUIT-LOVK. 

'riie aliove diagrams illustrate the effect of the two conditions 
of affection. They arc brothers according to blood, but not 
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according to spirit. The inferior child was horn while the 
parents were young, and actuated by conjugal intemperance ; 
but-the superior brain came in subsequent years, when a pure 
and beautiful aflection hacl permanently displaced extremism ir. 
the parental source. Perhaps there is not on record a more 
touching illustration of conjugal endearment, felt by a nature 
morally deformed, than— 

Thompson’s Letter to iiis Wife. —It was Avritten by 
“ One-Eyed Thompson,” as the world called him, previous tc 
his taking poison. It was directed to his Avife and accompanied 
by a note to the keeper of the prison, requesting that it might 
bo forAvarded to her :— 

“Wife of my soul. Divinity of my affections, my patient, en 
during, gentle and affectionate Mary—Ere this meets your eye, 
I trust that eternal repose Avill have settled upon your unhappy 
husband. Were this neAv charge my only trouble, I could ccr 
tainly overcome it. Of all the complaints made to my preju 
dice, it could be the most easily defeated, for at the A'cry time 
—half past seven o’clock—when Gates SAvears he saw me in 
NeAv York, I Avas in Dr. Rice’s store, as be recollects; and pre¬ 
vious thereto, for an hour, you and others kneAv me to have 
been in Brooklyn. But, my Ylafy, I am sick of life — so much 
so that I am incapable of longer continuing it. I have lost all 
hope of being a benefit to you and our little ones—a hope that 
has alone sustained years of Avrctched existence, and made me 
capable of meeting and defeating more than most men similarly 
circumstanced could have done. 

“ I knoAV, dearest Mary, that you Avill suffer for a time by my 
loss. Not only, sAveet One, through your affection for me, but 
upon you will devolve the care of our family. Cheer up— 
Avaste no time in mourning for one unworthy of you. To you 
it Avas a hard fate that joined our fortunes. Once aAvay, and 
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kind friends will protect you. Your reputation lias never been 
assailed, and no woman ever possessed a better or purer nature, 
as all wlio know you will bear witness. Do not increase your 
siifFerings by supposing my last moments to be peculiarly mis¬ 
erable. I am almost restrained, my sweet Wife, from giving 
words to my affection, and disposed to write coldly, for fear of 
too jiowerfully affecting you. I liave more regard for your tears 
than for my own blood; and, if I could, Avould Avelcome an 
eternity of torture, if by so doing I could secure your happiness. 
Again, I say, death for me, apart from considerations of you 
and our children, has no terror. I have no fear of it, and a 
hereafter I leave to the Divine Mystery that created me, and 
to whom I can owe no responsibility. My destiny is fulfilled, 
and the Great Creator can not mistake the purposes of his 
mechanism. 

“ On my breast, nearest the heart that has beat for you alone, 
place a lock of your hair, with the one I iircseiwed of my father’s, 
together with our children’s, so that with my dust may assimi¬ 
late a portion of tliQ dust of those whom I have loved so well. 

“ I should like to be buried in New Jersey, in the burial- 
ground of my uncle, but do not care — spend no means unneces 
sarily on my body — for remember that all places are alike in 
different to it. 

“Sweet Wife, recollect that the duration of a human life is 
but a small drop in the bucket of eternity. A few years, and 
all now living will cease to be—your dearest self included. 
Then spend no time in useless repining; live for your children 
— and the children of such a mother will be a blessing to her. 

“ My last act may appear selfish—to leave you alone to fight 
your way through a rude world; but it is not so — I know and 
feel that ultimately it will be to your advantage. Love is 
strength, and the power of kindness most efficient. With thrust 

for cut I have fought the world, and been a loser, even when 

10 
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victorious. My judgment has been at fault; my philosophy 
erroneous. It was the fault of my organization and education j 
your nature is fortunately different. You conciliate and make 
friends of all who approach you; and when the dragon is out 
of the way, friends will not fear to prove themselves so. 

“ The little of happiness that I have known, I otve to you. 
In your presence alone have I found life endurable. My of¬ 
fences against you I will not ask you to forgive or forget—you- 
have done so. 

“ Our children — my hoys—hear the words and heed the ad¬ 
vice of a dying father. Bo careful of your mother; obey and 
he directed hy her. ]\Iy sweet Behecca, make your mother 
your model. My children all, rcmemhcr that I have used every 
‘ effort to instil into your minds a love of truth—that no matter 
how the woi'ld estimat(>,s in(*, you know mo to he an afiection- 
ate and careful father. To you 1 have never uttered an un¬ 
truth, and if you pi-ove worthy of the care that I have bestowed 
upon you, I have not lived in vain. Love one another. I 
. have never allowed you to tell tales of each other, for it en¬ 
genders hatred and ill Avill; and when you arc disposed to he 
quarrelsome, let a remembrance of me recall you to yourself. 

“ The Avorld Avill, for a time, pcrsccatc you on my account, 
hut care not — endure it patiently; proA'c tliat you are honest 
and truthful, and all good men Avill sustain you. Recollect that 
I knoAV^ CA^cry departure from the virtuous and correct to be 
attended Avith punishment—in some Avay it is sure—either hy 
encouraging injurious habits, Avrong-thiuking, or hy bringing 
upon you the condemnation of your felloAv-beings; all this I 
have frequently explained to you; if you Ioa^o me, prove that 
you haA’e not forgotten it. With you and your mother is my 
last brftath. Anxiety on your account is the only bitterness I 
feel. Good-by, my Richard, Billy, sweet Rebecca, and my 
brave little Josey. God help and protect you ! 
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“ Sweet Wife ^ as I wrote, a passing whim made me speak 
of Jersey. I entreat you, as you love me, to heed it not— 
dispose of my body in the most economical way. You, the liv¬ 
ing, require all the little means you may possess — I, nothing. 
Sweet partner, good-by — fare you well. Think of mo as 
little as possible. Occupy your mind with other subjects, 

“For you I entreat their friendship; and one other act of 
kindness to me — that they Avill fprgive one whose folly has not 
been from a bad heart, but from an unbalanced brain. 

“ Wm. II. Thompson.” 

"VVliat shall we Lay ? The world, Avithout our philosopliy of 
evil, is uncharitable. Teachers and followers of a dismal 
religion, believing that “ sin” is a foe to down, have no 

gentle avords for our departed brother. Touchingly and sadly, 
William entreats the ^'{Ji’ld, for Ids unfds sake, to “ forgive one 
whoso folly has not been from a bad heart, but from an unbal¬ 
anced brain.” The first diagram, representing the hlood-love 
origin, is a mirror of our brother’s misfortune. Observe the 
deficiency in the top-brain! Shall avc say that his life is 
another “ fact,” favoring the doctrine that Knowledge is not 
man’s Savior? He had talent. But there is a Jdgher talent, 
a conservative principle, Avhich he had, undeveloped. Shall avc 
call it Wisdom ? “ My judgment has been at fault,” says 

William; “my philosophy erroneous.” What was his philoso¬ 
phy ? It was Mosaic, European, American, Popular! In a 
Avord : 7ic was not a non-resistant; but believed sincerely in the 
utility of War. , Well: what testimony has he bequeathed 
the race? “ With thrust for cut I have fought ‘the zcorld, and 
heen a loser, even when victorious''! 

Shall we build him a Monument? Blasphemous thought! 
Why so ? Because “ One-Eyed Thompson” was only “ a com¬ 
mon Scoundrel.” Oh, if he had only signalized himself in the 
colossal way! If he had only slaughtered a few Mexicans or 
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Indians—traded in human flesh—or, hy forech)sing mortgages 
on the property of embarrassed mechanics, promoted himself to 
the summit of purse-proud aristocracy; or, if he had only been 
a magnificent speculator in “ Flour,” or a successful “ Banker” 
— why, then he might have occupied some responsible public 
position; he might have been a Candidate for the nation’s 
Throne—perhaps, the President of our Republic—enforcing 
the Fugitive Slave LaAv; and judging human nature in the 
light (?) of institutions, and not institutions in the light of 
human nature. 

William: you were not one of Fortune’s sons! Has the 
world a IMonumcnt for you 1 Far from it I I listened for you; 
^ but the world gave no token of forgiveness. Pardon the Avorld, 

Will iam, for its uncharitableness. Venerable teachers said— 

« 

“Behold I the nged sinner goes, 

Laden with guilt and heavy woes, 

Down to the regions of the dead, 

With endless curses on his head.” • 

I know'-, William, that you can forgive all ideas of this nature. 
You sec now their extreme imperfection: that they arc incon¬ 
sistent Avith the exalted and sublime conceptions of. Him Avho 
controls the mighty movements of Uin'versal Nature—Avhose 
uiiAvcaried and indefatigable poAA’^ers sustain the countless 
spheres that float melodiously through space 1 Yes, I linoic you 
can forgive the Avorld its indebtedness to you! Unmindful of 
this, however, the church-organ w%as made to groan for you, and 
the Orthodox choir Avas moved to sinsr— 

“Far in the deep, where darkness dwells, 

The land of horror and despair. 

Justice has built a dismal ITell, 

And laid her stores of vengeance there 

“Eternal plagues, and heavy chains, 

Tormenting racks, and fiery coals, 
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And dai'ts t’ inflict immortal pains, 

Djed iu tl\e blood of damned souls.” 

"Who fail to behold in the author of the letter, Jie trace 
of that deeper element, the love principle, in connection with 
an inharmonious arrangement of mental temperaments ? This 
tenderness, in so rough a frame, gives evidence of affection; it 
flows out and glows warmly for Wife and Children. In.stead 
of quoting the church-opinion, I would say, notwithstanding the. 
world's unphilosophical verdict, th5t— 

“Ilis love is hidden, like the springs 

Which lie in Earth’s deep heart below. 

And murmur there a thousand tilings, 

Which nauglit above may hear or know. 

’Tis hid, not buried! Without sound, 

Or light «• limit, nigiit and day. 

It like the dark springs under groimd, 
lluiKS, ebbs not, and can ne’er decay !” 

The most womanly man that ever lived, tlic gentle Nazarene, 
said : “ a new commandment give I unto thee : that ye love one 
another.” Can ye love that which repels 1 Can ye admire 
that which is not admirahlc? Verily, yc need a wcw-cr com¬ 
mandment : that is— Prejmre yourselves to love one another / 

llow shall this he done! What preparation do we require? 
Simply this: become loveable. Let cacb become lovely as 
possible. No one can reduce love to legality. The blood flows 
without the Avill, without the processes of reason. So with 
man’s love. If loves and aversions were subjects of volition,, 
then would there be some reason in commanding them to do 
this and that; but love is an attribute, spontaneous, like genius, 
obeying no laws save its own. 

One law, oi\ which love depends, is Beauty. As already said, 
physical beauty attracts that portion of love which lives in 
the blood; but the heart of love, which lives in the brain, is 
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attracted only by beauty of spirit. If you wisli to be truly 
and steadfastly loved, see tp it that you do not deform your 
spiritual nature. Physical beauty can not secure for itself any 
love more permanent than the blood-love of an extremist. And 
yet if you desire to bo beloved, your physical being should 
present no deformity. . 

Mental beauty consists in a kind disposition, warmth of 
emotion, spontaneity of reason, courage and conscientiousness, 
genius and judgment—no*profanity, no vulgarity, no timidity 
—but modesty, chastity, set in the embroidered framework* of 
manly and womanly manners. Physical beauty consists in sym¬ 
metry of form and feature, a clean and sweet skin, ease and grace 
of motion, pure teeth and breath ; but all this would avail nothing 
for happiness, unless combined with the mental beauty described. 

Believers in the Ilarmonial Philoscf^hy may easily become 
beautiful in form and youthful in sj)irit. Age and circum¬ 
stances, after a certain position is reached, have but little to do 
with the process. Let your minds be calm, then; put confi¬ 
dence in the divine laws of your being; obey them religiously; 
and youth and beauty will gloAV from every face—and, Avith- 
out trying, you will “ love one another.” . 

All young men and young Avomep, in order to remain young 
and redolent with beauty, must obey the conjugal law. No 
extremism, no inversionism; no destroying the lov'e-esscncc— 
which, alone, is capable of preserving beauty, youth, manhood. 

The popular practice of taking medicines to purify the 
blood, is ridiculous. There is only one certain method—refor¬ 
mation in your diet and personal habits. This process is slow, 
but never-failing. The more meat you eat, the more you 
experience uneasiness. From over-stimulation your sleep ir 
broken; your dreams, terrible; your breath, unclean; and 
sadness and ennui pciwade your sensibilities. Let every one 
eat, drink, and sleep, according to the demands of his occupation. 
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Love vs. Knowledge. In a manner analogous to the spe- 
eific gravity of solids, as regtilatcd by the so-called law of 
gravitation, souls are attracted toward and repelled from each 
other : a gradation and association of minds, in accordance Avith 
a universal law of affectional, intellectual, or moral refinement. 
When two j)ersons of opposite sex approach, an observer of 
nature can easily discover the*quality or source of tliat power 
Avhich draAvs them into each other's presence. If the attraction 
be Intellectual, they naturally ajiproximate, boldly .and promptly 
and gladly, “ face to face” as it Avere: a dignified phaisurc illu¬ 
mines each counten.ancc, their tongues fail not to greet Avith 
appropriate speech; and, pcrh.aps, as in some parts of Europe, 
the gentleman prints a kiss on the lady’s broAV. 'riiis is the 
natural expression of intellcctu.al respect and fraternal love. 
But Avhen the attraction is Affectional, and no critical ej e rests 
upon them, the manifestations .are very different. Such, Avlion 
.actuated by pure and unadulterated love, ap])roach Avith a 
faAvn-like timidity. In this, Avhen the spiritual love predomi- 
n.atcs, youth and maturity arc alike: both, Avithout thinking, 
are gentle, gay, and graceful. The eye and features, all radi- 
.ant and expressive, not the tongue, enunciate the soul’s life- 
thoughts. Love one human being purely and Avarmly, it is 
affirmed, .and you Avill love .all. The heart, in this pure par.a- 
disc, like the Avandcring sun, sees nothing, from the dcAv-drop 
to the ocean, but a mirror, Avhich it Avarms and fills. Intel¬ 
lectual lovers naturally “slnake hands;” but the affection ally 
attracted blend lip and life. With the latter, at fii’st meeting, 
all speech is impertinent as it is impossible. There is some¬ 
thing within not high, when lovers can meet and greet with 
only hand and tongue, and be satisfied. Manifestations of the 
anterior brain differ .ahvays from the posterior; because Wis¬ 
dom and Love are different. 

■ You are admonished so to live, that love in you shall arise 
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superior to tlie blood, out of wliicli it is developed. Cleanliness 
and regard to health greatly augment your capacity for joy. 
Blood-love is proper only to animals. It has but one sense - 
when that is gratified, all is over. Man, on the contrary, wheu 
not degraded in his attractions to the blood-kingdom, experi¬ 
ences his highest joy in love’s endearments. ' The unweari 
able delights of spiritual eiflbrace—the kiss, that ecal of 
afliliated life — arc wliolly unknoren to the animal world. Ani 
nials have only limited periods in which to indulge th«. 
blood-love; but man, if true to nature, can surrender himself 
at all seasons to the joys of virtuous affection. ‘ 

The greatest, direst curse a parent can bring upon a child, ik 
— the hicapacltn to Inspire love in others. Extremists and inver- 
fiionlsts, when they marry, sometimes • bring thio desolating 
blight upon a child ! Oh ! think of it — a person so Ul-disposea 
as to ins})ire only disgust; perhaps, even in the parent’s mind 1 
You remember hoAV Sliakspcre makes King Kichard reflect 
upon and curse his hereditary deformity. I have seen noble 
natures literally d^ing for the Avant of love. They liad inher¬ 
ited, from the blood-love of the progenitors, unlovely forms and 
unattractive traits of mind. There was nothing to inspire love 
in others toward them. Many a man has quit society—because 
too awkward to compete with others in securing affectionate 
regard — and pursued, instead, the Avays of Avickedness and 
misanthropy. 

I'lie Avord hath been spoken : life Avithout Ioa^c is a\ orse than 
death ! IIoav Anain and void, and flat and fruitless, ajAiiear all 
those splendid accidents of existence for which men struggle, 
without this essential and pervading charm! What a world 
Avithout a sun ! Avithout this transcendent sympathy, riches and 
rank, and even power and fame, arc at best but jcAvels set in a. 
Coronet of lead! Then, let the Avord pass round and round 
the world: “ IPrepare ye to love one anothery 



LECTURE IX. 


THOUGHTS Ctr«CKRNING WOJIAN’s RIGHTS AND WRONGS. 

Innumerable words have been coined to express man’s admi¬ 
ration of Woman! Poets have industriously ransacked the 
Bcq^ncstored and picturesque departments of the literary universe 
for thoughts and comparisons—telling woman that she is an 
angel, a seraph, a divinity—until she either becomes in her 
own estimation the plaything of fancy, “ the crowning creature 
among countless flowers,” or else, from a sort of latent conscious¬ 
ness, perhaps, that she Is not all the poets tell her she is, ac¬ 
quires a skepticism in reg.ard to man’s power to perceive or liis 
disposition to express the simjjle truth concerning her. 

The world is furnished from age to age with the residts of 
three classes of minds: the genius, the man of talent, and the 
^extremist; the first writes the second pms'c, and the last 

verses. The first sees angels everywhere; the latter, not seeing, 
is forced to manufacture them. It seldom happens, however, 
that these seers or creators do justice to woman. They extol 
her too much, and exaggerate. Yet it is my conviction that the 
glory of beauty and greatness of soul, which arc woman’s as 
well as man’s by inheritance, have never been truly seen nor 
sung on earth. True poets, be it remembered, always see per¬ 
taining to woman's soul a magic power—in her hand a myste¬ 
rious sceptre—an influence over man, which he was never known 
fully to elude or withstand. 

But I have no time to trace out and criticise poetic specula- 

10 * 
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tions. In regard to woman’s rights and wrongs, I shall not say 
as much as would ho necessary in case she had no “ persuasive 
voice” to explain her constitution, to expound the nature and 
scope of licr attractions, to reveal lior qualifications for various 
social and political positions; to stand eloquently and firmly 
forth in the advocacy of her rights and liberties, whether in or 
out of marriage. My stand point, in this discourse, will be from 
the external plane of cause and effect. I am impressed to 
Jiffirm, to begin with, that woman’s constitution in general sub¬ 
jects her to far less danger in conjugal love, per se, than man is 
exposed to : and yet, as society is now constructed, there is none 
more afflicted by conjugal misdirections than woman. But I 
can not bring before the reader the philosophy of reform in this 
,department, without first considering how far woman’s condition 
‘Kjnipels her to infringe upon the true marriage relation. 

Woman is man’s equal; or, rather, man is woman’s equal; 
but not in the same spheres. There will ever remain a physio¬ 
logical and a psychological difference between them-^giving, 
however, no reason for any antagonism of interests; no founda¬ 
tion for the dogma of woman’s inferiority or man’s supremacy. 

A maiq compared with a woman, is altogether masculine; 
and a woman, compared with a man, is altogether feminine. 
The woman-soul fills the woman-body; the man-soul fills the 
man-body. Each is an independent organization, adapted to 
stand alone on the earth; yet more is each adapted to experi¬ 
ence that metcmjysychosis of life and individuality, known as the 
change or exchange of soul which occurs in real marriage. The 
twain are like the, Iavo halves of a globe—the southern and 
northern hemispheres — designed by organization to meet, to 
coalesce, to unite life to life, and form a world. Yet, physically 
and spiritually, there is a radical or essential difference between 
them, imparting dissimilar attractions, without separating their 
interest, fitting each for different positions and different occupa- 
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tions; witliout necessarily gcnerailug tlic first clement of con¬ 
flict, or sanctioning tlic subjection of tlie one by the accidental 
jjrowess conceded by custom to the otber. 

From America to Cliina, among all races, from pole to pole, 
tberc is a uniform difference between tlie male and the female, 
Her bones are smaller tban man’s. Her muscles arc less en¬ 
during. Her linlbs are more symmetrical; and less adapted to 
labor. Yet, in some countries, woman is not less active or en¬ 
ergetic than man, in the performance of certain physical occu¬ 
pations. 

Physically, as just affirmed, she is less strong than man, less in 
the size and weight of organism, less capable of breasting the 
gigantic labors of field and forest; therefore, she has universally 
been, and continues to be, the chief victim to that theological 
doctrine which teaches that “might makes right.” The igno¬ 
rance and superstition of dim centinies have exerted a deplora¬ 
ble influence upon the woman-nature. She has sufiered every 
species of injustice and wrong on the iniquitous theory, that the 
strong has a right to oppress the weak—“ keep all you get, and 
get all you can”—the theory of all kings, tyrants, and religious 
cliieftaius. Men, being the strongest physically, havo.madc laws 
for the government of woman to suit themselves. This is pe¬ 
culiarly illustrated in certain countries, where the man-made 
laws grant several wives to one man, but deny the reverse liberty 
to woman. But long centuries of suffering and slavery have at 
last divulged to woman her powers, and the sources of her sor¬ 
rows ; and not less have they revealed to her her self-sovereign¬ 
ty, and her constitutional, natural, equal right to the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Even in a military direction, history demonstrates that there 
have been bold and vigorous women. On the battle-field, amid 
tumult and carnage, she has fought with heroic enthusiasm; 
more courageous than man, and less selfish in her motives. 
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Men in general learn and practise tlie art of Avar*with the am 

hitious hope of being one day advanced to honor and praise 

* 

Women, on the contrary, haA^e rushed into the perils and priva* 
tions of battle, Avith a noble self-forgetfulness as lovers, or icivcs 
or mothers ; ncA^er as the selfish seekers of the “ bubbled repu¬ 
tation”—to succor and a\'cnge a Avronged lover, or a hus¬ 
band, or a child, to procure Avhat the Avounded* heart termed 
tice; never for the glory (?) of being victorious, nor to obtain 
applause or fame in history. 

Margaret, Avife of King Henry VI. of England, fought with 
unparallel led valor, in ten battles, in order to secure her unfortu¬ 
nate husband’s delh^erance. Her unAvearied perseverance and 
cool discretion arc Avithout precedent in the history of woman • 
.Though we hear astoirnding tales of the Amazons of Thcnne 
don, a tribe of intrepid female warriors, yet Avill they be found 
to be oriental fictions—as, also, ten thousand records of miracles 
which human history, of Eastern origin, have transmitted to us 
as veritable reA^elations of facts. That Avhich is out of the 
established course of nature, is very rarely true. 

Joau of Arc was an extraordinary demonstration of female 
valor, and.force of character, under the conviction of inspiration. 
She raised the siege of Orleans; conducting herself thi'oughout 
like one long accustomed to the use of arms and the Avays 
of Avar. 

Jeanne Hachetto, the defender of Beauvois, performed many 
deeds of courage. “ When the Burgundian army,” says a his¬ 
torian, “ Avas besieging Beauvois, Jeanne, at the head of a num¬ 
ber of women, sustained an assault for a considerable time; 
wrested the standard from one of the enemy who was about to 
plant it on the breach, threw the bearer into the trench, and 
gave time for the king’s troops to arrive and relieve the town.” 

Countess D’Montfort furnishes another illustration of valor 
Jler management on horseback was a lesson of grace and skill 
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to the most practised officer in the army. She fought face to 
face, hand to hand, with the most daring; on land and on water 
she displayed equal courage. 

A hundred instances might he adduced to illustrate the deep, 
earnest, courageous soul of woman. Arabian liistory is teeming 
with very probable records of female achievement. The cru¬ 
sading epidemic developed a whole troop of warlike women, 
but it was the result of no selfish motive. In fact, we find rarely 
an instance where a personal consideration has actuated the 
woman-nature to grasp the SAvord and spear. The age of chiv¬ 
alry, throwing out its great magnetic influence on the young 
female heart, drew out many heroic women. Woman is not 
less heroic to-day; but the same conditions do not exist, to 
which she then responded. Woman has already done enough, 
even on the battle-field, to establish her ability to encounter 
great and fierce trials of strength and courage! 

In the literary arena, Avoman is almost invariably victorious; 
she seldom fails to establish a reputation for skill and breadth 
of conception. We might look into Poland, and Germany, and 
Italy—into remote corners of the civilized Avorld — and find a 
goodly host’ of learned women. In France, long ago, Avero 
many very talented women; and in England and Scotland ap¬ 
pear splendid illustrations. Madame de Stael was perhaps the 
most gifted Avriter during the reign of Napoleon. After her, 
we must accept the erudite Madame de Genlis. The splendid 
diction and gorgeous imagery of Burke, and the deep, calm 
power of Bacon, and the chastened harmony of Shakspere, are 
not without parallels in the works of celebrated female authors. 
The first literary efforts of Avoman were like the murmurings 
of a rivulet. Its song was Ioav, and weak, and SAveet. But 
noAv, in additwn, avc hear a voice of strength, as from an ocean 
of mighty thoughts. The world is ceaselessly looking for and 
expecting intellectual news from Avoman. Because, simply, that 
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slie lias already taught thfi world to believe in her capacity. 
Frances Wright has demonstrated woman’s power to grapple 
with the profoundcst themes of thought, with a perfect \ictory, 
Harriet Martincau has translated a deeply scientific Avork from 
the French, Auguste Comte’s “ Positive Philosophy,” mani¬ 
festing extraordinary acuteness and breadth of reasoning. And 
I might mention many noble exampfes of woman-intelligence 
in our states. But enough is already seen for our purpose. 
When woman enters the literary arena, we then detect a few 
symptoms (so common to some men) of selfish ambition; an 
aspiration for fame and popular approbation. Or, when she 
devotes herself to the theatrical profession, or emerges from the 
seclusion of girlhood into the* bold publicity of a fashionable 
‘lady, the same egotistic pride and fondness of applause arc 
more or less •visible; a ccrt.ain indication of extcrnalness of 
soul, so general among the so-called “ higher classes,” Avhercin 
it is esteemed more honorable for a Avoman to live in dependent 
idleness than to earn her own subsistence and independence. 

Woman’s legal rights and wrongs. In all ages of tlie 
Avorld, and among all people, heathen as Avell as Christian, 
woman has uniformly been subjugated by the undisciplined 
will and selfish legislation of man; has been regarded more 
like a chattel than as a human being ! It is said that Chris¬ 
tianity has brought, Avitli its countless blessings, hope and the 
means of elevation to Avoman. But in Avhat respect she has been 
enfranchised and exalted, solely by the influence of our reli¬ 
gion, we can not apprehend. In fact, the progress of scientific 
discovery, and the poAver of the press to spread education and 
intelligence all over the world — developing more enlarged- 
ideas of Nature, and inculcating greater humanitary principles 
— have done all the Avork for Avoman, as Avell as for her off¬ 
spring, Avhich has been as yet accomplished. 
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But woman, though living ixnder the Christian system, is still 
viewed, by the majority of reputed enlightened men, through 
the dim twilight of barbarous ages. 

The woman-nature is no more revered in the New Testament 
era than it Avas under the Jewish theocracy. She is mow, as 
then, adapted to man’s convenience. She Avas kept in slavery 
by the prejudicial folly and selfish legislation of her brother- 
man ; and she is kept in slavery still, by the same cause, though 
somewhat modified by an argus-eyed ciAulization. 

Woman has ever been the of man — has ever been re¬ 
garded tenderly and protected as a Aveak, defenceless, neces¬ 
sary associate—regarded as a useful, beautiful desirable crea¬ 
ture ; subordinated to man’s most limited spheres of interest, 
and the plaything of his leisure hours, Avhen passion, and not 
reason, is most likely to sway the soul. As a social and rela¬ 
tive being, woman is poetically elevated to the companionship 
of angels; but, as an individual and colaborcr Avith man, scarcely 
a word, until very recently, Avas ever heard in her favor. As a 
being of boundless lave —^^deep and faithful—she has received 
extra-peccadilloes and most silly attentions from men; as a 
sister —true and tender—she has been A^ested with transcendent 
charms; ixs-Awife —sharing with the husband alike his great¬ 
ness and misfortunes — she has been painted in colors of celes¬ 
tial lustre and loveliness; as a mother —full of affection for her 
offspring, unAveariablc in attention to them, never failing to 
soothe at the couch of sickness, full of mercy and self-forget¬ 
fulness, with a tongue so angel-toned that her voice scarce ever 
fails to win back from the world her apostate son—as such, 
vicAved from a thousand different poetic and practical points, 
she has been extolled in history, and worshipped as the sky- 
born goddess of transcendent A'irtues. As a dependent and 
relative being, I repeat, Avoman is universally admired, Avor- 
shipped, defended. But she is everyAvhere kept doAvn by 
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political injustice. And Cliristianity has not changed the fact! 
Christianity-gives ’woman an equality with man in the attain¬ 
ments of religion and the beatitudes of an immortal life. But 
it has not broken the legal yoke to which she has so long and* 
submissively yielded. Paul, with an unwholesome taint of 
pharasaical asceticism upon him, denies the self-sovereignty of 
the woman-soul. Before the development of Christianity, as well 
as since, woman has occasionally ruled upon the political throne 
— in nearly all the hereditary governments of Europe. Semir- 
amis, Cleopatra, Isabella of Castile, Margaret of Scotland, 
Elizabeth of England, Maria Theresa of Hungary, and many 
more, have demonstrated her capacity to sustain responsible 
positions. 

. Although we live under the highest development of Christian¬ 
ity, yet is woihan peremptorily denied her political individuality. 
Those who now labor to secure the rights, and to remove the 
wrongs, of woman, arc in general no advocates of any form of 
religious faith; but are persons, of both sexes, who realize and 
advocate the divine principles of love and justice, utterly inde¬ 
pendent of any sectarian scheme of reformation. 

Without referring to the atrocious- crime of negro-slavery, 
permitted and committed by our Republican government, we will 
proceed directly to the fact, that our government treats Avoman 
as a chattel, politically; considers her incapable,of holding 
office; regards her as a political nonentity, as a weak and 
dependent minor; incapable of forming a coi'rect judgment. 
But her brother of twenty-one years, although unable per¬ 
haps, to read and write the English language, is her superior in 
politics. She may be a complete scholar, as she often is, but 
she must submit to laws and rulers made by voters, who know 
their candidate, peidiaps, only, by the anti-temperance smell of 
his breath! 

As Jurors. Though subjected to live in the presence of in- 
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tolerable conditions, and tlie most certain victim of grievances 
of every shade and magnitude, yet is woman expelled from the 
grand jury, where, at least, she could be instrumental in finding 
bills against evils and conditions of which by nature she is far 
more sensible than man. It is said that woman is incapable of dis¬ 
passionate judgment. As at present conditioned and educated, 
she may indeed be too impulsive for calm inquiry j but this is 
no reason why she should not have a juror’s right. The rule 
is, do the right and the wfmig will depart —all evils, so-called, 
are, under proper conditions, self-corrective and serviceable to 
the race. 

Woman’s right to vote. In our government it is esteemed 
an essential or fundamental prindjdc, that “all men [in the 
generic sense] are created equal . . . with certain inalienable 
rights" ... to secure which, “ governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their jtist p/owers from the consent of the gov¬ 
erned." Now woman is governed as much as maa by the laws 
and law-makers of the United States. Men make laws, and 
woman, having no political existence, must submit to her mas¬ 
ter’s decrees. Is she governed by her “ consent”? 0”.. consti¬ 
tution declares, also, that “taxation without representation is 
tyranny.” But has woman any “ representation” ? A woman 
of property is taxed as much as a man of equal property. The 
question is,: Is woman governed by her consent I Is she taxed 
only through representation I Wc are informed, that “resist¬ 
ance to tyrants is obedience to God.” Shall woman not resist, 
therefore, all political injustice ? . Her individuality is not 
respected among Christians ? She is both governed and taxed 
as a minor, a chattel, a slave; though her love may be wor¬ 
shipped, and her intellectual capacity inferior to no priest or 
politician. 

Every government which denies the right of suffrage to 
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woman, is essentially corrupt and despotic; In America, we 
Iiave the two extremes — the hcst'form of Jiherty, and the ivorst 
phase of slavery ! It is said that Avoman’s situation here is 
superior to any previous estate—tliat she is gradually being 
elevated — but the same is true of trees and railroad stocks, 
and of all branches of industry. What Ave ask for woman is, 
ahsolute equality. We ask, for the sake and safety of our conn- 
try’s freedom, that woman be allowed to vote for her own law¬ 
makers, and have an equal voice in tlfe framing and construction 
of laAvs in the legislature. Think you that we should have 
intemperate rulers, if Avoman could vofe ? She would soon dis¬ 
sipate the grossness of masculinity from our courts, Avould soon 
deliver the political parties from their accumulated corruptions, 
and, better and more certain still, she would break the chain 

OF EVERY SLAVE! 

Conservatives have many objections to the enfranchisement 
of Avoman. They pretend to imagine an increase of trouble— 
thus, as ever, making j^oUcy q^tt'^'f^'niount to principle. When 
the question of universal suftrage Avas debated, several years 
ago, Avhether both the rich and the poor man should vote, the 
same class of prudentialists, said — “No! only the rich or 
property-holders should have a political voice, lest the rabble 
vote away the houses and homes of the more fortunate.” What 
was the result? Simply, after establishing the right of univer¬ 
sal suffrage, society protected itself instinctively, as it were, 
and permanently against the evils of ignorance by a system 
of public schools. 

Still further back the saying was, that “ The scriptures must 
not bo trusted Avith the people, indiscriminately, lest they falsely 
interpret them.” And noAv, since the high claims of the woman- 
nature arc seen to be self-evidently just and important to man’s 
development, all objections arc narroAved down to the pusillani¬ 
mous saying, that “ Avoman should not vote as it would not only 
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be unfcminine, but would tend greatly to augment tlie trouble 
of elections.” 

Now all these objections are both unjust and silly. Never- 
-tlieless they serve to keep woman down in political bondage 
It can not be disguised, by any logical skill whatever, that the 
Common Law, which regulates the marriage relation, destroys, 
substantially, the legal individuality of woman. It does. As 
soon as she enters the conjugal state, at once her name, Jier 
property, her inalienable right to the possession and disposition 
of her own body and soul, is taken from her and given into the 
legal hands of her self-constituted protector. Unwise love, 
which ever longs to pay more than is due, might, indeed, influ¬ 
ence the gentle woman-soul to such benevolence, or, perhaps, 
more properly, to such an act of self-injustice; but, that the 
common law should enforce this sacrifice, compel this crime of 
self-extinguishment on tlie part of woman, regardless “ of the 
consent of the governed,” is not less th.an despotism. Tlie laAvs 
of certain states, however, have recently become more friendly 
to the demands of woman. Generally speaking, in law, a 
woman has no right to the products of her own industry; not 
even to the clothing on her person ; neither has she a right to 
her children; nor to the self-sovereignty of her soul; no real 
right to the independent pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness; 
is^hich individual “ right” is professedly and actually the founda- 
i ion security of our govermnent! 

Woman’s medical rights. The rights and wrongs of wo¬ 
man appear yet more prominent in the departments of Educa¬ 
tion. Physiological education—the right or capacity to be a 
physician under collegiate or diplomatic sanction—until re¬ 
cently, has been almost universally denied to woman. She 
must rely upon the scientific speculations and experiments of 
the masculine. In the sacred process of parturition—in adding 
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to her wifehood the holy office of a mother — she looks to man 
for help and health. Her education exhibits, in this particular, 
the trace of an omnipresent neglect. She knows comparatively 
nothing of pathological physiology—nothing of the beautiful 
and harmonious processes of gestation and child-hearing. She 
suffers, because she has left unstudied her OAvn nature, and be¬ 
cause man, not being oi-ganically the same as she, can not pre¬ 
scribe for her with certainty. It is now customary for the most 
enlightened Avomen to purchase and read, as it were by stealth 
works on physiology, or listen to lectures on the subject with 
closed doors. 

Prior to marriage, she obtains, from her mother and female 
.acquaintances, a fcAv incohei'cnt physiological data —unaccom¬ 
panied in most cases, by a single explanation according to the 
laAvs of nature ; and thus, Avithout either compass or rudder—with¬ 
out any Avell-ascertaincd laws of individual government as a Avife 
and a mother—she embarks, in high glee, upon the Lake Erie 
of commonplace conjugal experience. Tlic beghining of her 
voyage she enjoys, perhaps, Avith all her Soul. The silver light 
of the honey-moon gilds her dreams of continued happiness. 
Her hopes and aspirations, bespangled and fascinating, seem to 
her like threads of gold seen through embroidery. One might 
say “ ’tis folly to be Aviso.” Bceauso ignorance of.her sublime 
mission as a wife and as a mother—-ignorance of the experience 
she is certain to have — is the source of her doubtful bliss. 
Slowly and surely does she feel the cares (which should be 
joys) of the house-life, ploughing great furroAvs into the soil of. 
her nature. Deep channels are cut in Avhich her tears floAv from 
their fountain. Disease creeps on, as child after child is born, 
and she sees no emancipation — except in the sterile indifference 
of old age, or in the rest of a tomb. 

What I moan to say is this: that woman, as now educated 
(or as not educated) is unfortunately exposed, -in the reproduc- 
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tive system, to tlie assaults of disease; and not less to tlie atro¬ 
cious familiarities, and affected jwst-7nortem examina¬ 

tions, of piasculine pliysicians. She is ignorant of her nature 
hence the disgusting consequences to which she is subjected. 
It is not for me to express the abhorrence of a delicate woman- 
nature. It is deemed sufficient to rivet attention to the facts. 

• Male physicians, because authorized by custom, and tolerated 
by woman’s ignorance of herself, occupy the position in partu¬ 
rition which is only appropriate to the educated woman. Wo¬ 
men must become physicians and members of college-classes. 
Woman slioidd familiarize her very teachable mind with the 
laws and developments of human nature by means of read¬ 
ing, reflection, hearing of lectures, and experimentation. Es¬ 
pecially slioidd she supplant man in all the medical depart¬ 
ments of obstetrics. She should henceforth take her riglits in 
the marriage relation, and honor them, by the exquisite skill 
and earnest devotion, of which, by organization she is so pre¬ 
eminently capable. Then, and only then, shall we behold the 
normal resurrection of our race ; both man and woman, through 
healthy and more noble-born offspring! 

In the practice of medicine—itself an evil concocted to neu¬ 
tralize the effects of human transgression — I know of no office 
Avhich a av ell-educated Avoman can not better perform to her own 
sex than man. Each Acoman has a mission from the interior — 
perhaps, I Avill let you see it aright AAdien I say, that each is 
the messiah of some medical good to mankind. She has intui¬ 
tively, or may be cultured to perceive, a better and justcr esti¬ 
mate of her OAvm nature—a clearer understanding of its physical 
and spiritual wants — than man can theoretically acquire; bet¬ 
ter, even, than he can learn from association AAo’th her, or from 
any corrective principle of life, Avhereby his existence is indissolu¬ 
bly interlinked with the Avoman-nature. Let us demand woman- 
physicians ! In disease there is no emergency to which she 
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has not already, only by intuition and experience, demonstrated 
her superiority. It will ere long be seen, I think, that purity 
and perfection are unattainable to woman, and therefore impos* 
sible to man, except through the absolute possession and exer¬ 
cise by woman of her rights .and liberties. 

WiiAT Man expects op Woman. TJiough wom.an is placed 
amid multifarious social and civil oppressions, alike deforming 
to her n.ativo delicacy, .and ohstructice to the progressive unfold¬ 
ing of her deep woman-soul, yet how extr.avagant are man’s 
demands upon her c.apacity and disposition ! She must be pure 
as an angel; iiurnacuhate, and without .a tint of error. She must 
be ami.ahle alw.ays. Condemned, as the great mass of women 
arc, to the servitude and mechanical, drudgery of housekeeping 
—confined to the ceaselessly monotonous revolutions of kitchen 
and parlor—how unreasonable are man’s demands upon her 
for .an immutable exhibition of gentleness and affection ! Man 
h.as assigned to woman her sphere. He has decreed her 
situation and her occupation. The chief end of woman is deci¬ 
ded to be, cooking, washing, sewing, spinning, entertaining com¬ 
pany, t.alking nonsense, and bringing up children! Perhaps, 
we shall never get wom<an out of .annoy.ances unless Avc-change 
the entire-plan of housekeeping; translate the isol.atcd house¬ 
hold interests into family Associ.ations, combining labor with 
love; rendering industry both a m.ark of nobility and the cause 
of happiness. 

The contracted “ duties” of the family—the small retail and 
toyous nature of her toil—tend r.apidly to circumscribe her 
aspirations, to weaken the native strength of her soul, to deface 
her beauty of form, to render her less .and less in disposition, a 
mild and passive angel. But the husband expects the wife to be 
ever cheerful. He may be himself a coarse, ill-tempered man. 
Ho may get angry ; thunder and lightning are his; he Avill have 
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his own way. But woman must smile, else he is angered yet 
more. It is a^sad picture —a great hurly man crusliiiig out the 
life of woman. What wonder is it, that our city-houses should 
he filled with peevish and fretful •women ! It is true that they 
live wrong; unnatural in eating, in drinking, in sleeping, in the 
raai'riage relation ; but an endless occupation with trivial house- 
items, is a source of female littleness; making the soul more 
effeminate, more shallow, silly, and defenceless. Yet she must 
not fret, and grumble; nor shed hysteric tears ! She must not 
err! A politician may indulge occasionally in debauchery and 
intemperance, and nothing particular is thought of it. But let 
a clergyman, fatigued Avith the monotonous and unnatural cere¬ 
monies of a professedly pious life, indulge to the same extent, 
and forthwith a hoot of alarm, a hiss of derision, is heard through¬ 
out the community. How strange that j'ublic opinion Avill j)er- 
mit in a politician Avhat it denies to a minister! But the same 
is true of rvoman. She is sometimes forced into false relations. 
Her liberty is restricted. Her education is confined to Avhat 
the sterner juarty decide to be truly feminine and womanish. 
She is socially and civilly Injlpless. Hut nke must not trr I Let 
a woman commit an infinitesimal portion of that crime Avhich 
is so universally tolerated in the man-nature, and there "will 
straightway sweep through society a bitter stonn—nay, a de¬ 
stroying whirlwind — of malicious defamations and corrosive 
epithets. 

Vice in aAvoman is like “ a stain on an angel’s robe.” But in, 
man, because he is considered the lord of creation, the same 
vice is po bar to his admission into the best society. He walks 
abroad unhurt and unrebuked. He is yet a desirable man iu 
fashionable circles; no unwholesome report is associated with 
his presence. But to her remains, after the first departure, the 
contemplation of desolated hopes. The ridicule of an unjust 
public increases her agony, and gives her a reckless pride which 
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leads more surely to deeper depths of misery. And rapidly she 
becomes as—- 

“ A harp whose master cord is gone — 

A wounded bird which has but one 
Unbroken wing to soar upon.” 

I Avould not liavc the standard of physical or spiritual virtue 
lowered, but Avould liavc the sexes equally amenable to nature’s 
laAvs, to which public ojiiuion should be harmonized. There is 
manifestly a great injustice in this: that a man, knoAvn to bo a 
practical extremist, may be welcomed into aristocratic circles 
and caressed by fashionable ladies, Avho, at the time, because 
of their lalse education, Avonld spurn, with Avithering contempt, 
the female vlclims of bis Avay ward and sensual career! AVhilo 
the simple truth is, that female extremists arc Avhat they are 
more frequently from involved atfcctions, and from the over- 
Avhelming })OAver of outer circumstances, than from any predis¬ 
position or spiritual organic proclivity toAvard error. AVith nian 
■ on the contrary, extremism is in general a result of his outdoor 
occujiations and physical habits — seldom can he excuse himself, 
as woman can, by referring to the ungovernable attractions of the 
heart. Yet he has ever justified himself, and unmercifully con¬ 
demned woman. He is ever ready to stone the Avoman Avhen taken 
in advdtery. If it Avcrc not for the loving, just, and forgiving 
souls ol‘ good men, her crime Avould be punishable Avith death. 

Disparitv of wages urtaveen the sexes. Perhaps the 
most fruitful source of female-slavery and helplessness is, the 
amazing disparity of Avages between the sexes. By education 
and custom, not by organization, she is fitted exclusively .for 
the most trifling occupations; Avhich call into activity mainly 
oidy her perceptive faculties. Her household manipulations 
require neither a muscular development nor intellectual reflec¬ 
tion. A woman-life calls into action about half of her organi- 
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zation. If we except tlie office of niaternity, a girl of fourteen 
years can do nearly all of a Avoman’s work in the house. 

The history of woman is a history of struggles. She has 
ever stood second to man; never, in every particular, by his 
side as an equal. EA'crlastingly is she consigned to “ the day 
of small things.” She works amid trifling objects, which ini- 
jtari corresponding thoughts. lias her mind an opjjortunity to 
expand with the splendors of the universe? What knows she 
of science ? What time has she for contemplating the stupen¬ 
dous realities of great thoughts ? If she reads at all, her books 
will iK)t be the standard Avorks on history or philosophy, but 
the popular fictitious productions; romances and tales of the 
hour, requiring no energetic action among tlie intellectual and 
Avisdom faculties. The great mass of Avomen are thus situated, 
and stereotyped in littleness. The needle and Ihe Avasbtub, 
the kitchen and the nursery ; these are Avoman’s fields—accord¬ 
ing to man's decrees. Place man in her circumstaiita^s, in her 
circumscribed sphere-of life, and you Avould ladiold even more 
narroAV-mindedness. And it is aa’oH AA'orth an experiment, the 
giving to woman the opj)ortunitios .and-tulA^autages of freedom, 
and see if man’s character Avould not be totally eclipsed. 

But the Avonder is, that Avoman opposes bers(‘lf. It is sur¬ 
prising, that noAc, since the Woman’s Bights question has come 
fairly before the Acorld, aa'C hear the mass of them professing a 
.preference for the popular decisions of a weak and foolish cus- 
tom. When a woman sjmaks against her sex — when she alloAVS 
herself to deride the advocates of her cause — I see the neces¬ 
sary legitimate work of reformers .all the more. I said “it is 
surprising” that Avoman is generally unfdvorablc to her oa\ n 
lights. And yet there is no Avondcr in fact; because one of 
the evils of slaA'cryis, the crushing into dumb silence th.at Avis- 
dom-and-liberty-loAang-j’rincipIe, Avhic.h is so natural to all Ipi 
mankind under a dispens.ation of Freedom. 

11 
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Disparity of wages, between the sexes, is a conspicuous 
wrong. Woman’s expenses arc equal to man’s. Her clothing, 
costs as much as his. She has the same physical wants to sup¬ 
ply, she must pay as much as a man to witness an opera er a 
drama j as much for a pew in church; as much for a railroad 
or steamboat ride; as much for a voyage to Europe or any- 
where else. Yet must she work for a few shillings a day, or 
Avcck. Factory work is somewhat more profitable. But, ta¬ 
king the world through, the fact is plain, that woman is depend¬ 
ent for a subsistence upon man’s exertions—because she is not 
honorably and justly rewarded for her painful and soul-sacrifi¬ 
cing toil. 

Woman’s work monopolized ry man. Woman is thus de- 
ja'iident, because she is not at liberty to enter the remunerative 
prolessioiis. She is educated to keep out of them. An objector 
\v«iiild say, perhaps, that ivoman is naturally weaker than man, 
and lienee incapable of performing labor commanding high 
remuneration. The reply is, that woman, owing to her incom¬ 
plete educatwni, is now supplanted by her bi-other-man in a 
multiplicity of pursuits, for which she is not less adapted by 
organization nor less skilfully adequate in mind. She is mani¬ 
festly well-qualified by intellectual attributes for several of the 
learned professions — all of which, for numerous centuries, have 
been monopolized by man, on the presumption of his mental- 
superiority. 

jAIany objections arc too affected to merit argumentative atten¬ 
tion. No one at all familiar with the political and religious 
history of woman, can indulge a moment’s skepticism in regard 
to her j)owev of dispassionate debate; nor question her consti- 
t\itloiial capability to compete with man in the higher depart¬ 
ments of mental attainment. 

It is plain that, naturally, woman has more cuiiosity than 
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man ; that she is more imitative, and more communicative; and 
that her amhition is not less. In her present condition, these 
■ faculties, demanding of their j)osscssor plenty of out-door exer¬ 
cise, arc employed to the disadvantage of society. If woman 
were properly employed, her attractions would result ever more 
in peace on earth. But now, living unnaturally, she keeps 
whole communities in hot water. Her eagerness to know, her 
native inquisitiveness, leads to innumerable troubles. Her 
communicative attribute produces domestic turmoil. In this 
respect, woman is the terror of botli sexes. While engaged 
over her knit ting-work, requiring no rellcction, she h'ts her 
imagination dwell upon her neighbor’s movements. She soon 
detects some wrong. Her familiar confidant must know it all 
immediately. In a time scarcely appreciable, her surmises go 
out into society for veritable facts. Like an epidemic, it spnouls 
from family to family; and men, thinking of larger matters, 
quickly become provoked and disgusted ivith the qiianadsome, 
silliness of ivomau. This evil, I repeat, is an eflcct of anotlnu* 
evil—viz.: the nnsplaccmcnt of woman in the mission of life. 
It has been a common saying—that “The best Avoman is she 
of whom the least can be said, cither of good or harm.” It 
requires a startling development of female excellence to redeem 
the sex from the satire and ridiculous caricaturca of man. K a 
man wishes to ridicule his fellow for frailty and folly — if he 
would mantle his cheek with the tint of shame and insult — 
he compares him to a woman, to a thoughtless girl, to the fcmalo 
impersonation of weakness and instability. The stigma of tho 
fabled Eve has not departed. And Avoman is still the angel of 
poets; the drudge of tyrants, the charm of home, the compound- 
mystery of philosophers, the necessary-evil of politicians, the 
Jlower of society, the victim of masculine patronage, the savior 
of men, and the terrew of bachelors. 

There are no legal prohibitions against woman in regard t* 
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education or profession. But there is a despotism to which 
universally she is a slave—viz.: the despotism of public opin¬ 
ion ! Public opinion is her “rule of faith and practice.” She 
thinks that- “ it is better to he out of the world than out of 
fashion.” This is the despotism that governs woman. She 
fails to draw a line of demarcation between Public Opinion and 
a Living Prhiciple. It is opinion, not law, that keeps woman 
out of pursuits Avhcrehy she could distinguish herself for talent 
and skill, could employ those mental faculties for the world’s 
good which now a^ict society, and could procure an indepen¬ 
dence in worldly goods—elevating her above the necessity of 
making marriage the only refuge against want. But marriage 
itself is found (exceptionally) to he an unsafe retreat, even as a 
liarhlngcr, from physical want. 'Hence hundreds of females, 
Avith fingor-Avork and school-teaching, continue the struggle of 
life alone ! In some states there is a “ bachelor tax” levied on 
all men, Avho have prcA^ented Avoman the security of a home by 
marriage. 'Plus is, perhaps, equitable, as a transitional subter¬ 
fuge ; for the working-Avomen arc the most helpless of our race 
— l)ecauso, juainly, they do not understand professions Avhich 
Avould yield them a competence, Avith less exertion. 

In Ncaa’’ York there are about thirty thousand Avomen Avho 
live solely by the needle. Many of them are AvidoAvs, with 
helpless children dependent upon them, or, Avhat is supremely 
worse, Avith intemperate and half-sick husbands, depending, 
not less on the Avifo for a subsistence. Aboixt five millions of 
dollars have been paid annually to these women for their 
labors. 

But boAv must these poor half-killed Avomen have felt—hoAv 
they must have shuddered and sickened at heart—Avhen the 
Tribune, a feAv years since, announced “that a machine had 
been invented and patented, Avhereby all articles of clothing, 
heix^jforc made by seamstresses, could be put together Avitb 
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greater facility and economy” 1 Had public opinion permitted 
her, woman niiglit Lave avoided tins affliction by an acquaint¬ 
ance witli remunerative professions. 

In iny impression, tlie three learned jjrofessions—the legal, 
medical, and clerical—are .appropriate to Avoman ; though the 
ascetic Paul said (see 1 Titus ii. 12): “ I suffer not a woman 

to teach j” arid said, also, other things yet more prejudicial tc 
the acquisition, of her rights. 

As a r<aco of discordant, diseased, and religious beings— 
“demanding laAv, physic, and divinity”—inethinks our benefits 
would be very greatly enhanced- should these professions be 
opened to female candidates. Generally speaking, she is denied 
her humanity .and her equality ; yet she is none the less vxposed 
to all the burdens of existence. But let her receive a vigorous 
physical education to develop her body—let her have a lati¬ 
tude of ‘[mhlic opinion sufficient to exiiand her soul in the pres¬ 
ence of great thoughts—“ do as you Avould be done by,” and 
give to Avoman .all the rights, libcrtic.s, advantages, eniolumcnts, 
Avhich her organizational needs suggest; and quite certain .am 
I, th.at the “ lords of creation” Avould no longer question the 
adapteduess of the female-nature to the Avarious intellectual 
professions, Avhich a despotic custom and masciAline selfishness 
have for centuries assigned to the supposed stronger body .and 
better-prepared brain. In countries Avhere Avoman works in the 
fields, and where m.an’s coarsest labor is shared by woman, you 
will remark no perceptible difference between the sexes in re¬ 
spect to physical strength and endurance. But man, the hus¬ 
band, is the master; and his wife must obey him. What avc aim 
at is, ilic right of icoman to Avork in any field Avhich she finds 
congenial to her nature; uncompellcd and unrestricted by any 
powers, save Ike well-defined Iuavs of her body and soul. 

But man has supplanted Avoman, I repeat, in all the remu 
nerative professions and public offices. 
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Storekeeping is certainly a woman’s business. There are 
hundreds of young men, who have yet remaining the individ¬ 
ualism of manhood, daily expending their hours and powers 
over tape and calico, over muslin and money—slumbering use¬ 
lessly in the shade, usurping the rightful occupation of woman 
—while the voice of earth is ever calling them forth into sun¬ 
light and manly employment, urging them to go into field 
and forest, and, with their awakened manhood, to advance the 
science of agriculture far beyond all popular conceptions ! It 
is a sad expenditure of manly powers. English prints and 
Irish poplins, French de laines and lawns, are very attractive to 
woman as she now is; but, on the principle that “ familiarity 
breeds contempt,” place her constantly among them, and ihe 
charm of calico will depart. A milliner gives herself little 
trouble about her own hat; the confectioner eats but little 
candy; and a doctor takes very little medicine. We are natur¬ 
ally fond of variety; and seek something beyond our immediate 
sphere. 

The Postojficc is properly the unmarried woman’s office. 
There would then be a great variety of mails constantly arri¬ 
ving ; and her reward would be more commensurate with per¬ 
sonal needs. 

Banking should be conducted by woman; at least public 
opinion shoidd not deny to her the liberty. As a Banker, 
woman Avould receive plenty of ?wtes and applications to shave, 
which she could dispose of as judiciously as man. 

Tailorbig is woman’s business. By saying this I do not 
mean to imply, that these occupations are beneath high intel¬ 
lectual culture. No ! there is always a lest method in every art 
and profession; to discover and*practise which is the work of 
genius and experience. But what I mean is^ that no man 
should engage in that which is better adapted to the strength 
and instinctive skill even of an uneducated woman—especially 
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when, as now, she is suffci'ing from disparity of wages and cir- 
eiimscribed liberties. 

Dentistry is woman’s profession. There -is nothing, even in 
the surgical part of dentistry, to which she is not adapted. In 
this profession she Avould have a fair opportunity to “ face her 
enemies and accusersand her children’s teeth would not “ be 
set on edge” without the possibility of instant relief. There is 
no mystery in the dental strycture, Avhicli the turnkey, in her 
magic hand, could not unlovk; and no infernal pain in tooth- 
extraction, which her magnetic power could not exceedingly 
mitigate. 

Woman needs employment, I repeat, which shall meet out 
an equitable reward. There can be no independence for her 
— the viarriagc relation can never he rescued froyn the atrocious 
encroachments of selfishness and materialism —unless woman’s 
sphere of action is Avidened : embracing all kinds of attractive 
and remunerative industry — Avhother accorded to her or not 
by the prejudiced and illiberal. 

The evils of dependence. Pecuniary dependence leads 
Avoman into multiform misfortunes. What is the primary cause? 
Ansveer: her defective, partial education. Presuming upon his 
long-conceded superiority, man takes to himself the authority 
to judge Avhat is, and Avhat is not, feminine and Avomanish. 
And her youth is trained accordingly, or not trained at all, to 
suit his contracted convictions. Although avc live under the 
highest development of Christianity, yet is man unconsciously 
taught to be Avoman’s master. She must love and obey; or 
obey, if she does not love. The marriage law of the Church 
and State compels obedience, and hundreds of brutal, undevel¬ 
oped men opj.ress their Aviv’cs legally. 

Woman is never Avithout the feeling of dependence upon man’s 
exertions. Much of this feeling, I am well aAvare, is natural 
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and imnrataWe—but mucli of it, also, is educational and cir 
cumstautial. Ascertaining that she can not compete with lii^i 
in the struggle of life, and being for innumerable centuries 
tauglit to achnoAvleclge her inferiority, she yields at once, even 
with the semhlancc of intuition itse f to the secondary, and, there¬ 
fore, immoral position in relation to man: wherein she is kept 
ornamentally enchained, by the despotism of public opinion. 

And here come the causes oj^connubial discords. Let me' 
urge the reader to consider all these impediments to a Harmo- < 
ial Marriage llcform. The marriage relation—the most essen¬ 
tial and vitally-important of all spiritual alliances—is degraded 
to selfish purposes. Woman has been, and is now, taught to 
regard marrioge as the end of all existence. I do not object to 
this doctrine, hut to the 7nistise of it. The very spirit of the 
Bihle-thcology is essentially antagonistic to the elevation of 
woman. I made this assertion before; now I will adduce 
“ facts” to ]»rovc it. 

The. foxmdation of Christianity is said to4)e the Old Testa¬ 
ment. 'Jdie Old Testament begins the work of female degra¬ 
dation. I’erhaps you ask : rchcre and Answer: in the 

creation of the sexes. It rerpiired a little of every kind of 
inattcr, inorganic and animated, to woTre a 7nan ! Man, then, 
alone masculine, was the first great effort of the Omnipotent, 
But after the Lord saw Adam alone on the earth, the idea oc¬ 
curred, “ a sort of second thought,” that a woman, possibly, 
•would a?nuse the man, and keep him from the commission of 
suicide. Hence, the Lord went to work to finish up creation, 
by manufacturing a woman. lie found in Adam ptenty of ma¬ 
terial. Itcmcmbcr that / So he took out of him a rib — enough 
to mahe a woman ; and the man felt not at all impoverished; 
not in the least curtailed of his substance or fair proportions. 
The logical inference is: that since mie woman could come 
without the Joss being perceptible, that twenty might as easily 
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be manufactured out of the substance of one masculine. An 
old satire saysi that it “ takes nine tailors to make a man”— 
but how many zeomen it takes to make one masculine is not yet 
determined by our doctors of divinity. The finishing up of 
creation by the introduction of woman, instead of implying her 
pre-eminence in various refinements {as the poets tell ui), 
implies, rather, that she sustains the same relation to man as a 
tint does to the rose, or as a turret to a temple; merely saying 
that she is supplemental, and useful in secondary positions. 

Before the fabled Fall, in Avhich “ we sinned all,” woman 
was indeed related to man organically — as a limb or an organ 
of the body — “being bone of his bone, and' flesh of his flesh.” 
But instead of being an amusement to Adam, as she might have 
been in the flowering garden of eternal idleness and love, her 
inquisitive, pnitative, and cojnmunicative faculties would work, 
united with her native amhition to bo not less than gods, and 
he found himself deeply afflicted. (I have no doubt but that 
Adam wished the peripatetic “ rib” back to its original place.) 
It is evident that Adam felt his superiority, because he speaks 
patronizingly and complainingly of Eve to the Lord, who made 
her without his consent: “ The Avoman Avhom thou gavest to he 
with me,” &c., implies the supplemental relation of the female 
to man. 

And furthermore, according to this myth which miles Chris¬ 
tendom, the Lord pronounced the most diabolical curse u})on 
the woman; and put her yet more under masculine servitude — 
in these words : “Aad tlizj desires shall he unto thy husband, and 
he shall rule over thee!" Ilero is the chain ivhich popular 
Theology lias riveted upon the ivoman-soul; and the Neiv 
Testiimcnt is still more opposed to her absolute equality with 
her brother. 

Let me prove this assertion. In Christianity, or in all the 
accredited interpretations of the system, the wife holds the 

11 * 
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mum relation to tlie husband that the cburcb bolds to Christ 
also the husband exercises the same supremacy over the feel¬ 
ings and destiny of the wife that Christ exercises over the' 
church. The church is subordinate to Christ; thereforei the 
wife is subordinate to the husband. Christ is the Jiead of the 

church: so is the husband the head, of the wife. This is the 
• . * ■ 

Christian’s analogy. In our current translation of the Testa¬ 
ments, you will find the handiwork of doctors of divinity, over 
all the poetical rhapsodies of Solomon. They make the songs 
refer to Christ, and to his relations of love to the church. And 
here the subordination of the wife to the husband, or of woman 
to man, is further analogically considered. She is sick with 
love, and yearns for him. He is her master, is very tender 
with his pet, and patronizes her exceedingly! 

Now it is my understanding of Nature, that thQ sexes are 
balanced in importance and in position; balanced, perfectly, 
also, in relation to each other. But they are not at all each 
other’s equal in {\iQ'same spheres of life. They are related 
from opposite sides of the universe. She is south; he is north. 
He is a Wisdom Principle; she is a Principle of Love. Their 
duties are reciprocal; their destinies identical. 

But Paul, though he evidently struggled at times to rise su¬ 
perior to hereditary and local prejudices, could not help adding 
his might against woman’s equality. 

“ Man is not of the woman,” he says, “ but the woman of 
man.” Here he evidently refers to the Egyptian (afterward 
Jewish) myth, that woman was taken out of man / It is hard 
to imagine a good reason for this “ roundabout way” of proce¬ 
dure, when the reverse method has been successfully practised . 
ever since! Yet Paul triumphantly refers his female readers 
to their subordinate origin (see 1 Cor. 11: 3-9). “Man,” he 
says, “ was not created for woman ; but the woman for man!” 
In view of this, I inquire : where in Christianity do "vye bod the 
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means of woman’s elevation ? Paul is the great expounder of 
primitive Christianity. The people can read; and draw their 
own conclusions. Woman may read for herself the document¬ 
ary evidence of her natural inferiority. Wc want no conten¬ 
tion with psuedo-expounders of Paul’s meaning. You need jiot 
come to me with your fresh discoveries in biblical literature and 
meanings—because, if our current bible is really infallible, then 
I want none of your translations; but if the bible be not infalli- 
blej then I repudiate the authority ad, lihitim, and go to nature 
joyfully as a new-born babe to the mother’s breast! 

In his letter to the Ephesians (5: 22, 24) the apostle puts 
the extinguisher on woman’s hopes, he rivets the chain upon 
her, drives the nail homo and. clinches it, in these words; 
“ Wives ^ submit yourselves to your husbands as unto the Lord ; 
for the husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the 
head of the church. Therefore^ as the church is subject to Christ, 
so let the wives be subject to their husbands, IN ALL ’i’liiNGS!” 
The addition of the command “ in all things,” is nothing less 
than a subjugation of woman ; nothing less than a blotting out 
of her individuality, and a carte-blanc license to man to do with 
woman as he may be inclined. Yea, it is nothing less than the 
dismal echo of the voice of a barbarous age! In the solemn 
twilight of that ago all Christian institutions still exist. Indeed, 
it would be folly to expect the churches to rise above, the cause 
of their existence. They originated with the youthful ima¬ 
ginings of a youthful race—from doleful conjectures concerning 
an angry deity, and man’s indebtedness to him; and from a 
barbarous conception of a plan to liquidate that debt, by infinite 
sacrifices and countless penances. We may, therefore, rest in 
the conviction, that churches, so long as they remain true to 
biblical authority, will favor oriental and semi-barbarous cus¬ 
toms respecting the education and situation of woman. Min¬ 
isters will oppose the advent of woman into the pulpit. They 
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will inculcate to licr tlic Christian ideal of woman, viz.: that slio 
is man’s inferior, his help-meet, his servant “ in all things,” yet 
that she should exemplify the Christian life alsotw all things — 
“ in virtue, in j'mtience, in obedience, in loving-kindness and at¬ 
tractive grace!” 

I said that the great evil of the pecuniary dependence'of 
woman, is, ?ier digradatiort of her motives for marriage ! Owing 
to the mere accident of birth, she is cast, with her great bound¬ 
less love-nature, upon the charity of man. She sets out on the 
sea of life, amid all the changes and chances of a mundane 
sphere, taught and trained from her youth up to anticipate the 
marriage relation as her only harhor of safety, the only anchor 
to the tempest-tossed soul. 

Glorious! In this I hear the immutable voice o^ Nature! 
Marriage is ,the only IIarhinger of the sexes! “Verily, our 
souls may rest in a conclusion so nature-born and self-evident I” 

But the evil which we complain of, is: that legal marriage, 
not soul-marriage, is woman’s refuge against worse penury and 
servitude. The most sacred love of her soul is, therefore and 
thereby, subjected by an overwhelming materialism. Ilence, 
among superficial and unfortunate women, how common is ex¬ 
tremism in conjugal love I Confined by the decrees of custom 
to the narrow enclosures of house-life, and accustomed in gene¬ 
ral to occupations the most belittling and vexatious, how, I a.sk, 
can the young woman struggle on alone, against such fearful 
odds, in the strife for pecuniary strength and mental indepen¬ 
dence? She can not I Failure is inevitable! A few have 
seen the fact; and rebelled. They appear at Conventions; 
asserting their Rights. Some of them are gentle still; others 
grow burly and defiant. 

But others, less strong, go the other way. The young woman 
is alone. Her parents have gone — she knows not where; she 
feels not their spiritual presence; their voices from the spirit 
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land filic docs not liear. Slie toils ceaselessly; but nltiniato 
failure is cei-tain. But her brother succeeds, or may, with half 
the industry, and with half the fnigality. She desires good so¬ 
ciety; but tlie only passport—good clothing—she can not ob¬ 
tain ; nor a knowledge of manners suitable to the high-circles. 
She faints in the battle; she rushes to the stronger for protec¬ 
tion. She invites him ! For Love she will barter her soul. In 
spirit, half despairing, she throws herself at his feet. For « home 
she yearns; she wishes to be mimed by one dear; sh# seeks a 
rock of safety. And the result is, that she is legally married; 
or, what is licxt w'orse, exchanges her caresses for rings, cloth¬ 
ing, and gold! 

The four classes op women. The popular structure of 
society develops four distinct types of female situations: the 
fashionahle woman, and the drndge-woman; the nohlc houxe- 
w?/(’,«and the ahandoned. female. The reaction of the fasliion- 
able woman is exhibited in the drudge-woman. 3’he latter do(?8 
too much, because the former docs too little ; botli are equally 
injured. The intelligent and virtuous house-wife would bo 
ahandoned, if from the first her situation and influences had not 
been fortunate. 

No INDIVIDUALITY IN LOVE. The cvils of pecuniary depend¬ 
ence ultimates in the degradation of marriage; but the cause 
of the first evil is, woman’s education. She is educated hy 
public opinion fur public opinion. And seriously considered, 
in relation to man, her education is well-nigh aimless! Miss 
Brocade, for example, at the village seminary, is being tlior 
oughly trained. She is made to study down the entire cata 
logue of female accomplishments—grammar, arithmetic, draw¬ 
ing, music, embroidery, French, and a dash of practical com¬ 
position. ‘Her mind is hurried through the classes. She studies 
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without ceasing. What for ? For two ends only: to entertain 
company, and get married! This is the ultimathulaj the all 
in all. 

But just at this important juncture, after receiving a “fm-. 
ished education,” augmenting yet more her native grace and 
beauty, a very conspicuous species of liberty is to her denied. 

From tlie seminary she goes home, a fashionable, but almost 
useless, and very expensive, young lady. There she must re¬ 
main till discovered by some adventurous young man! A 
sickly and unnatur.al custom has marked out her method, calling 
it “lady-like propriety.” She depends entirely upon her at¬ 
tractions r—h('v parlor nm'st really be a drawing-room —she 
turns out a flower— 

-“Born to blush unseen, 

And wnsto its sweetness on the desert air.” 

flow many women have wished themselves men ! Because, 
sini])ly, that a ridiculous custom dejudves woman of Social 
freedom. She finds that her sex keeps her away from the 
enjoyment of the liberty of walking in the street at night. 
She can not go scarcely anywhere without some male acquaint¬ 
ance. What wonder that some strong woman-natures have 
burst the bonds, and steeled their hearts against the shafts of 
ridicule aiid derision ! IIow low must be that social state which 
curtails the social liberties of woman! She has no liberty to 
first manifest her preference to some kiridred spirit of the 
opposite gender. No, indeed! If a woman should visit a 
man first, and inform him of her love towai'd him, the whole 
community would at once conclude, that such a one “is no 
better than she should be.” And I doubt whether men are yet 
good and Avise enough to honor a AAmman for such independence, 
and for such adherence to nature’s laws! But it is time for 
Avoman’s freedom; and men and women mutually should pre¬ 
pare the Avay. 
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As now situated, she has nothing hut personal attractions, 
nothing but extemporaneous fascinations of stylo and conversa¬ 
tion, to depend uiion as means of draAving to her yearning 
heart the love of some manly soul; and to this end, therefore, 
her education is managed, by the foolish customs of civilization, 
But let us return to our example : tAvo years after leaving the 
seminaryi Miss Brocade is unexpectedly discovered! She Avas 
at a dancing party, when first her eyes met the adorivg gaze of 
Mr. Patchouly. Noav Mr. I’atchouly, although naturally smart 
and Avcll-educatcd, is rapt in a vision of angels. The Avaltzing 
young ladies, all sparkling and gloAviug Avith beads and beauty, 
haA’C exalted his poetic imagination to the highest point—just 
one degree below spontaneous combustion. But Miss Brocade, 
in his conceptions, surpasses infinitely every other female beauty. 
She has kindled a fire of conjugal love on his heart’s altar—a 
deep extremistic enthusiasm, Avhich he can not restrain ; there¬ 
fore, with the luxuriant imagery of an aAvakened fancy, ho 
pours forth SAveet and lov'ing strains of rhapsodical poetry to 
the “charming creature.” lie had ceased to live Avithin him¬ 
self— 

“She was his life — 


The ocean to the river of his thoughts. 
That terminated all.” 


One year more; and Miss Brocade has become Mrs. Patchouly. 
What a delectable lunacy is the fictitious Honey-Moon I The 
ten thousand terms of meaningless import—the countless silly, 
sentimental, fictitious expressions of an unphilosophical love—^ 
which began with the first hewitclimcnt, still continue to pass 
current between them. They can jiot live out of each other’s 
pre.sencc. In sjnr’it, this is always true Avith the Harmonially 
married. 

Six months more; and Mrs. Patchouly is pining under the 
grief of neglect. She thinks that Mr. I'atchouly does not love 
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her now. lie seeks society out of doors. He goes to the club j 
and now and then takes a smile. What’s the matter ? Simply 
this: as soon as Mr. Patchouly had recovered from the hymen¬ 
eal lunacy of four weeks duration (a complaint entirely natural 
to unstable tenij)cramcnts), his higher faculties began to call for 
something more substantial or intellectual. Having studied the 
classic writers, he began to speak of the “ beauties of litera¬ 
ture.” But Mrs. Patchouly could not understand him; or, 
would reply in terms denoting unmistakable distaste and ignor¬ 
ance. He began to speak to her of the “developments of 
Science,” and asked questions in “Philosophy”—but, she was 
a fashionable Avoman and could not reply. Alas! she was an 
expensive young lady—Avith an ornamental education^—and 
could not, tlicrefore, hold her husband’s intellectual regard. 

* Her utter dependency, her want of intellectual depth, her 
deficiency in those qualities which insjiire love and hold respect, 
Avas the primal cause of Mr. Patchouly’s indifference; but a 
strong promoter of this alienation was a too great abandonment 
to the dictations of blood-love. Perhaps he does not leave her 
alone; but, Avhat is more painful and humiliating, he may be 
patronizingly kind to her through his compassion and humanity. 

Such physical marriages are no uncommon events; their 
effects rankle in many hearts. Nothing, let me add, can bo 
more positively irreligious or unspiritudl, nothing more injurious ^ 
to j>astcrity or more atrocious in fact, nothing more surely un¬ 
mans the man and degrades the woman, than a marriage of 
extremism or convenience. I say this to both sexes. Without 
reflection even, the twain feci their crime against the Laws of 
Nature. They have violated the real marriage relation—that 
is, substituted* a transient and physical for what should be a 
permanent and spiritual union. It is time to creale a public 
sentiment against the causes of such blind and diabolical unions. 
These eshses arc to be found, according to my perceptions,- 
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mainly in woman’s social and political condition. Every such 
marriage is a sm against society—an ifisult to woman—a erme 
against posterity. I am sure that “ the woman’s rights ques¬ 
tion” will not stop this side of a J}-ce discussion and a thorough 
reformation of the marriage relation. In this relation we find 
the hope of the world. 

Hundreds of men, permitted by public opinion, go in ^.irch 
of women, not only from motives recommended by Paul, but 
also as so much valuable and lauful property—“obedient in all 
things!” This, custom is extremely pernicious. Marrying a 
woman for her value in “worldly goods,” or as a “housekeeper,” 
or as a “seamstress,” as a mere temporary “ convenience” is 
equally degrading to man and to woman — degrading not less 
to Husband, to Wife, and to Offspring! 

But I must conclude; leaving many things unsaid. 

Mothers! will you not enter the arena of this battle with 
ignorance and prejudice? Woman has fought nobly in many 
fields. Will she not still manifest her heroic jmwer in changing 
the despotism of opinion into an element of freedom? Let 
woman be firm and bold in the Right I 

“ Be Free in tlie STHENfiTii that the Hero i)uts on, 

When he tramples the thrones in his wrath; 

Let the Nations rejoice in the way thou hast gone, 

Let the dungeons fall down in thy path. 

And stay not thy footsteps and sheathe not thy brand, 

Till Love reigneth over each jubilant land, 

And each heart clings to heart, and each hand joins to hand, 

And a voice, like the voice of the sea, 

It is Finished!’ responds to the Father’s command, 

And the Earth, like the Heaven, is Fuek!” 

Tbcre is much wisdom in the saying, that woman wields the 
Archimediaii lever, whose fulcrum is childhood, whoso length 
is all timc,.whos 3 weight is the world, whose sweep is eternity! 
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i review: INTROLiDCINU the philosophy op harriase 

OuK tbernc lias at length attained a position from which the 
llarmonial philosophy of Marriage becomes the legitimate sub¬ 
ject. The situation of woman in present civilizatiq|i, next to 
man’s ignorance concerning his OAvn true interests, is the most 
powinfiil obstruction to the advancement of nuptial science. 

In presenting the folloAving sketch, I but subserve, I think, 
the cause of universal Reform. Reasonable, just, and healthy 
views of Reformers are seldom obtained by the world, until 
long years after their demise. There is, consequently, much 
unnecessary suffiu’ing experienced by those whose organization 
qualifies them to do battle with error; whoso compel 

tlivm, so to speak, to labor for the good and elevation of our 
comvnr>u race. If, therefore, before the physical dissolution of 
ei'rtain reformers and public men, 1 can but add a word toward 
giving the world correct and practical estimates of tlteir real 
character, my labor may not be in vain while my reward will 
be ample. Henry Clarke Wright, a native of this country, has 
given the world a Book on l^farriagc and Parentage. As this 
work will be measurably reviewed in subsequent pages, I pro¬ 
ceed to give the reader some conception of the characteristics 
of its author. The following Avere my— 

Impressions on viewing him ohjectivcly. His material body is 
firmly put together; more muscular than nervous; more vital 
than muscular; is large, rather square built, not^dispropor- 
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tioiiatc, j\nd capable of cndurin{^ long continued laborious exci*- 
cises. To all outward seeming, bo appears far more physical 
than mental, and moderately endowed with spiritual powers and 
capacity. The substance of his brain is sensitive and elastic, 
and yet so firmly constructed is it that no external influence 
can easily overthrow its self-control or disturb its equilibrium. 
He looks bold, manly, resolute, self-poised, commanding. When 
he walks, his step is steady and determined — a revelation of 
his most interior character. In his face you see at once father, 
mother, brother, friend. Deep susceptibility to joy or sorrow, 
and moral courage, shine unmistakably forth from his counte¬ 
nance. G#od nature is carved upon his mouth; with moderate 
mirth, no satire, some irony; but pai'ticularly straight-forward 
criticism and out-spoken rebuke. In one aspect he looks the 
simple-hearted child of “ a large groAvthin another, he 
appears like a daring, imperturbable, unconquerable warrior, 
lie is earnest, sanguine; resolved upon success. Hannibal 
never labored more assiduously to make a passage for his army 
through the Alps, by*melting the grjinitc rocks thereof with a . 
solvent, than does this man to surmount the ignorance and over¬ 
come the consequent misery and errors of mankind. 

Hid you really never behold Henry 0. Wright ? If not, then 

* 

you have yet somebody to see ! When speaking to .an audience 
on som(f favorite topic, to which he thinks the people opposed, 
he strongly resembles Vulcan at his Forge- 7 -forging thunder¬ 
bolts, not for Jupiter, but Justice. His eyes gleam with a soul 
awakening earnestness; they look not only at, but into your 
very soul—seeking not for what you think, but for a place to 
lodge the all-important thoughts then agitating and flowing from 
his own mind. Wlnft you think is of minor importance to him. 
With his right arm and fist he adds weighty emphasis to his 
enunciations. I say weighty, because there is not, I venture to 
affirm, a thorough-going, practical non-resistant in the land with 
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larger fists. Endorsed by Ins powerful body and positive mind, 
sucli bands might bestoAV upon opponents the most silencing 
arguments; but, though thus amply provided with implements 
of self-pi*eservation and defence, this man advocates “ a ki.ss for 
a blow,” and practises the doctrine without deviation. He 
looks like a well-disposed, conscientious’Judge—sometimes like 
a Justice “with eyes severe and beard of formal cut”—sitting 
in honest judgment against the Avorld. The following were my — 
Impressions on viewing him socially. His power of tender¬ 
ness is strong. With this social organization, he feels as a child 
—loving, tender, easily pained and provoked; full of warmth 
and enthusiasm, though not boisterous or demonstrative in its 
manifestation, and extremely susceptible to the formative and 
moulding inllucnccs and circumstances of home. But upon this 
organization, when viewed in all its parts, the idea of a local 
home exerts no positive attraction. His fraternal love is active, 
broad, comprehensive, and seeks to embrace a multitude; yet 
|l)e can not enjoy the society of many, Solitude has charms for 
him at times; the companionship of thoiights and ideas, how¬ 
ever, are more entertaining than fields or scenery. 

lie is not selfish except upon a large interpretation; the well¬ 
being and happiness of others constitute the conditions of his 
seljisk comfort and cpiictudc. While a felloAv-bcing is groaning 
under the yoke of unjust oppression, this man can realize no 
comfort or absolute repose. In fact, this organization can be ^ 
neither physically quiet nor mentally stationary; yet he ap¬ 
pears eminently calculated for both. He must go; must see 
new Avays and places; must rest not at all, neither on the six 
days nor yet on “ the seventh day” from the labor before him; 
for continually he feels urged to the Avork df redemption—must 
either A'isit somebody to open his mind, or his heart in a-letter 
to some correspondent, or else procure a rostrum and give utter¬ 
ance to his reformatory ideas. 
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With particular friends he is communicative, tender, consid-. 
trate, confiding; hut he is seldom altogether understood by 
those most cherished by him. In the presence of enemies ho 
^ is frank and resolute; yet feels a strong proclivity to reservation, 
to which, however, he seldom yields. For people generally ho 
realizes more sympathy than love; more solicitude for their wel¬ 
fare than would be gathered from his speech or deportment. 
Being filled with feeling—with strong impulses and laborious 
thoughts, he explains but imperfectly his real interest in the 
world of individuals. If the world has not eyes to sec it in his 
general life and works, then will he pass away Avith the Avorld 
in debt to him for value received. While the popular multi¬ 
tudes rush to the recording angel to give in their names as 
“ those who love the Lord,” this man, Avith Abou Bon Adem, 
Avould exclaim — 


“I pray thee then, 

Write me as one Avho loves his fellow-nieri.” 

So much for his Self-loA'e; now comes the conjugal Love, 
llis love for Wife is exceedingly sacred, poAverful, and ideal. 
In this respect he is very peculiar. It comes not from sensual- 
istic or sexual attraction; it is the solar ray of his highest con¬ 
ceptions. It Avells up and overfloAvs his Avhole nature. It not 
only stfrs the depths of his deepest, innermost being, but forms 
the energy of his character, and moulds and shapes him 

as a potter fashions the moistened clay; or as the solar ray, pas¬ 
sing into the colors and fragrance of flowers, produces all the 
ex(|uisitc attractions and variegations of earth. Owing to the 
sensualism and vulgarity of common married life, or to the 
conceptions of conjugal Love that most men and worncji imbibe 
from the semi-barbarian estimate and treatment of the marriage 
relation, its nature and procreative purposes, he will ho, exposed 
to painful misunderstandings in this particular, and his best 
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thouglits broken- on tbe wheel of that current opinion, which is. 
based upon a deep-seated ignorance of man’s capabilities, his 
wants and demands, and the unchangeable laws of Nature. To 
him the conjugal element is the central-spring of life; the. 
essence of all mind, and the charm of immortality. If stranded 
and left desolate on a barren rock, with fierce storms rushing in 
wild confusion around him, he would, like a confiding child, 
stand beside the congenial emhodiment of this Love, and feel 
safe, unmoved, and adequate to any trial. But let him realize 
a destitution of this essential spirit of Life—let him feel that 
there is no One in God’s great Universe designed to bestow it 
upon his yearning nature—and, lo! ho falls like the blasted oak,. 
amid thoi-ns and thistles; without a savior, without life, beyond 
the sound of that voice which might rouse him to the summit of 
manhood and restore his native courage. Crushed out from the 
Avinepress of the inward spirit, the exquisite tenderness of his 
love for the Wife (as the impersonation of a divine Principle) is 
equaled only by its uncompromising power and determination. 

The self-regulated parental reverence of Goethe for the 
charmed Bettina is more than equaled in this nature by its 
abstract, philosophic, Platonic veneration for the True Marriage. 
institution. At its shrine he would bow, if at any. He loves 
not doAvnward, but up; not with his body, but his soul. Yet 
a materialistic interpretation, would correspondingly, and there 
fore Avrongly, adjudge him; but the True Marriage Reform 
must have its martyrs, and so tribulation must be borne. So 
manly, self-poised, broad, pivotal, resolute, tender, thorough, is 
this Attraction with him, that he is very likely to give it a para¬ 
mount importance and moulding -influence in the destiny of all 
human nature. Perhaps, he will exaggerate this question. The 
utility and exxrrttiaJity of true and virtuous marriages^ and the 
terrible eflects to posterity groAving out of false and sensualistic 
connections betAveen men and women, must constantly and in- 
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evitably occupy his miud. From him the world may expect 
soruQwhat of the gospel of true Marriage; for his soul is alive 
to such a work. He is enough inspired by this conception of 
its supreme importance, essential sacredness, and fashioning 
power, to penetrate and illumine, and demonstrate this charmed 
relation — inspired enough to give the world the law of salva¬ 
tion through Marriage, and insist upon its universal applica- 
tion by the civilized world. But whether he will succeed in 
making subjects generally understood and practicable, will, of 
course, depend upon the wisdom or adaptedness of his intellect 
ual and moral attributes to the work of exposition, and not upoi 
the theme itself. 

Henry C. Wright’s Paternal Love is large and active; has a 
sincere and passionate love for children; more particularly of 
childhood —Its simplicity, its spontaneity, its responsi^'eness, 
its out-spoken siiieerity. In the society of cliiklrcn this large 
man himself becomes as a child. A child inspires his soul, lie 
loves to breathe in the K])irit of ^lihlren, so that he may be re¬ 
newed in his love for God and Humanity. Oh, how he loves 
them! They can not trouble and ,'innoy him. In their tears 
he sees angels’ faces; he looks deep, deep into their eyes, into 
then- hearts, and sees where the angels live. What the Uni¬ 
verse would be without music to the Musician, or what the 
world without beauty to the Poet, the same would be to this 
Man Avithout children — cold, barren, godless, desolate. He 
feels to thank God for children, lie could curse the world if 
there were no little ones. With children he forgets the great 
poAvers which belong to his character; he enters Avuth them into 
their plays (physically and with all his heart), and they forget 
that ho is older, larger, or more Avise than themselves. He 
makes them loA^e him quickly — as a companion, brother, friend. 
With all his soul he wishes to see hims^df expanded or repre 
sen ted in children; to his mind a-child has a kind of supernat 
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Ural or metapliysical significance. I should say, then, that he 
loves children generally through his ideality, though he ii^ fond 
of some especial and confiding pet; not in the shade of any 
animal, but in the image and likeness of Man, For he is natur¬ 
ally and organically a philanthropist; a lover of man as man. 
In fact, he admires and almost worships the image in which 
man is seen; yet still more docs he adore and praise it, when 
in it lie sees his hcau ideal of the “ likeness” of the divine and 
heavenly. From his social organization, and the peculiar order 
of its devdopments, I obtain only one all-embracing estimate — 
deep, earnest, fashioning Love. The following were my — 

Impressions on vicieing him intellectually. His brain, being 
sensitive*, but firm, yields him an Intellect oi more than ordinary 
availiljility and jeositiveness. It realizes a peculiar indepen¬ 
dence of occasions and outward events. lie looks infelleetually 
witliin for theof thought. But under all circumstances 
and conditions of life, he realizes something like “Fate” or 
“Necessity.” The relation between cause and effect he readily 
p(;rcoives; so absolute, in fact, that ho feels bound in a chain 
of causation — endless, fixed, eternal; and yet he is free. 

Science is attractive to him, because it is practical and replete 
with well-ascertained “ factsbut he could never become scien¬ 
tific; for he has too much love; hence, ethics, theology, and 
social reforms, attract him the strongest. His forte is argument. 
Show the necessity of it, and his brain will elaborate cogent 
reasons. Intellectual positions he assumes with much conscien¬ 
tious jjrecision and deliberation; but he announces them, and 
■states his private conclusions, with considerable haste, and dog¬ 
matically denounces all dogmatism as “ one having authority,” 
and thus frequently 7ion-2)lusses his opponents without design¬ 
ing to do so. In this respect he needs more wisdom; for in¬ 
stead of convincing with his reasons, and impressing his friends 
or foes with the idea that he ytters truth, he rather rouses their 
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comliativeness and makes them feel like producing counter¬ 
arguments. 

He docs not draw his arguments, from the external circum¬ 
stances of the case, hut from the urgent and insurmountable 
demands and necessities of his love-nature, which, to him, are 
f)v many “ angel voices” sounding through the kingdom within ; 
yet he will illustrate by the handiest and most familiar yhcA? he 
can find. This intellect works vigilantly and diligently for tbe 
Houl. Whatever appeal is made by Affection to the throne of Hoa- 
son, the latter reverently regards as a “ commandment of God,” 
and goes straightway to fulfil its conditions, or else yearns to 
do so. In this respect, also, Henry C. Wright is peculiar. But 
this intellectual obedience to the imperative demands of his 
love-nature, is.far from placing him, as an individual, und(‘r the 
dominion of mere passion or impulse. He is a disciplinarian. 
His intellect is commanding, and could at any time rpiell into si¬ 
lence the affectional necessities and love-voices of ])is soul; and 
yet, so sincerely does he regard the simj)]icity and truthfulness of 
childhood — so devoutly does he revere the “ spirit of (Jod man¬ 
ifested in the flesh”—that he stops not (or wi.shcs not) to con¬ 
fer with ontAvard forms, Avith cyn\"cntional customs extant, as to 
the intellectual propriety of giving Love its full manifestation. 
He is not, therefore, a mere intelh'ctualist. Shall we say that 
he is deeper, higher, broader, more, profound ? This nature and 
the world can never agree, lie is at Avar with its rules; and 
the Avorld Avill call him eccentric; it will misunderstand his 
mil d in its most essential points. The general impression from 
this intellectual organism is—L ight, or a desire for more knoAvl- 
edge. The folloAving Averc my — 

Impressions on vieieing him morally. The shape and dcAud- 
opment of his moral organization arc prominently characteristic 
of, and congenial Avith, the Garrisonian mould; arid yet there 
is a striking dissimilarity. In several essential particulars, this 

12 
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Conscience resembles Mr. Garrison’s; in other things its indi¬ 
viduality is, if possible, more ruggedly and sharply defined. 
Everything, he says, has weight; he gives out himself. In 
this Conscience, without imagination or fanciful conceptions, 
you see the zeal of the Hero, the courage of a Chieftain, the 
faithfulness of a Patriarch, and at times the self-satisfaction of 
a glorified Saint. lie fears nothing; his Will is tremendous. 
Encouraged by his imperious and self-supporting Conscience, 
lu‘< ventures, indejjcndently of all antecedents or examples, to 
“ work out his own salvation,” nor thinks of fear or trembling. 

Being natui*ally benevolent and self-sacrificing, he believes 
in no selfish or personal salvation from any thing or any situa¬ 
tion. lie is disposed to blend his “ necessities,” his fate, with 
all mankind’s; hence would go for universal salvation or uni¬ 
versal damnation; because particular persons must not be se¬ 
lected for either destination. lie and the world must stand or 
fall together. He mourns over the world; in doing which he 
obli(piely pities himself. In his relation to the vf’orld, with its 
organization, there is something peculiarly religious and sacred. 
A certain writer hath well exj)rcsscd it: “although there is 
something painful, yea, terrific, hi feeling one’s self involved in 
the great wheel of society, which goes whirling on, crushing 
thousands at every turn, yet through this relatioti of the indi¬ 
vidual to the mass is the sternest and most frightful of all con¬ 
flicts between Necessity and Free Will; here too, conflicts 
should be harmony, and will be so.”- “ Put them far away from 
thy soiil,” Henry C. Wright-Avould say, “all desire of retalia¬ 
tion, all angry thoughts, all disposition to overcome (with phys¬ 
ical force) or humiliate an adversary, and be assured that thou 
hast done much to abolish gallows, chains, and prisons, though 
thou bast never written or spoken a word on the criminal code.” 
Ho would admonish you against vindictiveness or revenge. 
Should he find you prone to those dishonorable passions, he 
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would be apt to ask you, in substance, tlio lofty question put 
by Volumnia to Coriolanus — 

“Think’st.thou it honorable for a noble man 
Still to remember wrongs ?*’ 

I Lave spoken of tbe imperative demands wbicli his 
nature makes upon bis Intellect; but on his Moral organization, 
tlicse necessities appear still more deeply and solemnly im¬ 
pressed. So sincerely does be love truth, so fond is be of un¬ 
bosoming bis affectional convictions, that nothing, not even pub¬ 
lic condemnation or ridicule and obloquy, can deter him from 
declaring bis sentiments. 

Tiiouoiits on H. 0. WntGiiT’s last book. What a blessed 
luxury it is to find a head that sustains intimate and amicable 
relations with its own heart! Such a* mind dratvs water from 
the wcll-sjirings of Life. The Soul flows up, and tbe Intellect 
drinks. These Avaters of Life fhnv eternally, and the Under¬ 
standing is refreshed by them. What great, inexhaustible fium- 
tains of vitality do we begin to discover in existing human souls! ‘ 
In faef, to many it is quite a recent discovery that man posses¬ 
ses areal, living, eternal, psychological organism—a soul which 
can he and do, think and act, throughout the endless cycles of 
countless eternities! 

Henry C. Wright’s book on “ Mamage and Parentage” (when 
my soul is in practical sympathy with the principles it incul¬ 
cates), makes me think of the Pure, the Just, and the Self- 
llarmonized. Indeed, the content^ of this unpretending pro¬ 
duction seems to resemble the code of the New Jerusalem. 
When the Will of God is done on Earth as it is in Heaven, 
then shall wo behold “ Nina” and “ Ernest” everywhere; the 
everlasting Marriage of Love with Wisdom; the nuptial rela¬ 
tion of Heat and Light / the absolute hannonization of Heart 
and Head. 
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But, in the popular social relations, must we not expect' to 
witness the. terrific cfifects of sensualistic marriages? How 
many, horn of such relationships, are organically prepared for 
“ a fretful, joyless childhood, a nervous and uncomfortable ma- 
*turity, and a stern and heartless old age! Have you never 
seen a young infant’s eyes, that looked as old and sad as if they 
liad’* been often closed by grief?—faces that haunt you Avith 
tlioir pi'cmaturely sad and earnest gaze?” Yes, these effects 
of unnatural matrimonial relations look us in the fiice in every 
community. No true, holy, conjugal Love hetween the legally 
married ! No veneration for each other’s physic.al.and spiritual 
attributes! No manifestation of God in either! The husband 
is not a God-msa\, hut a mere mdmal; the Wife is not a divine 
being, but a female^ subjected to the fonner, “ Avho is appointed 
to rule over her”-according to the Church and State! 

Well, out of the fullness of his self-poised and imperious or¬ 
ganization, Henry C. Wright has courageously rebelled. He 
declares the everlasting Gospel, viz.: “ The right use of the 
Repro(liictii-e Element in Man, as a means to his elevation and 
happinessr Extensive and anxious observation of mankind 
has convinced him that men and women, married or single, arc 
almost universally ignorant upon this most important branch of 
existence. He sees, and has the manhood openly to avow it, 
that the improper use or expenditure of the “Reproductive 
Element” results in human degradation and misery. He- re¬ 
gards this Element as the “ Ileavcn-appointed means, not only 
to })crpctuate, hut to refine, to elevate and perfect the race.” 
Then he goes to work to ascertain the action of this element on 
the body and soul when retained in the system; states what he 
•conceives to be the only natural and justifiable object of its ex- 
jumditure, ajid shows how it may be made conducive to the im¬ 
provement of human character and organization. 

In all this, avc arc deeply impressed with the true manhood 
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of man, with the true womanhood of woman; and there is no 
soul hut may feel itself elevated, purified, chastened, strength- 
ened, hy the careful study of the sentiments and statements con¬ 
tained in this most wmlcome volume. It was written from the 
high mood; the spiritual realization of true Marriage. It is^ 
therefore, more wise than the world of men, of husbands, and 
of fathers; and it is also more chaste than the world of women, 
^ wives, and of mothers. Those who arc yet young, as well 
as those who are no longer so, should read this New Testament. 
It liath descended straight from the God of Man; direct from 
the Heaven of the Soul; 

^riic book is divided into two parts. First, the Physiolcgical 
department; in which the author, mainly through the scientific 
deductions of Dr. William B. Carpenter, endeavors to introduce 
mey and women, fathers and mothers, to the lleproductivc facts 
and principles of their existelice. Second; tlic Marriage de¬ 
partment; in which, by aid of a very straiglitforAvard corres¬ 
pondence between a model 2 Jair, conjugally united, the author 
inculcates the fficts and principles of the supposed true matri¬ 
monial alliance. 

In the first part of this book Avill be found enough information 
to save woman from the ignorant abuse of her nature, and man 
from the outrages and excesses to which, by birth, and the cus¬ 
tomary use of foods and drinks, he is now universally inclined. 
In the second part, you may find the tniest, fullest, highest expo¬ 
sition of the hypothesis of an indissoluble, eternal marriage. 
Here wq behold the phenomenon, not unfrequently manifested, 
of the head declaring positively that the desires of the cultured 
}i,eart shall meet with boundless, everlasting gratific<ation. In¬ 
deed, Mr. Wright everywhere evinces the strongest faith in that 
law of Charles Fourier^—“ Attractions proportional to destiny 
or, that the existence of* certain radical spiritual desires is, in 
itself considered, a demonstration of ultimate satisfaction. 
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The Physiological department, however, contains several 
items not established by the principles of Nature. We will not 
stop to review them—but one : the function of the Female in 
the Eep'roductive process. It is stated that the Female is neg- 
Itive, passive; merely a recipient organism for the impregna- 
tive spermatozoa. This is true among animals; but man is not 
comparable with them. This supposed scientific and universal 
law is applicable to the impregnation of the Female, when sub¬ 
jected to merely the obligations and atrocious liberties of legal 
union with the Male, without Love. And the issues of such 
impregnation arc physical and animal, conceived in sin and 
brought forth in inicpiity. In the great majority of cases—• 
perhaps, all the instances observed by Hippocrates, and con- 
finned by Boerhaavc, Haller, and Hr. Carpenter—this passiv¬ 
ity on the part of the Female is a*settled fact. But there is a 
more true marriage beticcen the sexes —already prophesied by 
this volume—in which the feminine ele'ment, activated by that 
deep Love which only the truly married can understand, will 
share equally in the process of stamping the seal of Spiritual 
Beauty and Divinity on the body and soul of the child. To 
children thus conceived, thus elaborated, thus enfolded into 
Life, we hopefully look for the foundation and establishment of 
the Great Ilannonial Era of the tuture in this world. 

In the Marriage Department, I fiiid much that elevates the 
sotil. The sweet odors of early spring are not more refreshing 
to the sense than arc these conjugal revelations to the soul. 
Souls are to bo freed from merely legal tics; emancipated from 
all conventionalisms; and the divine Law of Attraction is hence¬ 
forth to rule the human soul. Here the true woman can meet 
the true man ; and the marriage of the twain is sanctioned, or 
not, by the law of spiritual afiinity. The leading, positive posi¬ 
tions assumed are: 

I. That all marriage, not based upon an iidierent material 
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and S 2 )iritual attraction, is null and void. God joins by Love, 
not by Law. Legal unions, witliout Love, arc ininioral. 

2. That tbe Love-Marria'gc is eternal; notliing can sejjarate 
the truly married; they arc me throughout eternal spheres. 

3. That the twain, thus associated, can not experience sej)a- 
ratc conjugal attraction; that no other Love can bo admitted 
between them. 

4. That the female has an exclusive right to control all physi¬ 
cal manifestations of Love; the male is consecrated to the re¬ 
finement and elevation of the female, to the production and per¬ 
fection of her offspring. 

5. That reproduction of the human type, the jierpetuatiou of 
human beings, and not gratification, is the only legitimate object 
for which the sexual (‘hmient, ///c ftijcnnalozoa, may be expend¬ 
ed. Pleasure is always secondary to reproduction. Reproduc¬ 
tion is a duty ; the ]deasurc is as the taste of food, which, in 
human need, is taken for 2 )urposes of suj)porting Life. The 
author seems to convert all existence into a combination of most 
solemn, imperious duties—binding on the male and female, al¬ 
most to the destruction of S 2 )iritual spontaneity. 

G. That should a m.an or a woman, after entering into the re¬ 
lation of husband and wife, become convinced by various means 
that each does not embody the other’s Ideal, then they are not 
truly married ; they arc divorced ; and both have a natural right 
to seek further for the embodiment of the heart’s ideal associate. 

7. That human legislation may not forbid them to marry 
again; that, in truth, men have no right to control arbitrarily 
the soul’s deepest, jjurest wants: the rights and elevations of 
true marriage. 

There are several other minor positions, but we pass them 
over to the reader. 

The great, earnest soul of Henry C. Wright stands majes¬ 
tically, dutifully, individually out in every sentence. He writes 
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fx’om Ins heart. His head has the hardest work to keep* up j 

ajid yet it does most nobly guide the passional reins. He is 
emphatically a nnmogamist. lie believes in no variety of con¬ 
jugal Love. True marriage is eternal. I said that liis book 
has descended from the Heaven of the Soul. But it must be 
Tc'inembcrcd, as a psychological law, that, in coming from the 
internal to the outward, all ideas are weakened, and more or 
less beclouded, by the channel through which they pass. That 
is, the divine is impaired by the human; leaving, always, plenty 
of work for the latter—to arrive nearer and more near to the 
real principles of everlasting truth. 

Now, although polygamy is repugnant to the conjugal love 
of that soul Avhich is Avell developed, yet do Ave find in this book 
no security against it, Hoav shall mankind find eternal mates? 
W1 icrc is this laAV t It is not for myself that I ask you, Henry; 
the question is juit by tho«c Avhose souls arc roused to the iin- 
{xntance of absoluti', love-marriages. In this last book, you lay 
(loAvn the laws by Avhich to regulate the tAwain truly joined; 
you represent to them the codes of duties to each other, to their 
olfs])ring; but AA'herc do Ave find the rule Avdiereby all AAU'ong 
alHavices may henceforth be prevented ? 

You oppose the “free Ioa-c” system—the ancient doctrine of 
])olygamy—for Avhich you luiA^e my gratitude; but you gwe 
the Avorld no criterion of judgment Avhereby to avoid it. On 
])age 119 you say : “As defined by us, marriage is the actual 
blending of two distinct souls^, attracted to each other by a 
poAver over Avhich neither has control, so lcn7g as they remain 
within the sjthcre of each other's attractive force. . . As they 
did not Avill themselves into this relation, they can not Avill them¬ 
selves out of it. Therefore, the relative conditions of the tAvo. 
souls, under which the union was formed, (remaining the same) 
the union itself must remain.” But may not these conditions 
be changed ? l"^on ansAver, “ Through ignorance or careless* 
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ness they may be.” It follows, then, that these parties were 
not truly married. This is practical “ free love” —the two sepa¬ 
rate, in order to find their ideal companions. On the next page 
you say : “ If either wishes separation, there is no longer true 
marriage in the heart. Where there is true man-iago, universal 
experience testifies that it longs for an endless perpetuity; and 
the very existence of this desire demonstrates to me the fact, 
that nature designed the union to he perpetual. The Avant is 
natural, and Nature creates no want for which she docs not 
create a supply.” 

From this it seems that the test of True Marriage is based 
wholly cocjpcrimcni, like every other species of “Knowledge.” 
Legalized marriages may seem perfectly right to undeveloped 
minds. Or, the supposed iruhj vniled may discover something 
repugnant in each other, after living together thirty or forty 
years. If this repugnance amounts to •a-epulsion, then they are 
no longer truly married. Who shall detennine the Law, accord¬ 
ing to which a man and a woman may settle the question of 
inherent relationship, or the contrary, independent of all impulse*, 
and false inclinations to, which every person is more or loss 
liable in this rudimental state of development? In your next 
hook on this glorious theme, Henry, give the rvorld some prac¬ 
tical principle, some certain test, independent of endless experi¬ 
ment, to establish this question. The happiness and elevation 
of the sexes demand it; offspring can not be radically improved 
until the right persons enter the marriage relation. 

Henry 0. Wright is, emphatically, a monogamist—believes 
faithfully and manfully in one only and true marriaoe for 
ETERNITY. But thc subject is taking hold of minds in every 
stage of development; thc discussion will be merged into the 
“ Woman’s Rights” question, and then Avill come the most des¬ 
perate struggle between heart and head—between Love and 
LaAv ! Dr. T. Ij. Nichols (in his Journal of May 13, 1854) who 
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declares himself an advocate for human reform in every depart¬ 
ment of life, gives the following on the hook in Cj[uestion:— 

“With some of his positions, wo lieartily coincide; from 
others ^we {ire compelled to dissent. We agree that the true 
marriage is the union of mutual love, which no human law has 
the right to regulate or control. We assert the supretoe right 
of woman over her own person, and especially over the function 
of maternity—‘the right to choose the father of her child.’ 
But we do not find in our observation or experience, that every 
real love is eternal, or exclusive of other loves. We do not 
believe in an indissoluble monogamy, as the invariable law of 
our race; nor that, the production of offspring is the sole object 
of the idtimatum of love. 

“ Mr. Wright will find, that however this theory may seem 
to sentimental dreamers, it can not be imposed on humanity 
as a law. Whoev'er has loved, and ceased to love, has had 
personal experience to contradict the eternity of love; whoever 
has loved two persons at the same time has a demonstration of 
at least one exception to the monogamic theory. The world is 
full of such exceptions. We doubt if there is a man or woman 
living, really capable of a passionate love, in whom it has been 
confined, during a whole life, to a single object. 

“On this theory of indissoluble monogamy, every present 
love in-oves the falsity of all past ones. Infidelity is impossible. 
So long as a man loves o^e woman, he can not love another; 
but when he has ceased to love one, he is free to love another; 
or, rather, he was mistaken in supposing he loved the first. If 
a true love is, in its nature, eternal, then all the loves that end 
were false; if true love is exclusive, there can be but one true; 
with two loves, both are false. 

“ The letters in this book are supposed to be written by a 
model couple, whose names are Ernest and Nina. They are 
united in a marriage of eternal and exclusive love. If Ernest 
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feels any attraction for any other -woman, that proves, not only 
'that he is no longer Nina’s husband, but that he never was. If 
either Ernest or Nina love any other, they arc quite free to 
do so, as the very fact proves that they do not belong to each 
other. What frce-love ^heory is freer than this ? As divorce 
is simply the cessation of love, and as a true love can not cease, 
there is no possible divorce; a new love seems to set aside the 
old, but really proves that the old did not exist. Such arc the 
absurdities of people who adopt theories instead of observing 
facts. 

“ The theory that the ultimation of love has for its sole 
object the production of offspring, seems to us as baseless and 
absurd as the other. Mr. Wright does not feel sure on this 
point, but urges it yet with some pertinacity. lie asserts tliat 
the strongest and most energetic men have been remarkable for 
continence. This is true ncitlier of individuals nor races. The 
most intellectual and advanced nations are not those most re¬ 
markable for this virtue; and if you take the most remarkable 
men of any country, city, or village, you will not, upon proper 
in-s^stigation, find them the most chaste. There, is scarcely a 
man of great genius, in any department, whose reputation in 
this respect is as good as our moralists Avould have it; and 
though temperance in this respect is conducive to health, it may 
be reasonably doubted whether persons of either sex arc not 
injured by total abstinence. Otherwise, monks and nuns should 
be the most remarkable people in the world; and old bachelors 
and old maids strikingly superior to the married.” 

By presenting both sides of the matrimonial controversy, wo 
may elicit inquiry, Avhich i.s now universally necessary. It is 
evident that the polygamic theory (or many-marriage) in this 
stage of human experience, w-ill meet more nearly the current 
wants, but not the needs, of mankind. But in a more advanced 
state, the monogamic (or one-marriage) philosophy of conjugal 
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love •will become popular; for each heart seeks its own counter¬ 
part, not in the many, but in one. As the subject now stands, 
the discovery of this corresponding Self is unfortunately experi¬ 
mental ; and this, in my percej)tion, is the grand defect of ll. C. 
Wright’s last Book. 

Therefore, it is my purpose to introduce a scries of discourses, 
in order to secure true marriages—congenial and absolutely 
homogeneous unions of soul—by an application of the laws 
of temperamental harmony. There is, I am sure, no really cul¬ 
tivated man or refined woman, but would readily respond to the 
majority of Henry’s propositions. The consecration of man to 
woman, and of woman to man, equally, for eaqh other’s eleva¬ 
tion and happiness — for the reproduction and perfection of 
their offspring, and therefore for the ultimate harmonization of 
the race — is a glorious doctrine, very beautifully presented by 
the autlior just reviewed. I am certain that hundreds of wo¬ 
men will, in their inmost souls, thank him for his noble defence 
of their hidden spiritual natures; of their wants, their conjugal 
attractions, their qualifications to bless, and to curse not less, 
the brotherhood of man. It is- only with the concurrence of 
noble-minded women that manly Reformers can hope to influ¬ 
ence the world toward piiaotical peace and DrsTRicuTiVB 

JUSTICE. 



LECTURE XL 


CONCICKNING THe'laWS OF ATTRACTION AND MARRIAGE. 

Attraction is that law wliicli associates and consociates, 
which joins and conjoins, atoms with life, life with organixation, 
organization with intelligence. Therefore, this attraction is the 
love-law of all organization; the same in the physical world as 
in the spiritual. The perpetual flux and reflux of unparticlcd 
matter throughout the domain of Natuia*, the ceaseless combina- 
tion and decomposition of atomic substances, indicate the immu¬ 
table activity and philosophical beauty of this Principle. A fly’s 
wing and a whirling orb, a curling vino and a comet in sjiaco, 
come from the action of the same law. The coming together 
of atoms conjugally-elected—that is, according to their inherent 
relations and essential affinities — makes the organal phenomena 
of field and forest, of sea and sky. 

In this connection, I feel impressed to state a new proposition 
—viz.: Particles of matter are associated according to their 
shape, their size, and their temperament. Now Bhafc is intel- 
lijctually determinable by the Law of progressive refinement; 
and Temperament, by the volume and disposition of inherent 
vitality. One shape and temperament of atoms, for example, 
will be attracted only to granite; another to quartz; another 
to limestone; another to iron, or silver, or copper, or.gold; 
dnother, perhaps, to buckwheat; another to the formation of 
rye or oats; another to fish, or birds; another to animals; 
another to the human form; another to the sun j another to 
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stars; another to trees; another to the human soul—all, in 
accoridance with the degi'ee of the harmony of shape, size, and 
temperament (or attractions) of the composing atoms. There¬ 
fore, we affirm, that this Law of attraction is the great funda¬ 
mental controlling force — operating in all j3arts of the Universe, 
with unerring precision and liarinonial uniformity. With Paul, 
we couhl say—“ diverse manifestations, but by the same pii;i- 
ciplc." 

External philosophers employ this word, “ attraction,” asf 
indicative of a Law or force which draws bodies or particles 
toward each other; or by which atoms or bodies tend toward 
each other, and resist counteracting influences. One is called 
the “attraction of gravitation”—the other, “chemical attrac¬ 
tion”— in all of which these external investigators see no deep 
sj)iritual sense. “Attraction' of gravitation” is considered the 
great laAv which governs and confines the planets in their re¬ 
spective orbits; and “chemical attraction” is the tendency of 
those particles in a mixture to congregate and coalesce, as 
each realize an afiinity for the other; or, as we might state 
it, as the atoms experience friendship and affection for one 
another—for thus the mineral world is made to come closer to 

human life, as in truth it should. The attraction of gravitation 

© 

is manifested, first, according to the quantity of matter in the 
body; second, according to the squares of the distances of the 
attracting bodies. The former is primary; the' latter, seebnd- 
aiy. The phenomena arc said'to be different between bodies 
at sensible distances, and those removed beyond sensuous ap¬ 
preciation. 

I have introduced this to show you the utter lifelesmess of 
mere knowledge-definitions. Such information is distressing to 
children ; simply because it is not alive. True popular science 
is like a singing-bird, a* poem, a flower, or the limpid stream, 
with which the young yearn to be familial*. 
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Let us enlarge the statement, and you will observe even the 
thoughtless youth lending audienee. -Attraction in mind is 
identical with attraction in matter. The Universe is all Har¬ 
mony ! and no discordant forces prevail. What is true in rocks 
is equally (or more) Irue in religions. All is beauty and unity 
—“all is joy from grass to sun”—but the true seer, of this 
beauty and unity,.is AVisdom. It was not experience, but wis¬ 
dom, that sjioke these words through the poet, Young— 

“TliG planets of eaeli system represent 
Kind neighbors'; nnitual amity prevails; 

Sweet interchange of raj’s, received, returned. 

Enlightening and enlightened ! All, at once, 

Attracling and attracted I Patriot like, 

None sins against the welfare of the whole; 

T3nt their recipi’ocal, unselfish aid, 

Afifords an emblem of millennial love I 
Nothing in Nature, much less conscious being. 

Was created solely for itself 1 

Motion, Life, Sensation, and Intelligence, are elements as 
substantially real as Fire, Heat, Light, and Electricity. Mind 
is as much a .substance as matter; only, as you know, not so far 
down in. the scale. And there is not one law designed exclu¬ 
sively to govern mind, and another to regulate matter; for the 
law of mind and the law of matter, is one ; and souls and stars 
are moved and regulated by the same great general Principle. 
Attraction governs all. What is termed “ repulsion” is but the 
negative or left-handed action of the one universal law. Cer¬ 
tain shapes and temperaments of matter meet, love each other, 
get married, and go into business; the issue will bo, perhaps, a 
toad or a tree—perhaps, the planet Saturn; perhaps, a human 
soul. 

It is all accomplished through the love-law. The love is the 
life of the atoms. In this, nature is all alike; the same be- 
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tween stones as between angels and serapbs. The atoms iu 
human souls are attracted together from the living elements of 
soil and atmosphere; and, when these atoms complete the organ¬ 
ization or individuality, they then manifest the same law of 
Attraction in every personal relation, inward and outward, 
through all the countless avenues of existence! 

Having presented the fundamental principle of all Life, which 
is Attraction, we proceed to consider its manifestations in the 
outward world. 

The universality of the principle of Attraction demonstrates 
the universality of the principle of Marriage. You will recall 
foregone conclusions. Wherever Life is, there is Attraction; 
and Avherever Attraction is, there is Marriage. Life and attrac¬ 
tion are omnipresent; therefore marriage is omnipresent. Yet 
attraction and marriage, although inseparable, are not identical.. 
Attraction is the cause; marriage is the effect. It was a favorite 
saying with Fourier, that “ the attractions are proportioned to 
the destinies." It is with profound serenity that we look through 
the Avorlds of life, and behold the manifestations of this princijjlc. 
The conjugal harmonies of Nature are perfect; beyond eulogy, 
as their sublimity is beyond delineation. 

Among Christians the theory prevails that Marriage is an 
arbitrary institution. It was found “not good for man to bo 
alone.” Therefore a wife was made; and so begun the nuptial 
relation between man and woman. 

But I would open, to your vision, the universality of the Mar* 
liage principle: for the marriage tendencies, and its states, are 
everywhere manifested. If a definition be desirable, I would 
say that marriage is the union of the essences of two atoms. One 
seeks another; or both-seek and both find; for attraction is 
proportioned to destiny. Two atoms, floating in the sunbeam,. 
are attracted from opposite sides of the globe. The tide of 
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electrical affinities wafts them closer and closer together. If 
you listen, you may hear a song of questions — 

“Who anti what gave me the wish to wmo thee? 

Who made me burn thy .very breath to drink ? 

My life in thine to sink i 

Wliy from its self doth thus my soul depart? 

Is it because its native home thou art? 

Or were we brothers in the daj's of yore? 

Twin-bound both souls, and, in the links w'c boro, 

Sigh to bo bound once more?” 

The conjugations of the myriad planets, with their situs, are 
perfect. Life and light, sea and sky, love and wisdom, Cod 
and the universe: how united all these in conjugal affinities! 
Marriage is not an arhiti'ary relation. All Nature is a covjvginvi. 
There is no isolated life. One form exists for and ivithin 
another; and the method is matrimonial. .. 

The Botanical wmrld is a kingdom of nuptial relations. Verdant 
pines and pyramidal poplars, forest oaks and apjtle-orchards, 
and all vegetation everywhere, have their conjugal relations. 
Vegetations on the coasts of Norway, may, through electrical 
currents, unite w ith their congenial mates on the straits of Ma¬ 
gellan. Thus from pole to pole, from centre to circumference, 
you may see the conjugated harmonics of Nature. Each st/il- 
wart oak and clinging vine, each solitary plant and flowering 
tree, the myrtles and mosses, mistletoes and strawherry-^ ines, 
grapes and grasses, each finds its counterpart and each enters 
the marriage relation. Nothing lives or dies to itself. There 
is a universiil Attraction, and a uniform dependence; and there 
is, also, a universal Marriage, and a consequent genesis or gene¬ 
ration. 

It will he an IIarmoxial Era, indeed, Avhen men leave the 
desolations of existing creeds (which arc hut the harren sands 
of mythology) and cultivate a profound love for universal Na 
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ture. We need to transfer our respect from, artificial institutions 
to natural principles. As now educated, or as not educated at 
all, we lose all appreciation of more tlian lialf tlie infinite reali¬ 
ties and suLlimities of our existence. The poetry of the Old 
Testament, of Horner and Hesiod, of Byron and Burns, of Shak- 
spero and Sliellcy, although exalting and beyond their readers, 
becomes a string of lifeless words to him wlio lots doAvn the 
golden bucket of Wisdom and draws immortal waters from Na¬ 
ture’s wells of Truth. If we would find fadeless flowers, or en¬ 
ter as guests the grand ILmimrium of life and light, we- should 
go forth into Nature’s fields of love and unity. Alexander 
Smith must have caught a sudden glimpse of the conjugated 
harmonies, for he sets them in a frame-work of peace: — 

“The lark is singing in the bending sky; 

Hedges are Avhite witli May. Tlie bridegroom sea 
Is toying with the siiore, his wedded bride, 

And, in the fullness of his marriage joy, 

He decorates her tawny brow wdth shells. 

Retires a pace, to see how fair she looks, 

Then, proud, runs up to kiss her! All is fair— 

All gladness, from grass to sun!” 

CONCEUNING THE CAUSES OF DIFFERExMT MARRIAGES.* But 
as tlunc arc (liferent kinds and deg’-ees of Attraction, so, also, 
arc there Jf event kinds and degrees of- Marriage. On the in¬ 
ferior or nou-intcllcctual planes of the physical and human 
worlds, there arc perpetual marriages and perpetual divorces. 
These minor unions arc external, and quickly terminated. They 
meet, and love, and part. In further definition I should say, 
that marriage is not only the union of essences but it is likewise 
the mutual interpenetration of the particles composing those 
essences. This inter-penneation, so to speak, is the only sea/, 
or test, of true essential affinity. And this is accomplished upon 
positive and negative principles; which I will hereafter classify 
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and explain. It is remarkable, and should bo remembered, 
that positi-t es never essentially marry positives, nor negatives 
unite until negatives; but eaeb clings only.to its exact opposite. 
And these opposites can truthfully unite only through ihe har¬ 
mony of temperament; which, also, I will hereafter explain. 
The best evidence that opposites are conjugally related, is: 
that the composing particles of each can not resist the law of 
Attraction whereby the essence-life of one penetrates and inter¬ 
locks itself with the essence-life of another, accomplishing a sort 
of metempsychosis, a mutual but yet unconscious exchange of 
being. Where this union exists, the twain, are on f. insepara- 
bl}’^; and begin to resemble each other in body and soul. The 
children of such arc the issues of love; but, notwithstanding 
this, they would not exhibit Wisdom (or Harmony), unless 
well-educated and well-situated subsequent to birth. 

The particles, for illustration, which emanate from a female 
rose are the exact introversion oi the particles which einanato 
from a male rose. It is this atomic fitness, so to say, Avhich 
constitutes the true and virtuous union of love. All unions 
without such adaptation, arc sensual and vicious; and so 
Nature quickly interposes repuhsions and compels divorce. 

The exact nature and name of the different kinds and de¬ 
grees of marriages will be described in the next lecture. 

You will observe in botany and zoology, and in every other 
department of creation, that different organic developments 
niginate different nujytial relations. These relations arc pure 
and proper in their own spheres; but quite the contrary when 
adopted upon superior planes of life. Thus, among minerals 
we find bigamy; among vegetables, polygamy; among animals, 
omnigamy; and monogamy among human kind. Let me de¬ 
fine these tenns — 

I. Bigamy is the external union of one with two of opposite 
6CX; as one with two wives or two husbands. In the mineral 
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kingdom this seems to be the prevailing law. One snlplmr 
mine will periodically impregnate two Iron mines. One copp5r 
wdlj affect two zinc; and so on, throughout the entire chemical, 
world. I am perfectly well aware, that. chemists have not as 
•yet examined compounds conjugally, so to speak; but, w’hen 
this investigation is fairly entered upon, I am. quite certain that 
even the decisions of Knowledge wnll support my statement. 

II. TolygaTt^y is the external union of one "with a plurality of 
the opposite sex; as one woman with many husbands, or cno 
man with many wives. This law is extensively obeyed in the 
Vegetable kingdom. Several Greek botanists observed the 
sexuality of various plants. On many flowers and plants, you 
may see anthers, sus])cndcd by threads called, stamens; and 
in the centre of the anthers, is the fostering-and reproductive 
organ, the instil, Avhich receives the fertilizing dust of the 
stiimens, called the ]iollcii. It is remarkable that the polle.n of 
one male jdant will impregnate a hundred female organs of re¬ 
production. As this is accomplished through the law of conju¬ 
gal attraction, we term it lyohjgamy. In order to accomplish 
this result, nature causes several male plants to grow higher 
from the ground than the females — j)ennittlng, thus, through 
well-directed electrical currents, (which botanists have called 
“Avinds”) to convey hundreds of miles the fertilizing yollen to 
enter the conjugal rehation with the female symbols of lov-e. 

III. Onmigamy is the universal marriage of each to all: 
each female is the conjugal external companion of every male, 
and vice versa; without distinction of complexion or country— 
without limitations, except such as arc imposed by different 
types, Avluch extemporize diflerent attractions. Therefore, 
ditferent types of animals have attractions, indiscriminate and 
external, Avhich lead to omnigarny. Other types are polyg¬ 
amists. There is no especial polygamy, except in the vegeta¬ 
ble, bird, and fowd kingdoms. The proud chanticleer in the 
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barnyard walks, with no sense of wrong or shame, among his 
twenty or thirty wives. No wealthy resident of Turkey or 
.Utah, with liis troupe of human females, can present a finer 
aspect of “a clear conscience” united to independence. But 
one can not help the conviction that Polygamy is far more be¬ 
coming to feathered bipeds in the barnyard. than to beings but 
little lower than the angels! The male goose, the gander, or 
the “ gobbler” among turkeys, m;iy each follow the polygamic 
law; and various birds nmy obey it, as they do; and several 
types of fisli also; and the sheep in the pastures; but it ap¬ 
pears extremely unwise to justify the human soul by analogous 
illustrations so far hencath it In the scale of life. The omnigamic 
law is peculiar to lions, tigers, leopards, wolves, dogs, cats, rats, 
mice. Hies, horses, bufialoes, and a vast number of other typ(“s 
of cpiadrupeds, and not less to several inferior s^iecics of the 
human order — among all of whom we find no exhibition of in¬ 
terior oneness and harmony. 

IV. Monogamy is a union of the essence of one male with one 
female — or. an attraction of two individualized souls; the parti¬ 
cles of whose vitality interblend and intcrpermcatc each with 
and through the other. This law is operative especially in the 
human kingdom, and in all kingdoms above it. And yet, it is 
a fixed ])rinciplc that as the highest comes from, and contains 
the (jualitles and prop('rties of, the lowest —even so do we be¬ 
hold the mineral, vegetable, and animal laws of love and mar¬ 
riage translated into, and obeyed by, cci'tain human beings. 
Such persons wo will not denounce as wicked, sensual, and 
corrupt; but we will say, that such have not outgrown the pro¬ 
pensities inherited from their progenitors. 

Although in the higher departments ofthe human world, 
monogamy, or the union of one n>fin with one woman, is the sov¬ 
ereign Law, yet do we find numerous historical illustrations of 
bigamy, polygamy, and omnigamy, in certain countries, both 
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ancient and modern. And nature says nothing hitter to these 
countries; hut shows them tenderly that as she progresses they 
must fall into decay. Shall we, then, misrepresent and con- 
demn those whose natures lead to the lower forms of marriage ? 
While they remain where they are they will obey laws that 
arc proper and natural to them. The elevation of such is by 
spiritual culture and slow progression. 

On the truly human plane we first hehold the unity of variety 

— the many attractions of our nature, the six loves, organized 

into harmony; each true and permanent in its own way. We 
look about us and see the monogamic law. We see all the pre¬ 
ceding conjugal laws ripening and culminating into the unity 
of ONENESS ! But, the majority of human marriages begin 
at present on the cxtej-nal or transient plane, and so have a fate 
or 2 >cnalty, attached to them ; which hereafter we will duly con¬ 
sider; When the loves culminate, and look up into wisdom’s 
eyes for direction, then do we hehold, for the first times promises 
of eternal unions ! “ Mars conjugates with Venus” as was said; 

each sleeping and waking, being and doing, in the other’s Life. 

So Winter conjugates with Summer; and Spring with 
Autumn. The seasons undulate like ocean’s waves, staring 
within each other, in every moment’s throb, new essences and 
new points of life—full of procreative and perpetuative energy 

— filling earth with intelligent forms of beauty and brightness. 
So the wheels of Time “ fly swiftly round,” and the conjugated 
months take turns in celebrating the Marriage Relation 1 



LECTURE XII. 

THE USES AN» UNITY OF MAKKIAOK; OR, THE TRANSIENT 
' A N » T 11 K P E U M A N K N T. 

Nature ! tlirougli wliom my soul learns of God, liow lieautiful 
and healthful are thy teachings. Parent! whom my soul loveth, 
thy lessons arc my delight. Before the lieight and dejith and 
breadth and ineffable sublimity of tliy instructions, all doubts 
are fleeing—all fears dispersing; light, springing up in dark¬ 
ness, lifts my soul heaven-ward; joy, chasing grief; life, un¬ 
locking the grave; like delegates from the eternal courts, 
Truths come to me; they roll away the stone from Reason’s 
tomb, and the dead in ignorance come forth to endless life; 
earth recedes, and spirit-Avorlds open to my view with holy 
beaut}" and magnificence; the things of time, the barriers of 
space, these are as nothing; the creation’s eternal whole seems 
bursting on my soul’s perception; it is broad and bright; it is 
deep and high; it is grand and beautiful; with this clearest and 
fullest manifestation, my understanding is replenished; through 
my soul, therefore, an ocean of life is onward rolling; its mighty 
billows, in calm grandeur, wave round about the citadel of my 
inmost existence! 

Churches, sects, creeds—what atoms they appear! How 
immense is God—rather, I would say, how omnipresent and 
omnipotent is intelligent and loving truth ! 1 would' 

worship this God in his immensity. Throughout eternal ages 
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I would live and learn; would receive and impart; would 
absorb tlie divine warmth of Love and reflect the celestial light 
of Wisdom. With wliat grandeur do I feel inspired; yet my 
soul sets no bound to that Knowledge—no. limitation to the 
riches of that Wisdom—Avhich I would accumulate. But for 
others, not for myself alone, would I increase Avith spiritual 
opulence; it is more blessed “ to give than to receive,” and any 
soul yearns in its self-hood to be blest. Therefore, Beloved 
Nature! be thou ray eternal Teacher. Manifest inmost prin¬ 
ciples to my soul. My Avholc understanding AA^aits, in love and 
gratitude, to learn of thee concerning the steadfast and the 
illimitable. Like a gift from God thou art—a throb from the 
Deitic Heart—a pledge from the Soul of Supreme Truth. 
With reverence for this Truth, Avith a deep and unutterable 
love for it, my Avaiting spirit kneels beside thee, 0 Nature! 
longing to accompany tliy myriad ministers to brighter spheres 
of being. Although impatient to advance, yet am I reconciled 
to the changeless Avays of Nature’s God. Oh, let nothing sepa¬ 
rate my soul’s understanding from thy inmost princijdcs, and 
for CA'^er Avill I go on my way rejoicing and bestoAving joy 1 
The origin of the Principle of Attraction—Avhich causes, 
solemnizes, and regulates, the marriage relation.— is not more 
AiselesH, as a question, than the problem of the origin of Heity. 
I have alrc{\dy shown that marriage is coextensive Avith life 
and organization — that, the Avorkings of the same great hnv 
arc exhibited in animal, vcgeLible, and mineral Avorlds; and 
yet more perfect in the human, spiritual, and angelic. But to 
seek the origin of the marriage institution would conA’ey the 
mind, without advantage, into regions too boundless — into 
periods of past eternity too remote—^for its poAvers of compre¬ 
hension. 'rbc Ghristian sees the institution of marriage ai'hi- 
trarih/ originated, in the garden of Eden. It Avas instituted 
ajler the creation of the sexes. But in the volume of Nature 
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WO read, that, in all the essential ])i’inciples controlling the 
universe, marriage is immutable. Matter and mind are eter¬ 
nal; by marriage, they propagate the worlds which swarm 
the vast infinitude. So man’s front Lrain is married to his 
haeJe Irabi, and the twain generate all the thoughts of human 
beings, and fix not loss surely the soul’s individuality. 

Deep from the bosom of unformed worlds, a stream, eternal 
in its native fount and immaculate in its essence, flowed gently 
yet energetically forth. From this out-springing ocean of 
rnatrhnonial forces, prolificating by virtue of their mutual 
impregnations, countless systems rolled into existence—eacli 
system assuming form, size, and 'p^^bion, in accordance with 
different degrees of perfection; agreeable to the principles of 
gravitation or attraction, fixing positions, magnitudes, and or¬ 
ganism in accord with the coarseness'or refinement of their 
constituents. 

Thus, the universal Fount—the eternal Spring of all prin¬ 
ciples— impregnated lifeless matter ivith a moving jiower; 
Avhereby a thousand breathing, imperfect creatures awoke from 
the ocean’s depths, Avhero before only silence had reigned. 

Tliese new-born beings, in due process of time, crept out upon 
the adjacent shore, and gradually multiplied and ilistributed 
themselves over valleys; v ltich were already animated by 
gigantic ferns and pines of perennial groAvth, an# adapted to 
furnish the food Avhich Avas sought by this ncAV creation. 

And gradually, also, these.sea-born animals, becoming less 
and less attached to their parent source, and moved by attnic- 
lions extended from forest and mountain, increased and spread 
themsclA'cs, until ill-shaped ravines and craggy mounts, graced, 
for long periods, with only their oAvn A’cgetable productions, 
became literally overrun with Avhat avo may noAv term “ dry 
land animals.” 

Thus it Avas that «rganic fish life, in the lizard and saurian 

13 
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form, originally came out of the sea; and, actuated by new 
attractions and acquiring thereby new. habits, these progressiva 
beings rapidly animated tlic bosom of the earth. 

And so we look back to read the alphabet of marriage; to 
prove that tliis relation is not arbitrary and merely sexual. 

All creation Avas developed, and still is, through the matri¬ 
monial activity of elemental poAvers. Motion Avas manifested, 
as an inseparable ])rinciplc, in all nnittcr. This marriage, be- 
tAveen matter and motion, is CAmryAvlierc perfect. And the 
AAmrld, receiving the certificate of everlasting union, conjugates 
cause Avith efl'ect — sujijdjing every department with life and 
animat ion. Thus fish and Avorm, rejitilc and bird, and animals, 
came gradually into being. First, came sea-born organisms; 
next, anqiliibioiis animals; and last, animals Avholly adapted to 
sunliglit and tlie ojien ticlds. The first Avere negative; the 
second, the '/)ositii:e; for in .all things Ave find a 

sort of trinity. 

The universe is bound Avith an immortal cord. It is an 
infinite series of organized spheres, both material and spiritual; 
while an interminable chain, of countless links, encircles and 
connects the Avhole. 

In their native gracefulness and energy, eternal principles 
play an harmonious part; and the supreme attribute — wisdom, 
including both the feminine and masculine elements of being, 
unites the universal body t^ one de.ific soul. This is what 
Avc term the “Harmony of Nature”—the marriage of the 
Principle of Mind with the Principle of Matter. The result 
of this union is universal unity and system, as well as variety 
and liberty; and, considered all together, we put it down in 
theology as God — operating upon an ocean of material elements. 
But, state it as Ave will, the Avhole resolves itself irresistibly 
into this: the mutual dependence of the Eternal iMind upon the 
Eternal Matter, as the twain Avhich to oneness flow; and that 
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ueitlicr can exist nor subsist without the sustaining presence of- 
the other. What! Do you teach a materialistic spiritualism 1 

Here springeth the mystery of the deep-laid system of hu¬ 
man life; which life, by being calmly contemplated, suggests 
this cjuery; how the plans Avere at first conceived, or hoAv the 
laAvs were at first potontialized, Avhich, by operating through a 
miglity congregation of uninhabited Avorlds, developed the 
huniau body, so marA-clIous a temple, a sanctuary fitted to the 
Avork of elaborating, nursing, sanctifying the human spirit-— 
itself the concentration of all motives and mysteries? 

Ik'fore the hvman form is reached, Avhich contains so much of 
Deity, there are almost an infinite series of progressive unfohl- 
ings — each Avith its loving eyes set upon the future, ohjvct of 
existence — the elaboration and. develo^nnent of the Human 
►Soul! ^ 

But at length the human Avorld rolls in upon and above the 
loAver kingdoms; and fortliAvith is unsealed the most Avomlerful 
chapter in the “ Book of Life.” 

As there are many individualized human intelligences, so 
there are many paths for each to tread—tending, each, toAvard 
higher and holier Avorlds of life. A mysterious Avaud, termed 
the “ LaAv of Attraction,” guides the traveller. It is unseen at 
all times, yet is ever felt; it is unchangeable, yet fs over-varia¬ 
ble. Its operation is tAvo-fold; it gives freedom, yet is inex¬ 
orable. In the first phases of its operation, as was shoAvn, it is 
mundane and gross; but, in its higher degrees, it is pre-emi¬ 
nently spiritual, and sweeps away into immensity. 

Therefore the same laAv, by ascending the scale of existence, 
eventually conducts the human spirit toward celestial regions. 
But not perceiving the certainty of this truth, the mind, in its 
Knowledge faculties, becomes sometimes })aiufully shipucal; 
Whereupon heaven fades away, immortal life appears as a 
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•dream, and the soul, like a wandering child that can not find its 
home, faints and falls, spiritually, upon the earth. Hopes, like 
empty shadows, come and go ; each disguised in soitow’s livery. 
Wisdom is undevelo 2 )cd, and skeptical Knowledge sees earth as 
the only inheritance — a cold, weeping se 2 mlchre, yawning be¬ 
neath— impatient to swallow all which is beautiful and desira¬ 
ble in life. Oh, such midnight gloom ! To many the revela¬ 
tions of the S 2 )hcrcs are but transient poems of fertile minds; 
and even those fade away, like gossamer threads that support 
nothing; and, instead, the disbelieving soul beholds only 
endless night of mental slumber ! 

This distressing state of mind has been described by Richard 
Howitt — 

“Mystorioas oft it socnis to me, 
llow I a being came to be, 

Since through the myriad years gone !»y, 

Suns rose and set, yet lived not I. 

“The undiscovered, undefined. 

In regions of the heart and mind; 

Where wing of thought has never soared, 

Realnis by the poet unexplored. 

“Revolving these — to oar, heart, eye. 

Mysterious seems it luaa should die. 

So like a Grod, in soul supreme. 

Yet evanescent as a dream.” 

The intelligent cultured nature faints before a representation 
BO appalling as utter oblivion; but the soul soon recovers its 
centre of gravity. Whence a heavenly light springs spontane¬ 
ously forth, reviving the youthful glow of depressed affection, 
and arousing new hopes looking toward a realization of the 
miptial oneness of life. And the intuitions, realizing the munix 
nnima, reUrs itself back to a point, when, from the depths of 
*hat living tountain, borne along on the rolling tide of omnipo- 
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tent principles, its essence and intelligence sprung into individ¬ 
ualized being. 

Now, tlie soul, recovered from its disbelief, begins to live its 
life over again. On a revolving star, called tlic earth, moved 
by that ccasefess stream of invanablc laws, the journey of ex- 
pei’icnce is commenced. 

With some it is a religious belief that countless myriad angel- 
hearts beat in melodious concert around the radiant throne of 
wisdom ; where, robed with attributes both parentally attrac¬ 
tive and majesticsilly terrible, sits the omnific king of heaven 
and of earth! To him, the omniarch, the angels arc believed 
to be singing eternal Tc-deuins. Believers in pre-existenee of 
the human sold, assert that the scenes are strange and various 
through which each person will one day remember to have 
passed in coming from the Creator’s hand to earth. 

All this sjieculatlon comes from useless efforts to, conipreliend 
the origin of being. 

Tatigued with reflections so vast and unjirofltable, and de¬ 
pressed with external burdmis and loneliness, the soul feels an 
internal need which vocalizes itself, and demands the marriage 
relation; and the conjugal element ventures to send u]) trem¬ 
bling thoughts, seeking utterance through impotent words, that 
some congenial soul might hear them and answer; and prays 
that it may be permitted to lay its deepest possessions on the 
bosom of some kindred nature — one who would shed the sym¬ 
pathetic tear, share the fearful wound§ and vicissitudes consc- 
q,ueut upon a terrestrial pilgrimage, impress lovelier thoughts, 
and give to life a sweetness, a fullness, a joy, a righteous 
strength, and, above all, an equilibrium in attractions, which 
only the truly married can realize and represent! 

In this manner, each cultivated soul conceives, and procures 
to itself, an Ideal Companion. This ideal bride or ideal bride¬ 
groom comes long before the outward embodiment. It is the re- 
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suit of a constitutional need. In the contemplation of tliis Ideal, 
tlie soul gains strcngtli and happiness. 

There is no one, in all the earth, hut at sometime breathes 
forth an involuntary prayer, gushing from the heart’s inmost 
centre, that the soul may behold the pure and true being, its 
spiritual counterpart, around whose spirit it may allow the ten¬ 
drils of the purest affections to entwine themselves lovingly, 
and without reserve! Perhaps, in the extemalism of common 
mamage, the soul may not feel this deeper need. Perhaps, the 
occupations and customs of the world may deprive the soul of 
its power to seek or procure its mate. On earth this perfect 
oneness may never be to every individual, for the Ideal may 
not be found; but in our bright home, beyond the grave, you 
surely shall enfold in your loving arms the ideal bride or the 
ideal bridegroom; the kindred one so steadily sought, so earn¬ 
estly aspired after, so tenderly enshrined, and loved, in your 
spirit’s purest depths! 

The uses of marriage. The uses of this relation are at 
present entombed in the sepulchre of sexualism. They need 
exhuming; and, then, a resurrection. Who shall blow the toc¬ 
sin of a new era 1 The world looks for the practical embodi¬ 
ment of new social relations. There is a great Idea to be 
realized through the marriage relation; but who shall disen¬ 
tangle it 1 who so adjust it, as to obtain from its practical work¬ 
ings the best results ? 

The marriage principle runs beyond the limitations of human 
history. It runs deeper than the sea, wider than household 
associations, and higher than the stars. But it has circulated 
through the world in dark channels. In almost every age it 
has had its heroes and its martyrs. For political liber+y thou¬ 
sands have freely given their heart-drojis, and died that some 
great idea of Freedom might have a practical development. 
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But wlio sliall bleed for the freedom of love 1 Love can be 
free only when wholly emancipated from Licentiousness. Love 
will never be until Wisdom waves the banner of liberty 
over its luead. But the enemies are mighty; they have the 
great currents of public opinion on which freely to sail their 
ships-of-war—they have churches proud, wdth spires and tur¬ 
rets crowned ; yctyvve will take, courage, for we have the l*rin- 
ciples of a higher Nature to proclaim practically; and, although 
limited in numbers to-day, yet shall our courage exceed that 
which melted the statues of King George into bullets, and 
floated tea-boxes in Boston harbor! 

Love must be disentangled. from the web work of Ignorance. 
It must be upraised, and worshipped as the spirit of God in 
Man ! There are already great natures enough to commence 
the work; not to do battle Avith the menials of erroi% but 1o 
proclaim and practise a principle — giving tlie world Avhat 
America gave tlie nations — an immortal Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence ! 

When I listen I hear the voice of hidden rills of love, inward 
shouts of glee, music from numberless hearts, awakened all by 
the simple thought of being one day emanci]>ated from the cor¬ 
ruptions of sensualism and the causes of sorrow. 

Popular conceptions of the uses of marriage s6ldom go deep¬ 
er than housekeeping; nor higher than the injunction—“mul- 
tij)ly and replenish the earth.” 

Popular marriages arc civil contracts; a very delicate method 
of forming a housekeeping and childrcn-getting copartnership; 
to continue so long as the twain have a tangible corporeal exist¬ 
ence. The responsibilities are heavy, and yet nearly every 
person is willing to assume them, and a thousand times more 
weighty duties, if only duly rewarded with unwcariable affec¬ 
tion. This is ffir more true of woman than of man. There are, 
and always have been, men who shirk the monotonous trials of 
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wedlock; but they have never held women in any higher es¬ 
teem than other men. Among the very many distinguished 
men who have lived a life of so-called “ single-blessedness” 
may be mentioned—Newton, Galileo, Michael Angelo, Locke, 
Hume, Pope, Bacon, Voltaire, and Cowper. These men evi¬ 
dently supposed that the affairs of marriage would prevent the 
free exercise of their talents. They doubtless feared the cx- 
t(‘riial trials of external marjjage. 

Marriage has tliret fundamental uses; all the minor benefits 
are embraced by these : First, to deceloj) individual 'potver and 
unify: Second, to aid individual elevation and perfection: 
4’iiird, to perpetuate and harmonize the race. 

In regard to the mission of marriage much remains to be said; 

'J^rue marriage is a relation far more divine than any and 
ev<“ry otlier. It is internal, sacred, sjiiritual, eternal. It not only 
lies at tlie basis of tbe life of all joy —at the basis of all pos- 
l(uity—but stands in the vestibule of all virtue and all heav¬ 
en. I do not exaggerate. From the cerebral throne of spirit¬ 
ual love, I speak to you only of Nature’s declarations. 

Outward marriage and outward j>arentage, although every 
way important to mankind’s development and progressive har¬ 
monization, av(5 after all but secondary to the Mission which 
marriage is adiapiale to perform in the soul, Tbe truly mar¬ 
ried are not only the happiest persons in the world, but they 
are, also, better able to advance toward higher and still higher 
attainments. 

The mission of marriage is more to the sold than to the body ; 
even more to the development of tbe soul than to either. No 
woman is happy out of the marriage relation; the same is true 
of man. I speak now of true maiTiagc —based on mental fit¬ 
ness ; because everybody is hai)picr and better out of that re¬ 
lation which rests only on the external. 

The great work now to do, is: so to spiritualize the world as 
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that only the right hemispheres shall come together. Tiacli in¬ 
dividual, abstractly considered, is a nnit—a ■world—including 
the male and female attributes : but, Avlien relatively considered, 
each individual is but a hemisphere — half a world — to •\\'IU>m a 
counterpart, hemisphere must \te joined by nature’s laws 

in order to make a wliolc world of joy. The right adjustment 
of these congenial halves —men and women — constitutes the 
only true and blessed marriage. This we term the unity ok 
MAURIA(3E; the consummation of cultured love; or, the happy 
conjugation of Love with Wisdom, This is the state which 
admits of no vicious encroachments; it is the conjugal kingdom 
of Heaven on earth. 

But there arc minor marriages. They appear both to the 
left and right of the monogamic state. Here avc find the “ vari¬ 
ety in loveand the fact, that the mind may easily confound 
all the loves, and call them “ conjugal,” with no law savx unil¬ 
luminated attraction to regulate it. 

I have shown that man’s Lovc-department is divisible into six 
separate actuating lifc-jtrinciplcs; each having its own inde¬ 
pendent mode of being and doing. Each has an attraction of 
its oAvn; and, therefore, seeks a separate gratification. From 
these six Loves there emanate' six atmospheres. Each atmo¬ 
sphere is composed of -shaped atoms; having, conse- 

c[uently, different affinities and manifestations. But the six 
emanations, nevertheless, commingle and blend into one atmo¬ 
sphere; which then environs the individual as the air surrounds 
the earth. 

This aromal sphere of the soul is Avhat sensitive natures feel 
on the approach of different persons — realising an attraction or 
repulsion —being affected pleasurably or otherwise, without 
perceiving a palpable cause. This atmosphere is what a dog 
smells in his master's jiath. 

Jlach love has, also, a diffm-ently colored atmosphere, this 

] 2 * 
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fact, in connection 'witli tlic (liflercntlj-AZ'f^//?eJ atoms, constitutes 
and marks the individuality. 

And each love gravitates to its hind. The particles compo¬ 
sing Self Love arc avgular ; hence yon can feel the nettles of 
sellishness. Parental Love is composed of more spherical atoms; 
henc(; children, and horses, cats, and dogs, feel the presence of 
its atniosj)]u!r(‘. Animals are readily domesticated under the 
inllucnce of this love. 

Strangers can feel the aroma of Fraternal Love; Its atmo¬ 
sphere is finer and its particles more smooth and penetrative. 

And you can feel, in certain persons, the character of the 
Conjugal love; whether it he on the suhordinate scale, or ele¬ 
vated to the higher phases. Its particles arc gross or refined in 
shape and color, in accord Avith its intrinsic growth. 

^rJf Lore is, in everything, a Bigamist; it invariably asks 
for two ])ieces — a common exjiression .of sellishness. 

Parental Love is a Polygamist; it calls for a plurality of 
])ols or productions. Its attractions lean toward many chil¬ 
dren ; and embraces many oven more rapturously than one. 
If children arc not desired by all, it is mainly oav in g to external 
circumstances. 

Fraternal, Filial, and Universal Loves are by nature Omni- 
ganiic in their affinities. They love a countless variety of ob 
jects and subjects. In their rapturous and ever-widening sym¬ 
pathies, they encircle millions at once. It aaoII be a gloriou? 
era, and exceedingly peaceful, aaLcu these “ Loves” can have a 
practical development. 

But Conjugal Love, the man-iage principle, Avhen in its juvenile 
or adolescent stages, includes all the preceding forms—it is a 
bigamist, a polygamist, an omnigamist, and is unsteady—hut 
Avith maturity find with ciAullty of development comes the poAver 
to love hut ONE counterpart. And when thus developed, the 
Atoms of Conjugal Love are spirally shaped} the female inter- 
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locking witli the ninlo atinosplioro ; oocli floAving into tlio. otlicr’s 
being. It is remarkable tliat each love has an opposite attraction. 
Parental loA-e is looking from the fatlier toAvard the clanghter; 
and from the mother to the son. Woman inclines to seek man 
for a friend; and man fraternally desires a Avoman. In tact, 
almost all marriage love begins in friendshi]). ItAvonld be A 
happy thing if avo could say, in this connection, that civil mar¬ 
riage neA^er dAvindlcs doAvn hclow friendship—into the regions 
of animosity. 

The loves of the human soul are like floAvers in a garden. 
9'hey each have thorns and fragrance. Like the gentle south, 
they are each capable of “ giving and stealing odorshence 
they evermore yearn for reciprocation ; and there is no complete 
satisfaction in any s'oul Avithont it. 

Wisdom is the guardian angel of Ioa'O. Wisdoiu is as a liglit- 
ning-rod, possessing no atmosphere of its oavu, but draAvs light 
and heat from the skies! While, Knowledge, also Avithouf an 
atmosphere, is as a storehouse; in this dej»artment the soul 
keeps a record of its external experiences and obseiwations. 

Jlorning, from early daAvn to mid-day or noon, as, already ex¬ 
plained, is the natural season for the exercise of the facidties of 
Wisdom and KnoAvledgc — that is, for intellectual and business 
occupations. While the eAmning, and not the night, is the natu¬ 
ral period for the enjoyment of loAm’s endearments. The night 
is only proper to physical and spiritual rest and restoration. 

What a joy Avill spread over the Avorld Avhen the rules regu¬ 
lating the structure of society .shall be in harmony Avith the 

LaAvs of Nature. By the division of time, as above suggested. 

« 

the world Avmdd be not less Avcalthy ; but unspeakably more 
good, more Aviso, and hapj»y. 

Transient and permanent marriaoe. It has been matlo 
fully to appear, I think, that marriage is a natural manifestation 
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of tlio law of Attraction. But it must now be shown, that all 
the minor marriages are tenqyorary, yet not less beneficial to 
the progressive development of mankind. There are two hemi¬ 
spheres of conjugal relations. One is Blood-love; the other, 
Spirit-love; or, wo may say, one is force, the other, attraction. 
As in external nature we find the most inqycifect on the lotccst 
plane, even s.o, in our interior • relations, are there progressive 
marria|;es; the lowest being on the first basis of conjugal attrac¬ 
tion. Each marriage is pure of its kind, nevertheless; diverse 
manifestations, but by the same principle. In looking over the 
progressive marriages, just alluded to, I find seven different 
forms. But in order to be true to the system of nature, in the 
annexed scale, I begin at the foundation, as the first and lowest, 
and represent ini^n-ovemcnt by the progress of numbers. 

THE SCALE OF MARRIAGE. 

7. The Hannonial. 

6. The Celestial. 

5. The Spiritual. 

4. The Religious. 

3. The Iirtellectual. 

2. The Circumstantial. 

1. The Sexual. 

Of these forms of marriage there is but one, the seventh, that 
is absolutely permanent. And yet, I perceive, it is within tho 
power of the transiently married to secure the highest union, by 
directing the united effort of their lives toward that summit of 
mutual harmony. The spiritual is the basis of the eternal. 
Let me describe the transient forms— 

First : “ The sexual marriage” is the lowest form of attrac¬ 
tion between human beings. I have described the basis and 
objects of this attraction; and find no better term for them than 
“extremism,” The sexual marriage is altogether transient. 
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The motive which actuates to such marriage is physical, finite, 
perishable. Swedenborg has desciibed it under the title .'f 
“ scortatory love,” which “ incessantly seeks victims, seizes them 
without pity, seduces them without remorse, devours them with¬ 
out hoiTor, and abandons their living remains with disgust.” 
This love is tlic “ lust” Avhich Jesus and Paul preached against; 
and the “ man of sin” which the modern shakers practically 
shun or crucify. 

All marriage founded upon this attraction, is brutal, selfish, 
fictitious, inconstant. Yet four tenths of all civilized unions— 
so far as the masculine motive is concerned — are begun exclu¬ 
sively in libidinous inclination. Such love is quickly inverted ; 
it soon rejects the object of its gratification. It is altcrnjitely 
bigamic, polygamic, omnigamic; and believes in “ Free Love,” 
in transient relations between the sexes ; and identifies 
ciious intercourse with “ freedom of the affections.” Nature is 
positive that libertinism can never bless and liberate conjugal 
love: which love should dominate the subordinate imjmlses, 
and form a union eternal with wisdom. Sin can never marry. 
Sin may cohabit Avith sin, and reproduce its OAvn likeness; but 
there can be no marriage between two scortatory attractions, be-, 
cause there is nothing healing and healthy in them. 

Second : “ The circumstantial marriage” is also transient, 
because it is founded on external considerations. The attrac¬ 
tions of fraternal, are frequently mistaken for conjugal love, 
and so it happens sometimes that “friends” marry, and live 
tolerably contented and hajipy. Yet, in certain moments, when 
the soul goes up into the spiritual towers of contemplation and 
emotion, then a feeling of dissatisfaction comes on, bringing with 
it a voice whispering promises of deeper and higher love rela¬ 
tions. But it is a fortunate fact, perhajis, that the soul is saved 
frequently from realizing too powerfully its false marriage, by 
descending from the lofty domain of thought and feeling to the 
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common strccls and plains of common experience. It is a Let 
ter tiling to marry tlirongli deep friendship than from sexual 
attraction; although, in either relation, the development of the 
soul is arrested, and the children generally defective in spiritual 
organization. 

Circumstantial inaninge is the prevailing marriage of this age 
— a result of the wrongs of woman, of the defects of man, and 
of a false social construction in general. Men and women marry 
to obtain wealth and the liberties of a home; they marry for 
extenial considerations both physical and social; but the grand 
marriage ’princijde is overlooked, and the consequences are 
everywhere visible, carved unmistakably on children and society. 

Third: “The intellectual marriage” is the union of two, 
through intellectual appreciation. Certain temperaments and 
mental structures can be attracted to the opposite sex only 
through the Ivnowledgc-department. Such, love through the 
iut(“llcct; which never fully satisfies the soul. Intellectual ad¬ 
miration is no true conjugal attraction; yet hundreds, in civil 
society, are only thus married. The consequence is, that such 
persons respect each other, and, through the fraternal attraction, 
tolerate each other in all the rights and liberties of marriage. 
But they are as the marriage of two solar rays ; all light, but 
no warmth. It was this relation, as realized by Napoleon, that 
put away Josephine for another far below her mental excellence. 

This marriage, of the love through the intellect, is essentially 
the doctrine of Plato. It is the science of love; not love itself. 
It is chaste by subjugation; not through the freedom of intrin¬ 
sic or unconscious purity. Intellectual marriage is practical 
platonism — “ teaching that sex is universal, and not local . . . . 
that chastity is not a local, but a universal virtue” — as much 
discoverable “ in the trading, planting, or speaking,” as in the 
act of qualifying and replenishing the organs of life with the 
elements of existence. 
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It lias been said of Swedenborg that “lie exaggerates tlie 
eircumstancc of mamage; and, tlioiigli be finds false marriages 
on eartb, fancies a wiser cboicc in Leaven.” A wiser cLoicc, 
coining, under the law of permanency, is nolliing less tban an, 
idea (^'bondage to the intclicctualist. “Of progressive souls/’ 
wc arc told^ “ all loves and friendsLips arc momentary. Do yon 
lore me ? means, do yon sec tbe same triitb ? If you do, wo 
arc bappy with tbe same bajipiness: but presently of us 
passes into tbe perception of new trutb—we are divorced, illul 
no tension in nature can bold us to eacb otber.” Sucb is tbo 
fate of intellectual conjugation; not necessarily, bowever, but 
probably, in tbe course of progression. Tberefore I term this 
marriage chaste, but unloving; in itself civil and respectful, but 
unfavorable to individual barmony; and yet more .to tbe pro¬ 
duction of bcaltby and beautiful cbildren. 

FonUTii: “ I’be religious marriage” is a union of duty. 
Many conscientious men and w’omcn have been false to God, 
in Nature, by obeying religious tbeorics of marriage. They 
marry witbout love, because they are commanded. Tbey be¬ 
lieve tbat God made male and female, only for tbe purpose of 
Ivccping up tbe species. But it will at once be seen, tbat mar¬ 
riage, without true conjugal attraction, is notbing less tban legal 
prostitution; an offence to tlic great principles of integrity, 
wliicb sustain and regulate tbe universe, witbout obedience to 
wdiicb man can not be good, wise, and bappy. Erroneous and 
corrupting to tbe last degree, are tbe Ilebrcw regulations of 
marriage. Tbey sanction marriage, witbout love, as a religious 
duty. In tbe twenty-fifth cbai)ter of Deuteronomy, wo arc told, 
“ If brethren dwell together, and one of tbcin die and have no 
child, tbe wife of tbe dead shall not marry witbout unto a stran¬ 
ger ; but her husband's brother shall go in unto her, and take 
her to him to wife, and perform the duty of a husband’s brother 
unto her.” Here, then, is sanctioned tbe “ sexual marriage”; 
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regardless of the soul’s highest and holiest attraction. Should 
the widow love a stranger, she must religiously crucify the 
angel of her nature, and contract a marriage of duty ! What 
manner of children are they that come fi-om the harfen deserts 
of duty? Arc they the issues of love? Or, shall we ask, 
“Are. they not the sons of sin”? If God is Love, then only 
love children are God’s; and the offspring of religious marnaga 
are, as we frequently see them, extremely unhappy and mel- 
a»choly persons, or else inclined to the various misdirections 
presented in preceding pages. 

Fifth : “ The Spiritual Marriage” is the first which prom¬ 
ises permanency ^nd progression. In the second volume of the 
“ Ilarmonia” may he found a description of this union. Every 
soul is horn married — that is, each* has a counterpart. But this 
counterpart was not foreordained. It is not a fixed law that a 
certain man shall ultimately wed eternally a certain woman; 
for the marriage relation, like every other, is progressive; and 
may pass through several points of discipline, ere the true coun¬ 
terparts meet to part no more. 

The spiritual marriage is the highest human relation. It is 
based on mental, not corporeal, attraction ; it comes of mental 
fitness; and brings to the soul—Home, Harmony, Best. The 
spiritually married are not necessarily eternally married ; it 
is hut a higher expression of an eternal Principle. Yet it is 
easy for the thus conjoined, so to live for each other’s develop¬ 
ment, as to make their otherwise transient marriage permanent 
and indissoluble. And it is equally easy for the spiritually 
united to separate, without repulsion; never again to meet, save 
as friends. If the twain will but advance together, each help¬ 
ing the other by turns up the hill of spiritual growth, then the 
perrnanent union is certain to crown them. But let one persist 
in staying on the plane of sexual, circurmtantial, intellectual, or 
religious marriage, exclusively, and Nature quickly brings in 
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her “ Bill of Divorce”—proclaiming the relation between them 
to be henceforth fictitious, false, “ null <and void.” 

Sixth: “The Celestial Manuage” is the conjugation of 
Love Avith Wisdom. It is superior to the spiritual union; be¬ 
cause it is something more than affinity or harmony of attraction. 
Harmony is not the test or seal of eternal marriage, but is evi¬ 
dence, rather, that the twain may attain an inseparable unity. 
Therefore, I estimate “harmony,” in syiritual union, as the 
written promise of Nature’s God, that by means of mutual cul- 
tiu’o and reciprocal advancement, the jpermanent marriage is 
possible between spirit lovers. 

Love is said to be the emblem of eternity. It confounds all 
notions of time; effaces all memory of a beginning, all fear 
of an end; we fancy that we have always loved the object of 
our affection; so difficult is it to imagine how Ave could have 
lived Avithout it. Sometimes, of the spiritually married, it 
may be said, that their tastes are not the same; their opinions 
rarely accord; their outAvard inclinations seldom cntAvinc each 
through the other ; yet, in the centre of each soul dwell Icindred 
mysteries, draAvn from the one divine source; a secret likeness, 
so to speak, Avhich attests the same nature, however differently 
modified by external circumstances. 

Tlic celestial marriage is elevated above the transient rela¬ 
tions of mere haj-mony. This relation, however, is*not so much 
a marriage betA\men Love and Wisdom, as it is the harmony (or 
friendship) of impulse and intelligence—shoAving still plainer 
the attainable. 

Exalted souls intuithmly realize the possihility of securing 
permanent marriages. I have said that “ spiritual marriage” is 
the highest human relation. It is so: for it is the vestibule 
from which the soul gazes upon the boundless possibilities of 
the future. Of celestial union I do not deny .a human con. 
sciousness. »Nay: the soul puts forth its infinite aspirations, 
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and feels along tlie coining events of unborn ages! .The spirJt- 
ually-marricd are the true representatives of principle. They 
have overswept the isolated selfishness of housekeeping; shut 
their souls against the beguilements of custom, and not less 
against “ ivhat will people say ”; they wear upon their breasts 
the stars of the Legion of Honor; and, united by the fibres of 
an eternal principle, they open their'vision upon immortal 
realities; until the electricity of Truth, with one unbroken 
blaze, illuminates the spiral pathway which leads from “ spiritual 
marriage” to that sublime eminence where Love and Wisdom 
conjugate eternally, and the universe of nuptial harmonies rolls 
like a sea of ccolian music! This celestial relation is not be¬ 
yond humfin appreciation, I repeat; and the desire for it is an 
inward evidence of ultimate satisfaction. 

Skventii : “ The Ilarmonial Marriage,” as heretofore af¬ 
firmed, is the absolutely permanent union. The word “liar-' 
monial,” means enough to include all the preceding forms of 
development, and croivns them all with heavenly significance. 
The “ spiritual mandage” is based on harmony of attractions 
between two souls, which docs not necessarily imply unchange¬ 
able union; the “ celestial marriage,” in addition, is the har¬ 
mony of love with wisdom, which does not imply their indisso¬ 
luble unity; but “ hai'monial marriage” is not only a harmony 
between outward attractions, and is not only a harmony be¬ 
tween love and wisdom, but is a hlcnding of the two souls so 
absolutely, that no extrinsic influence can dominate over, or in 
any manner vitiate, the internal attraction ! 

This relation is attainable to all on earth,^dio are now, or 
who may become, spiritually united. All, then, have something 
to do! “ True love,” it is said, “ is the impulse of the will 

toward good, and the attraction of intellect toward truth.” If 
so, thoii love and will and wisdom should work together. If 
we would love “ Good,” we should love man. But.no man can 
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truly love, metliiiiks, except through a true wife; and a woman 
can not love, save through a true liusband. Each is a inessiah 
to the other. To love, is to work for the physical and spiritual 
development of the one we love; and so one may help the other 
for ever. Out of this relation, with sensitive temperaments, 
there is no religion. In transient marriages we see a strange 
compound of cruelty and kindness; but no repose, no worship. 

Swedenborg was .surely illuminated when he beheld the loftier 
loveliness of the truly and permanently married : they appear 
more beautiful, more ineffable, encircled with an atmosphere of 
purity and perfective love. “ Though he saw that the virgins in 
heaven were beautiful, the wives were incomparably more 
beautiful, and "went on increasing in beauty evermore.” This 
pre-vcminence, of the married to the unmarried, is naturjil as a 
flower is superior to its germ. In the following simple lines, 
written by J. Stanley, wo perceive that, from the spiritual 
plane, (the harmony of attraction,) the Harmonial marriago is 
anticipated as a possibility — 

“ 0, sweet, responsive, thrilling flame, 

That melts our souls in one; 

O, holy Love! Thy joys proclaim,. 

Our Heaven on earth begun I 

“And shall this uhion find no end? 

This flame ne’er cease to glow! 

Our twin-born souls still closer blend 
While ceaseless ages flow! 

“ 0 glorious thought! 0 blissful hope I 
O wise and wondrous plan! 

The thought's too vast for human scope 
The hope’s too deep for man 1 

“Then know, my soul, and be content^ 

That not e’en death can part. 

Congenial souls together blent, 

In one great loving heart I" 



LECTURE XlII. 


DIFFERENT ATTRACTIONS OF DIFFERENT TEMPERAMENTS; OR, 

HOW TO AVOID THE TRANSIENT UNION AND SECURE THE 

PERMANENT MARRIAGE. 

The doctrine of “ temperaments” is not of modern origin. 
Ancient pliilosoplicrs and obscure astrologers were considerably 
acquainted with the existence of different material combinations 
in man’s organization, which, more or less, shaped his disposi¬ 
tion and determined his power. Several Egyptian, Chaldean, 
and Grecian physicians have left to the world their observations 
and experiments upon human nature, relative to the tempera¬ 
ments. But the discovery and statement of the practical im¬ 
portance of the “ temperaments,” is altogether of modern date. 

With a delight well-nigh ineffable, do we acknowledge the 
nineteenth century to bo under preffound tind grateful obliga¬ 
tions to Gall, and Spurzhiein, and Combe, and Fowler, and to 
several industrious scholars of their school, not only for exer¬ 
cising their Sarasonian energies in slaying mighty errors and 
hoary-headed superstitions, but, morn especially, for the practi¬ 
cal presentation of world-revolutionizing “ Facts,” associated 
with Nature’s own immutable Principles. 

The doctrine of Temperaments is legitimately a branch of 
physiology. Yet, it seems to me, there is no such a possibility 
as its detachment from psychology^ or phrenology—the science 
and study of mind. 

All observers of human nature at once perceive the exquis- 
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itely minute and countless relations subsisting between tlic body 
and the soul. And it is seen that we must study tbe shape and 
dze of tbe hody below, as well as tlie shape and size of the head 
above, to ascertain tbe real cbaracter and power of tbe otherwise 
invisible and occult principle, wbicb constitutes a living buman 
being. Mind is manifestly influenced, and incipiently moulded, 
by tbe various combinations of matter in tbe enveloping or¬ 
ganism. We may say, in truth, that the body is an outward 
expression of tbe inward mind—that, they mutually influence, 
depend upon, and express each other. Sbakspere remarks: 

We’re not ourselves, 

When nature, being oppressed, commands tlic mind 
To suffer Avith the body.” 

The philosophy of Temperaments is healthily and beautifully 
practical. By Avay of definition I would say, that tcin 2 )ci-ameut 
is the FORM of mental attvaction. The attractions of Love and 
Intellect and Wisdom are expressed only through Temperament. 
In short, without temperaments, the soul would be inexpressible. 
You Avill recollect our proposition, that .the essential principles 
of all souls arc the same; no intrinsic, radical dijferencc between 
men; that Nature is just, democratic, impartial to her children. 
How, then, can avo explain the innumerable varieties among the 
eartli’s inhabitants? To this question I have replied, thus: 
there are two causes capable of explaining human dissimilar¬ 
ities—first, a disproportion in the quantity of the spiritual 
essence in men—second, difFerent arrangements, or combina¬ 
tions of the same component atoms, producing Avhat I term 
“ different Temperaments.” 

According to the arrangement or relation of these tempera- 
.ments, to each other in man, the mind vfiW make its manifesta¬ 
tions. By aid of comparison, you may see that 'remperament 
determines the form of the expression of the plastic mental 
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principle—just as the engine fixes and gives form of action to 
the indAvelling steam-power. But it is good news that these 
forms of expressions are subject to modification by cultivation 
or habitudes of mind. 

These temperaments, by the ancients, were termed “ Humors 
—divided into dry and moist. Some theologically attributed 
their existence to the predominance of spiritual influence, good 
or evil, according to the character of the individual; others, 
less superstitious and more metaphysical, aocounted for them 
astrologically—that different stars in the heavens, in different 
conjunctions at the hirth of a mortal, produced and fatally fixed 
the differences of human dispositions and destinations. 

Aristotle, a fine student of Nature, taught the existence of 
four “ humors” in the body. Each, he said, is provided with a 
central scat of organic government: first, the Choleric —located 
in the liver; second, tbe Melancholic — centred in the spleen; 
third, the 'Phlegmatic —having its place in the head; fourth, 
the Sanguine —seated in the heart. 

Modern phenologists seem to have followed, to an unwarrant¬ 
able extent, the suggestions and classifications of the ancienta. 
Temperaments, they say, “ denote certain states or conditions 
of the body;'or, tjio relative activity of particular classes of 
the corporeal organs.” Although limited in this, yet they have 
rendered ineffable service to mankind—by pointing practically 
out the dependence of mind upon temperament; by shoAving, 
philosophically, how and when the soul loses or gains in purity 
and poAver. But the “ nervous, bilious, sanguine, and lym¬ 
phatic” programme of temperaments has an odor about it irre¬ 
sistibly reminding one of the age of Astrology—^cf the days 
when “humors” and “‘Vapors” AA-^cre suggested by Aristotle-— 
when the doctrine of demoniac influence Avas accepted as gospel- 
truth by the greatest intellects. 

I say this, hoAvever, in no mood of disparagement to the devel- 
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opments of modern phrenological schools. On the contrary, 
the true import is; that all human investigation has a certain 
parallelism or resemblance through all eras of the world 
—implying the identity of all principles; and indicating 
not less the progress which man makes in the “ Science of 

Explanation”—as he passes, from the Theological .and Mela- 

* 

physical, to the Scientific planes of mental development and 

discovery. The human mind aj^proachos the true region of 

« 

natural causes (of all visible elfects) very gradually, as a child 
progresses toward maturity. Because such is the iinmiitable 
order of Nature—sensation before thinking; creeping before 
walking; crying before language; swe.aring before culture; 
supei’stition before intellectual observation; and experience 
before Wisdom. We will not complain, therefore, even if we 
do find, in the classifications of modern schools, the foot-prints 
of 2 >ast erroi', .and the vestiges of oriental imperfection. 

By virtue of careful interior searchings, I have just dis¬ 
covered the existence, among men, of seven radical individual 
Temperaments. I will describe them, as they occur, in their 
natural order—commencing at the basis, as a tree grows, im¬ 
proving as it advances. The reader will, therefore, begin the 
scale, contrary to custom, at the bottom-line, which, in nature, 
is the order of growth — the inferior first and lowest. 

7. The Harmonial. 

6. The SpiHtual. 

5. The Mental. 

4. The Muscular. 

3. The Motive. 

2. The Sensitive. 

1. The Nutritive. 

The different attractions of the different temperaments are 
important studies—more especially, when viewed in connection 
with hum.an marriage and consequent parentage. 
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First: The Nutritive is first and lowest. All organic life 
begins with, and is elaborated through, this temperament. The 
heart, with its multiform’ appendages, is the first organ formed 
in the animal economy. Thence proceed arteries and veins in¬ 
numerable ; going from this organ to the minutest ramifications 
of the circumference. Through these channels appropriate mat¬ 
ter is conveyed; and, with the beautiful precision of attraction, 
deposited here and there for the completion of the body. 

Tlie Nutritive temperament, also, superintends the subsequent 
development of all the organs — carefully and tenderly, as a 
parent of love, supplying them with the proper means of growth 
and perfection. Therefore, this temperament rests upon and 
embraces all tbe internal organs—heart, lungs, sjdeen, liver, 

kidneys, the entire digestive ap 2 )aratus, and all the functions 

•> 

of vitality. The endless chain of vital juocesses — the links 
of which are ahsorption, circulation, secretion, digestion, respira¬ 
tion, and reproduction — is hung gracefully about the neck of 
this temperament. Every kind of fish, several lower animals, 
tbe sloth especially, and certain human beings, arc illustrations. 

Second: The Sensitive temperament comes next in the 
animal economy. There can be no independent formation 
without sensation. We supply our organs Avith food only be¬ 
cause we feel the of hungci*. Immediately after the 

formation of the heart, there comes into being a nervous' systemf 
Avhich commences from the circumference and proceeds toAvard 
the centre; and becomes the frameAvork and basis of the Sen¬ 
sitive temperament. It gives sensibility to the various parts 
of the body ; and renders those parts individual and discrimi¬ 
nating. For example: the eye hath one sensation, the ear 
another, the tongue another, and so of all the internal organs — 
in accordance with Avhich, each part and organ hath its own 
individualized needs, attractions, and supplies. 

The Sensithm temperament, therefore, is based upon and 
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embraces the entire nervotis system; wbiclx system is composed 
of brain, the cranial nerves, spinal cord, tlic spinal nerves, and 
the sympathetic nerve. These, all, are telegraphic wires in the 
body—conducting the life-principle from the brain through all 
parts of the organism, and the results thereof back again, 
faithfully and beautifully as the reciprocal workings of love 
and wisdom in the constitution of Nature. 

Third: The Motive temperament comes next. As soon as 
$cn,sation is organized and its functions established, then are 
manifested the agents of motion and of power. These agents 
make their appearance in the shape, arid with the title, of bones, 
sinews, tendons, ligaments, membranes, and a variety of less 
visible connections. In several forest animals this temperament 
preponderates over the nutritive and sensitive. For example : 
see the antelope, the zebra, the reindeer, and the domestic grey¬ 
hound. 

Fourth: The Musetdar temperament next appears on the scale. 
The muscles are not so legitimately and exclusively the agents 
of,motion as philosophers have snp})osed. Because a certain 
effect is never seen seimrate from a certain cause, it docs not 
therefore become legitimate to conclude, that the cause is made 
to produce that effect alone: for the cause may contiiin various 
other properties, not so easily determined. Thus of man’s mus- 
■■Hular system—informing of the mind which moves it. 

The bones constitute the framc-Avork of the human temple; 
blit the muscles, also'timbers in the house, arc quite unlike the 
former in property and function. There are in man two hun¬ 
dred and forty-eight bones; and more than four hundred mus¬ 
cles. Male and female, or jxositive and negative, muscles are 
everywhere seen. First, those nearest the surface; second, 
those- nearest the hone. Physicians term them: the “ super¬ 
ficial” and the “ deep seated.” Many quadrupeds possess this 
temperament stronger than the nutritive, sensitive, or motive. 

14 
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For example: witness the hull among dogs, and the hull among 
cows, tlie ox, the tiger, panther, hyena, the hear, elephant, and 
the lion. The lion shows its preponderance in the hreadih and 
height of his shoulders, in the thunders of his voice j and not 
less in the prodigious power he so easily exercises upon other 
tenants of tlie wilderness and mountains. 

Fifth : The Mental temperament comes next on the scjile. 
It is a common temperament to hoth animals and man. It 
arises from, and therefore belongs exclusively to, the brain. 
The brain has two departments. The larger portion, ewe- 
hrum, is composed of a Avhitish substance; and the lesser part, 
the ccrchcJlu?n, of a grayish matter; the whole having a border 
of differently-colorcd material. It is a compound of nervous 
elcnnmts; full of glands, or infinitesimal galvanic centres. In¬ 
ternally, it is fibrous and nervous; externally, soft and gelati¬ 
nous. More than seven times as much blood is sent to the brain 
as to any other portion of tlie system. 

The human Brain is at once the mystery and the master of 
the world. It iy a wonderful magnet—drawing, without think¬ 
ing, the circumambient life of the globe to itself—a factory, soi 
to speak, wherein is manufactured and individualized sensation, 
thought, motion, memory: all in man’s nature which is simple, 
beautiful, complicate,' sublime. 

Sixth: The Spiritual temperament comes next. We nojv 
depart from the animal world, and hold converse only with the 
human. The brain is now seen to bo in three departments. 
Behind is the empire of Love; Knowledge reigns in front; be¬ 
tween and above these is Wisdom. This temperament sepr 
rates the human from the animal world. We may find, among 
animals, the Mental temperament — that is, knowing faculties; 
but the Wisdom faculties, the spiritual temperament, is man’s 
alone. It allies him to the angel world. 

Man’s love of the Beautiful — of the civil, tender, elegant, and 
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sublime—testifies unmistakably of the existence of this tempei" 
ament. It is unobtrusive and internal; is the last coronation 
of mind; hence, is rarely manifested in its purity. Jfet it lives 
and works, more or less visibly, in all men. 

For example: Man, in physical comfort and luxury, was 
once far hcneatli ithe polar bear. While he was cold and naked, 
the bear was folded in a rich and warm garment of fur. But 
mail, feeling the promptings of this latent temperament, not 
only clothed himself in luxury, but built great beautiful man¬ 
sions. The bear remains, in everything, exactly Avhere it was , 
in the beginning ; but Man ! Who can commute the multiform 
degrees of his past progressions 1 

This tcmjieramcnt gives elevation and dignity, love of im¬ 
provement and refinement, attraction toward poetry, music, and 
spiritual religion. In its first manifestations, it suggests yearn¬ 
ings for external splendors — beautiful houses and furniture, 
pleasure-grounds, oriiamcntal painting, fashionable elegances, 
and refined manners. As the influence of this temperament 
unfolds and spreads outAvardly, it admires the Beautiful in 
Nature—landscajies, cascades, flowers, mountains, oceans; and 
delights in witnessing “the untied winds” — 

“Talie the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them. 

With deafening clamors, in the slippery clouds.” 

It is this temperament which draws “ the line of demarcation” 
between the human kingdom and all the worlds below. In 
vain we might search among the innumerable generations of 
hyenas for a Homer, a Milton, or a Patrick Henry. Eichly, 
clad bears, long before man in the world, can refer us to no 
Lord Bacon or Byron, to no democratic Burns. Neither can the 
family of cows refer us to a Correggio, to a Candva, or a Chal¬ 
mers Lofty thought and chaste expression, all the wide world 
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through, indicate the spiritual temperament. But, in this age, 
it is particularly exhibited in the jjhysical refinements of art 
—in all tl^e civilities, which distinguish the cultured man from 
animals, and from the world’s lower inhabitants. 

Seventh: The Ilaimonial temperament, highest on the scale, 
is seen in the equilibrium, the accord, between the subordinate 
functions and the mental faculties. In this we find all the tern- 
ycraments equally mixed; and progressively elevated in the 
order of development. It is concrete — a comqyendium —the 
blooming out! For permanent harmony between Love, Will, 
and Wisdom—for the pathway to true greatness and a hap;^i- 
ncss above the world — for real genius and consistency of char¬ 
acter—this temperament, in due relation to all its predecessors, 
should be steadily and energetically sought. Let it not be sup¬ 
posed that the harmmilal temjierament is altogether confined to 
an harmonious mentality. On the contrary, it means a balance 
of body and soul—rendering the individual musical as a divine 
harp, his life the melody of a golden land — an equilibrium, a 
unity, between the elements of Love and the attributes of Wis¬ 
dom ; embracing all the ascending and exjianding excellences 
of the temperaments which precede it in nature’s scale. 

I have noAv concluded the general description. You will ob¬ 
serve that there are seven radical Temperaments common to 
all men. Among all races the six are, more or less, exhibited 
in character and habits. The seventh is rarely, if ever perfect¬ 
ly, seen ; it is a temperament of the future in this world. Yet, 
in different ages, we behold now and then, close proximations^ 
to this superior condition. 

These seven radical or absolute Temperaments arc suscepti 
ble of five thousand and forty different, separate combinations. 
These changes, as you perceive, do yiot include modifications: 
only the number of different positions, which the temperaments 
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may be made to assume, in relation to each other. There are, 
therefore, five thousand and forty distinct iudividufil tempera¬ 
ments in the world. 

Let the idea be now firmly lodged that the laAV of sexuality, 
that male and female, pervades and regulates alb these temper¬ 
aments. What do you mean by this ? 

Answer: That the same temperament is differently toned, in 
the opposite sex. Example: a muscular temperament is posi¬ 
tive in a man, but negative in a woman. 

What do you moan by positive and negative 7 Do you moan 
that a positive is stronger than a negative ? 

Nay: these words are used to express a difference in the 
lank, not in the degree, of power. Example: we can not say 
that one side of the heart is superior in strength to the other; 
yet one is positive, the other negative—that is, C(jual in power, 
but different in the kind of influence they exert upon each 
other. All laws have three actions—viz.: lejlhandcd, rigJu- 
lianded, and transilional. In other words—negative, positive, 
and passive; or foruale, male, and neutral. Therefore, let it 
,be remembered that each Temperament has three, and oidy 
three, natural subdivisions or expressions: Positive—Passive 
-r—Negative. • The anthropologist may greatly enhance his 
knowledge by observing the three-fold manifestation of law. 
These triple conditions underlie all life, and control, more or 
less obviously, its subsequent unfoldings. If one holds this key 
firmly, and uses it wisely, it will unlock all phenomena. 

I have said that the attractions of love arc expressed only 
through temperament—which is, that temperament is a medium 
of revelation to the world of the hidden individual's character 
and ptower. Hence, to find out ihan as he is, we are obliged to 
read in the Bible of Temperaments. But these temperaments 
never appear alone. They are ahvays compounded: and seen 
in divers combinations and relations. Yel, in almost all per- 
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sons, owe^out of tlic seven is likely to dominate, and told domin¬ 
ion, with sliglit modification, over all the sub-temperaments. 

In order that your judgments may know them, I will briefly 
exhibit each form in human nature. 



LOWEST OP THE NUrUITIVK TYPE. 


I. The Nutritive temperament, when positively prepondera¬ 
ting over all the others, is indicated by large vital organs; an 
abundance of physical heat and moisture: the abdomen is 
plethoric and well develoj)ed; the lungs are large and robust; 
loud, but stifled voice; sliort, regularly set teeth; fullness of 
the face and neck;, chesnut or brown hair; and blue or light 
gray eyes. The base of the brain is mainly exercised. The 
diagram represents a primary type, belonging to this class. 

Character is expressed through a love of luxurious living 
upon the labor of others; fondness only for moderate out-door 
exercise; desires animal food, with stimulating drinks; needs 
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bwt little intellectual entertainment; lives in general on the 
polygamic plane of conjugal attraction. Examples are seen, 
somewhat modified however, in such as Daniel Damhert, and, 
perhaps, in Shaksperc’s — 

“Justice, 

With fair round belly, with fat capon lined 
or, the comfortable aldermen of certain large cities. 



THE SENSUOUS TEMPERAMENT. 


II. The Sensitive or Sensuous temperament, when prepon¬ 
derating, is indicated by large tender bones and vital organs. 
The body is plump; the flesh is infirm or flabby; skin is rough 
yet sensitive, and easily defaced; the voice at times is weak; 
the features are rather broad and coarse; the hair is sandy or 
black; and the eyes of a watery blue or mixed. The person 
is seldom healthy. But more of the base of the brain is regu¬ 
larly exercised. 

Character is expressed through the nervous system and the 
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senses. It is not always hasty, hnt angular; orderly and ten¬ 
der, mainly, through impulse. The j)erson lives, like the nu¬ 
tritive, in the physical; hut has more quickness of perception; 
is witty at times and musical; with a variety of energetic de¬ 
sires. Is impatient, selfish, passionate; rememhers supposed 
and actual wrongs; is proud, jealous, and revengeful; hut loves 
a few friends, and children exceedingly. Ilany animals have 
this temperament very largely developed; not less with certain 
races of men. Turks, ]\Ialays, Tartars, Alg<5i’incs, Spaniards, 
Moors, and several tribes of Africans, arc examples. The 
above diagram gives a general idea of this to ywv'TOcnt. 



THE MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT. 

III. The Motive temperament, when preponderating, is indi 
cated by a robust aspect; prominent nose, and high cheek¬ 
bones; large features; harsh and resolute expression; a brown 
yr red foce; strong, quick, awkward movements; coarse, long, 
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sandy, short, or red hair; brown teeth and nails; with an un¬ 
pleasant breath. This temperament is copper. The brain is 
more vigorously exercised. 

Character is expressed in fondness for outdoor sports and oc 
cupations. The person has strong, almost uncontrollable de¬ 
sires ; and much energy; is resolute, inventive, impetuous; 
variable in friendship; inclined to frequent changes in outer 
associations; is omnigamic in attractions; and is fond of travel¬ 
ling on both sea.and land. This temperament is measurably ex¬ 
hibited in several tribes of North American Indians. 



IV. The Muscular temperament, when preponderating, is in¬ 
dicated by large bones and closely-set muscles; a steady pulse; 
prominent features, and rigidity of expression; abundance ,of 
broAvn or blaclc hair j dark skin and penetrative eyes; well-pro- 
portioned, byogd, deep shoulders; a stout, square, firm huild — 

14* 
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resembling an old fortress, or ship ; a large supply of arterial 
blood; and all the evidences of strength and endurance. This 
temperament is iron. T/ie hrain is more used; presenting 
deeper, thicker convolutions—resembling the rope-like wrinkles 
on an ox’s neck. 

Character is expressed in the shape of energy; a power to 
overcome obstacles. The person is invariable in purpose; 
straightforward and downright in action ; moves, walks, talks, 
attends to business, in a forcible .manner; has a good practical 
intellect; an excellent memory; is intellectually sympathelic 
and thoughtfully tender; strongly inclined to conservatism in 
leading ideas; rigid in habits; unbending in convictions; dis¬ 
posed to dogmatism; and, if inclined to progression, is more 
slow than sure. With slight modifications, we may study John 
Randolph as an example. His very thoughts were muscular; 
and pressed heavily upon their purposes. Daniel Webster, 
also; whose great muscular thoughts, like ocean’s mighty waves, 
sometimes apparently upheld, on their broad bosom, the Ship 
of our liberty-born and slavery-sustaining Constitution. And 
Thomas Carlisle, of England, whose strength of mental-muscle 
is equal to all our modern schools of Thought! H. B. Stowe, 
and the entire Beecher family—N. P. Tallmadge, and Edwin 
Eorrest—represent this temperament. 

V. The Mental temperament, when preponderating, is indi¬ 
cated by a somewhat slim, tall person; with long, small bones; 
inclined to weak lungs; mild, modest, earnest, intellectual ex¬ 
pression ; with a look of thought-bom sympathy for man. This 
temperament is platinum, with iron in it—giving the brain a full 
development fore and aft. 

Character is expressed in fondness for solid branches of learn¬ 
ing ; the actual sciences. The person is uniformly self-reliant j 
is cool, calculating; fond of hard, continuous thinking; is Gop? 
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scientions and uncompromising; lias little inclination for out¬ 
door employment; enjoys generally only mental cntcrtaliimcnt; 
is fond of conversation; and philosophizes on nearly all he sees 
and feels. 



Examples arc numerous In Scotland, England, and Germany. 
We have, also, illustrations at home. Jonathan Edwards, the 
divine, was an example. Horace Greeley is another. Dr. Hawes, 
of Hartford, indicates this temperament strongly. When the 
clods of the valley shall have closed Tipon all that is mortal in 
this minister, the people wdll remeinher him, at least, as one 
who never moved a single inch from the line of his convictions. 
Samuel Colt, of Hartford, is a representative of this tempera¬ 
ment ; w’ith an important side-modification. This is the man 
who undertakes seemingly impossible things; and he knows no 
failure He is himself a “patent revolver;” is always loaded, 
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and ready for action. By his mental magic wand, lie converts 
labor into pistols, pistols into dollars, dollars into dykes, and 
dykes into benefits both local and general. Wo might refer, 
for further* illustration, to' 'Vt'illiam Lloyd Garrison, to Henry 
C. Wright, and to Joseph Barker—men, well known in America 
— being cordially loved, and hated not less, for their unwearia- 
ble exertions in behalf of what tlmy see to be Truth and 
feel to be Liberty. 

Professor Bush, editor of the N. 0. Repository, is a good illus¬ 
tration of this temperament combined with the spiritual. In this 
connection, I am sure, the reader will allow a brief digression; 
permitting me to reply to certain interrogatories, frequently 
made in certain circles, respecting this gentleman, such as:— 
“What is Professor George Bush about?” <‘Is he doing any¬ 
thing toward reform ?” With grateful emotions, I reply— 

This thoughtful and vigorous man is still in the field of Re-, 
form. He has too much native talent and independence of. 
character to become the absolute sectarian or permanent bigot. 
My readers will be pleased to learn that this gentleman is now 
(i. e., some months since, in his publication) engaged in discus¬ 
sing the “ Priesthood’and the Kingship”—the divine appoint¬ 
ments of which he denies. This is a real reform in the modern 
theological world; though the primitive Disciples and Quakers 
advocated the same doctrine. 

But his brethren, in the New Church, arc his opponents. 
Among them he is a real Martin Luther—bold, firm, conscien¬ 
tious, reformatory. He says, in his August number of the 
Repository {IS52), “We have over and over again admitted and 
affirmed the existence of a priestly function, though we have 
denied, and still deny, that this function is to be exercised by an 
order of men pemanently distinct from the laity.” To which 
denial harmonial minds heartily respond athousand times, A Men ! 

Professor Bush, with his mental and semi-spiritual tempera- 
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ments, is characteristically gentle with his opponents. He says 
—“for sudden changes we are no advocates. We have too 
correct a conception of the genius of the New Church teaching 
on this head, to think of urging abrupt and violent innovations 
for which the states of men are not prepared. Wo know very 
veil tlfcat at the present moment they are not prepared to foregO’ 
a system to which they have been habituated, and therefore we 
do not urge it. We would have changes introduced neither 
further nor faster than the firm and intelligent convictions of 
New-Church receivers shall call for them. . But we do not feel 
ourselves on this account precluded from broaching important 
principles. We hold that it is never too early to give utterance 
to refoi'matory ideas'' To which also we respond. Amen !. 

We have a certain confidence in the mental capacity, cour.age, 
and positiveness of this Reformer, and can not but entertain 
the^ belief, based upon a strong desire, that ho will succeed in 
overthrowing the priesthood-and-kingship predisposition of 
New-Ohurch organization. The ministerial function is a sacred 
reality. But they are truly ministers and teachers who feel the 
“high calling," not from worldly considerations, but from celes¬ 
tial circles of divine administration and government, or from 
the inward sources of pure intuition and reason. Salaried 
clergymen, to a great degree, are immorally situated. ’Priests 
separate themselves from common men. They have divided 
men into factions, and sacrificed human interests to the upbuild¬ 
ing of proscriptive institutions. Shall we say—“They know 
not what they dQ" ? They teach men to hate those whom 
God is imagined to hate, and to dread free thought and free 
action, as disloyalty to priesthoods and churches. They can 
not he and do what they would when entering upon their 
mission; and, at last, they Jose the moral courage to preach a 
new doctrine, or to advocate an unpopular principle of reforma¬ 
tion, lest their paymasters discharge them iipon the wide world 
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without food or raiment. George Busli! we bid you go forward 
with the good and needful work of priest-and-king-exterinina- 
tion. Nil desperandum; Victory is certain. 



THE SPIRITUAL TEMPERAMENT. 


VI. The Spiritual temperament, when preponderating, is 
indicated by slenderness of proportion; moderate stature ; light 
sandy or aubirm hair ; thin, fair skin; light blue, or brown, 
eyes; regular features; a somewhat round figure; a sprightly, 
graceful manner; and agreeable address; and by a soft, musical, 
persuasive voice. 

The character of this temperament is already described. 
This corresponds to silver. The brain is exercised mainly in 
the superior faculties. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Wendell Phil¬ 
lips, Anna Cora Mow^att, arc examples. This temperament is 
positive in Lucretia Mott of Philadelphia; negative, in Mrs. 
Sigourney of Hartford; and balanced, equally, with the men- 
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tal, in Lydia Maria Child of Ncav York. This latter remark 
is true of Lobert Owen, of England; with the addition of the 
‘positive mental, and the muscular. 
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VII. The Harmouial temperament, when preponderating, is 
indicated by a well-proportioned body and a harmonious soul; 
a fair, clear, delicate skin; harmonious, but impressive fea¬ 
tures ; a moderate supply of plastic and sweetly smelling flesh ; 
a steady, composed deportment; being, in its Irighest perfection, 
every -way beautiful to gaze upon. This is the golden tempera 
nient. The brain is uniformly exercised; or, is capable ol 
entertaining ideas in all departments. The above diagram doefc 
not justly represent this temperament—yet, in outline, is ac¬ 
curate enough to impart the desired impi*ession. 

Examples appear, to some extent, in such as Eenelon, Fouri¬ 
er, George Herbert, Greaves, and A. Bronson Alcott, of Boston. 
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Mr. Alcott’s organization is favorable to the exhibition of this tem¬ 
perament. Although overflowing at times with great high truths, 
and well-qualified to utter them in conversation, yet is he alto¬ 
gether too abstract and impracticable for this mental, muscular, 
nutritive century. The reason of his inadaptedness is, that his 
motive and muscular temperaments, instead of being fositive and 
forcible,, are negative, leading to retirement and femininity. 
Notwithstanding his nature is keyed to a high note, still it is 
not harmonial. 

There is, perhaps, a man nowhere more painfully misinter¬ 
preted ; and yet he is not, like differently-tempered reformers, 
exposed to public vituperation. His inward nature is rich and 
regal-T-a singular compound of philosopher, sage, and seer. I 
report him to bo “efibminato”—what do I mean? Is he too 
fine? or, the world too coarse? The owner of the world is not 
the proprietor of Mr. Alcott! lie is a personation—of what? 
Flesh and blood encompass him, but his quickening Genius 
moulds them into types of heavenly Beauty. The world is 
blind to its interests! I am not mistaken. My proof is: its 
neglect of Mr. Alcott’s power to tempt forth, by appropriate 
questions in conversation, the deeply-cherished sentiments and 
hidden genius of little children and youth. He is a spirit-cul- 
turist—is practical only in the spii’itual. But to the- earth- 
worker and store-keeper he seems to be neither solid nor fluid; 
and yet, in the deep retirement of his hallowed being, he finds 
a Faith urishakened in that which may unfold from man the 
Divine image. 

These seven temperaments are seldom found, in any one 
person, progressively unfolded. As they are susceptible of five 
thousand and forty different changes, or relations to each other, 
nithout the least modification, they, therefore, give us a full 
revelation of all the radical absolute varieties” of character in 
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. the world. But when, in addition to this, we calculate the 
almost infinite permutations of which these seven tempermnents 
are susceptible—under the title of “Negative,” “Passive,” and 
“Positive” conditions—our astonishment becomes well-nigh 
insupportable. By careful computation, we ascertain that the 
negative, passive, and positive modifications amount to fifty-one 
q[uintillions, ninety quadrillions, nine hundred and forty-two tril¬ 
lions, one hundred and seventy-one billions, seven hundred and 
nine millions, four hundred and forty thousand! There arc, there¬ 
fore, this enormous number of dijerent shades of character, and 
different forms of attractions, in this great universe. Each 
shade, giving rise to an independent attraction,' becomes the 
germ of a new society in the spiritual world. (The twelve* 
gi'and societies, mentioned in my earlier volumes, arc infinitely. 
subdivided.) Hence, as you observe, the circumvolutions of 
the Attractions of Temperaments, exceed, in their number 
and variety, all human comprehension. 

By giving considerable latitude to time—taking every seven 
centuries together in our estimate—we find born an equal num¬ 
ber of males and females. But, taking one century by itself, 
owing to superficial causes, one sex greatly out-numbers the other. 
And yet, what is very remarkable, every generation furnishes 
an equilibrium of marrying and marriageable souls of both 
sexes. This statements, then, excludes from the marriage 
relation all childhood, and all who, from accident of birth or 
subsequent misfortune, are inadequate to comply with the de¬ 
mands of the conjugal and parental loves. (These unfortunates 
must abide Nature’s decision, and find their rest in her laws ; 
which will bring to them, ultimately, full and appropriate satis¬ 
faction.) 

We come now to the practical question: “ How can men and 
women (those now manned, and those to be) avoid the transient 
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and secure the permanmt in marriage Again I will say, to 
begin with, that the only motives which should actuate to mai’- 
riage, are its three grand uses— First: To develop the lody. 
Seconh : To develop the soul. Third : To 2 }f'rpetuate and ele¬ 
vate the race. 

Now, taking the civilized world through, there are, at all mo¬ 
ments, five thousand and forty males; and the same number of 
females unmarried. Each is a half-world, independently individ¬ 
ualized, and remains substantially so till joined to its counter¬ 
part in true marriage. To bring the right hemispheres together 
—to secure individual harmony and social elevation through the 
marriiige relation—to reform and unite the world through the 
4aws of Parentage—is now the great work of all men. 

The Law of true Marriage is, therefore, the law which the 
world most needs. The world may exclaim “Eureka!”—I 
think it is found. Let me attempt an explanation: 

There are six temperaments, more or less apparent, differ¬ 
ently combined in each man and woman—the Nutritive, 
Sensitive, Motive, Muscular, Mental, Spiritual. The last, in 
some persons, is first and weakest; in others, it may appear 
centrally; in still others, we find it strongest; and so on, ad 
infinitum, the six temperaments appearing in different relations 
until the variety surpasses all comprehension. 

But there is an essential jirinciple always to ho observed and 
practised upon—viz.: that no temperaments can matrimonially 
harmonize, except the central ones he positively and negatively 
united —that is, the middle two of the six attractions. This is . 
the laic of true marriage. These central temperaments are the 
axis on which the soul revolves; its grand pivotal attractions! 
The marriage “knot”—superior to the handiwork of either 
church or state — can be tied only by the pivotal temperaments. 
(I speak now in reference to happiness in marriage, and to the 
production of good children, without providing for the perma- 
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nent union.) Transient marriages are good, in themselves con¬ 
sidered, and shoiild be made to the world. It is a law 

of nature, that all ’the lower temperdments, without implying 
impurity, will suggest and demand transient marriages—be¬ 
cause, manifestly, they arc essentially bigamic, polygamic, and 
omnigamic in their attractions. Nevertheless, the Law of true 
Marriage is as applicable to them as it is to any of the higher 
phases—viz.: the union of the two central tempera¬ 
ments. And those intending to enter this relation, as well as 
the already married, should study and apply this sovereign and 
eternal Principle. 

In estimating temperament, Ave should begin at the loAvcst 
and weakest, and go up the scale, thus—least, less, little; much, 
more, most. 

If this law be but reasonably understood and practised, wo 
would soon hear words of harmony in our homes. Example : 
At a fancy ball, as you remember, the fascinating feminine. 
Miss Brocade, was first discovered by the extremistic and intel¬ 
lectual Mr. Patchouly. In due’time the tAvaln 'wexa wedded; 
in due time, also, they Avorc unhajypy. Of this unhappiness I 
do not complain; it would be nothing less tlian profanity to 
murmur; because it came from the self-integrity of Nature’s 
laAvs. Let us examine this case. 

Mr. Patchouly was organized on this plan— And Miss Brocade was organized on Uns — 


6. 

Most 

Mental. 

G. Most 

Sensitive. 

5. 

More 

Motive. 

5. More 

Mental. 

4. 

Much 

Muscular. 

4. Much 

Spiritual. 

3. 

Little 

Spiritual. 

3. Little 

Motive. 

2. 

Less 

Nutritive. 

2. Less 

Nutritive 

1. 

Least 

Sensitivt^ 

1. Least 

Muscular. 


Her central temjieraments Avere motive and spiritual; his, 
spiritual and muscular. The side-temperaments do not much 
concern us; because, if the central temperaments of a woman-na- 
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ture be but married to the corresponding attractions in the nature 
of a man, we may then rest assured that, by means of reasona¬ 
ble efforts at harmony in outer things, botli the suh and sufer 
temperaments udll come gradually into accord with the central 
attraction, and the two may blend into one inseparable whole 
The exact philosophy of this temperamental or matrimonic 
unity, between a man and a woman, is simply this: when a 
mail’s^ two central temperaments meet their correspondents in 
the female spirit, they instantly feel attracted, and form a mag¬ 
netic circle; the atoms of each interpenetrating and permeating 
the other, negative clinging to positive, and vice versa, as .seen 
illustrated by the common magnet. 




ILLUSTRATION BT PKRMANKNT MAGNKTS. 


Explanation. P — Positive. N — Negntive. If rnngnetic poles of like nature be pincod in 
juxtaposition, say two positives or two negatives, they instiintly repel, while poles of 
opposite ^enoinination immediately attract each olher, as seen above. Tliis is what I 
mean by aflirming that opposites only can harmoniously conjugate. In this sense, oppo¬ 
sites alone are npjtosHcs. — 

If Miss llrocade, as a woman, had but possessed central tem- 
pcrai^'ent,^] attractions answerable to and identical iciih Mr. 
Pai^hoiily ’s attractions—if this pair had only had two of the 
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Boven in the same central relation, {.?«?/ two mentals and two 
musculars) ; or, if they had a knowledge of and we* c faithful 
in applying the harmonial principles, whereby the discordant 
temperaments can be changed into central harmony —then, 
certainly and inevitably, they would have found hindred sym¬ 
pathies, holding each in the other’s arms of Love, invuliierablo 
to any superficial causes of alienation. 

It is an immutable Law, then, that the dual cctitral tempera¬ 
ments must be made to meet their corresponding mates, else 
there is no natural true union. Without this spiritually-mag- 
netic conjunction, even an harmonious transient union is impos¬ 
sible. All marriages, without thi^ central magnetic tic, begin in 
mistakes and circumstantialisms; and end, too surely and abso¬ 
lutely, either in active suffering or stoical indifference. In 
either result, the experience is a s.ad admonition to them and to 
the world not less, to go and sin no more ! 

Having, as I thhdc, divulged the science of forming tlic true 
conjugal alliance, I leave the application of the regulating 
principle to each true soul, Tlic rrincqde is C(p/a1l)i apjdica- 
ble to each of the seven degrees of marriage; because, being 
an eternal laic, it regulates both the transient and the permanent 
relation. I will show this in my next discourse. 

The natural promise of permanent union — of marriage for 
eternity — is first made, by the soul, on the Spiritual plane. 
But there can be no j^^omise —no, not even the shadow of a 
promise of inseparable unity— without a conjunction of the cen¬ 
tred temperaments. Secure ye first, therefore, this basis to the 
conjugal “kingdom of heaven witliin you,” and all the higher 
results will naturally follow. 

The human type is capable of inddfinite improvement—not 
alteration—by intermamage or hybridation. This law Avhieh 
obtains so unmistakably in the lower planes of animation, is 
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quite imperious among mankind. The consequences flowing 
from a 'v^rong relation of temperaments, even in the animal 
world, are too conspicuous to escape intelligent observation. 
B. J. Harvey, in a letter to the Country Gentleman, giving his 
experience in sheep husbandry, says — 

“ The greatest error that I committed, or that any wool- 
grower can commit, is the disposing of some of the best ewes of 

the flock.“If the admonition contained in this brief 

jiaragraph were universally heeded by the farmers throughout 
the country, it would work a greater improvement in the general 
character of the stock, than all that foreign importations can 
accomplish without it. 

“We do not under-estimate the value of blood.— But what 
makes the blood? Is it not the judicious and continued inter¬ 
breeding of the best animals that can bo selected ? And no 
blood is exempt from rapid deterioration where the rule which 
has created it is reversed. Take almost any stock, keep the 
very best of the young, feed them well, and take good care of 
them, and in a few generations they will produce a tolerably 
fair breed of animals. Take the finest Durhams, Ayrshires, or 
Devons, kill all the good calves, and half starve, and half freeze 
the poorer ones which are kept, and in a few generations all 
the excellences of the breed will be lost. The same kind of 
management will ruin a flock of well-selected South-down or 
Merino sheep, or change thej)urest Suffolk swine completely 
to the reindeer or land-shark breed. 

“ Let farmers resist the powerful temptation of the big prices 
with which the butcher backs up his soft persuasion to transfer 
to his cart the best calf, the best pig, the best lamb, and they 
will find the penny sacrificed, a pound earned. Thousands of 
dollars are frequently e3q)ended to bring across the ocean, ani¬ 
mals not so good as a hundredth part of the amount would pur¬ 
chase before slaughter, from the shambles at home. Let all 
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our farmers keep tlieir best youug aniiUals, feed them bounti¬ 
fully, care for them kindly, and good breeds can be found in 
every pasture and every barn.” 

Twenty pages might be devoted profitably to a consideration 
of this doctrine—especially, when elevated from the world of 
organs to the sphei'o of spirit reproduction which is proper to 
man. I would not measure man by his inferiors. But this law 
of improvement through intermarriage, or by the right relation 
of temperaments, is revealed in the habits of unreasoning ani¬ 
mals. Why not obey it ourselves 1. 

“ To suppose,” says “ Types of Mankind” page 79, “ that all 
men originated from Adam and Eve is to assume that the order 
of creation has been changed in the course of historical times, 
and to give to the Mosaic record a meaning that it was never 
intended to have. On that ground Ave would particularly insist 
upon the propriety of considering Genesis as chiefly relating to 
the history of the white race, Avith sjiecial reference to the his¬ 
tory of the Jews.” 

This publication — save a brace of unAvarrantable conclusions 
respecting the African type, calculated to degrade the negro and 
endorse the slaA'e system—is a greg-t legacy to thinking, pro¬ 
gressive souls. On page 78 we read ; “ The circumstance that 
whcrcAxr we find a human race naturally circumscribed, it is con¬ 
nected in its limitation, with Avhat.AVc call, in natural history, a 
zoological and botanical province—that is to say, with the 
.natural limitations of a particular association of animals and 
plants—shows m^st unequivocally the intimate relation exist¬ 
ing between manldnd and the animal kingdom in their adapta¬ 
tion to the physical world. The Arctic race of men, covering 
a treeless region near the Arctics in Europe, Asia, and America, 
is circumscribed, in the three continents, within limits very sim¬ 
ilar to those occMpied by that particular combination of animals 
which are peculiar to the same tracts of land and sea. 
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“ The region inhabited by the Mongolian race is also a natural 
zoological province, covered by a combination of animals natur¬ 
ally circumscribed within the same regions. The Malay race 
covers also a natural zoological province. New Holland again 
constitutes a very peculiar zoological province, in which we 
have another particular race of men. And it is further remarlc- 
ahlo in this connection, that the plants and animals noAV living 
on the continent of Africa south of Atlas, within the same range 
in which the negroes arc naturally circumscribed, have a char¬ 
acter differing Avidely from that of the plants and animals of the 
jiorthern shores of Africa and the valley of Kgypt; Avhllc the 
Cape of Good Hope, within the limits inhabited by Hottentots, 
is characterized by a vegetation and a Fauna eq^ually peculiar, 
and differing in its features from that over which the African 
race is spread. 

“ Such identical circumscriptions between the limits of tAvo 
series of organized beings so Avidcly differiirg in men and animals 
and plants, and so entirely unconnected in point of descent, 
would, to the mind of the naturalist, amount to a demonstration 
that they originated together Avithin the districts Avhich they 
noAv inhabit. We say that such an. accuimdation of evidence 
would amount to demonstration; for, hoAv coidd it, on the con¬ 
trary, be supposed that man alone A^muld assume ncAV peculiar¬ 
ities and features so different from his j)rimiti\m characteristics, 
Avhilst the animals and plants circumscribed AAnthin the same 
limits Avould continue to preserve their natural relations to the 
Fauna and Flora of otlier parts of the Avorld?” 

A contributor affirms, on pages 375-6 of this work, that— 

‘ Morton himself has suggested the objection which really holds 
against his definition; and, for myself, I should prefer the fob 
loAving : Species —a type, or organic form that is perrrianent; 
or, which has remained uvchioiged. ttvehr opposite climatic influ 
cnees for ages. The Arab, tlie Egyptian, and the Negro; the 
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greyliound, the turnspit, and the common wild dog—all of 
which are represented on monuments of Egypt, four thousand 
years old, precisely as they now exist in human and canine na¬ 
ture—may be cited as examples. 

“ It is believed that the series of facts herein embodied, will 
establish the natural existence of the following degrees of 
hybridity, namely: 

“ 1. That in which hybrids never repi'oduce; in other words, 
u here the mixed progeny begins and ends with the first cross. 

“ 2. That in which the hybrids are incapable of reproducing 
inter sc, but multiply by union with the parent-stock. 

“ 3. That in which animals of unquestionably distinct species 
produce a progeny which is prolific inter sc. 

“ 4. That which takes place between closely proximate species 
—among mankind, for example, and among those domestic 
animals most essential to human wants and happiness : here the 
prolificacy is unlimited.” 

On page 332 avo read a valuable statement, bearing on this 
doctrine of type and temperament. Another important change 
is noticed in the relative distribution of animals and plants. In 
the early history of the earth, the same animals were. spread 
widely over the face of the globe; nearly the whole earth was 
covered with water, and ajuniform temperature everywhere pre¬ 
vailed ; none but marine animals existed, and there was nothing 
to prevent a great uniformity of type. In the tertiary era, 
everything had altered—the earth’s surface was varied with 
islands and continents, with mountains and valleys, with hills 
and plains; the sea, gathered into basins was divided by impas¬ 
sable barriers.” 

Attention to the right temperaments and right circumstances 
under which children should be brought into being—predicated 
upon pure and correct marriage relations—is manifestly of mo¬ 
mentous consequence to the harmonization of fixed human types. 

15 
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The incoming of new and distinct types—that is, the superces¬ 
sion of existing orders of men by higher organal structures—I 
perceive to he impossible. Nature’s tree has yielded the high¬ 
est form of fruit. But the variety of combinations, the permu¬ 
tations, and the extent of improvement of which existing races 
are capable, through hybridation and correct cross-marriages 
seem to be well-nigh countless and without any perceptible lim¬ 
itations. “ The Types of Mankind” is most excellent mainly 
as a book of historic data, of classified observations, and of sci¬ 
entific suggestion. Like Gliddon’s and Lay^rd’s recent publi¬ 
cations, this work opens fresh views of truth, calculated to aug¬ 
ment human knowledge and expedite biblical reformation. It 
is also useful in the direction of temperamental wisdom and con¬ 
jugal improvement; to which the following lecture is deemed 
still more suggestive and essential. 



LECTURE XIV, 


NTERNAL KVIDENCES OF TRUE MAnUIAOE; OR, HOW .TO AVOIR 

THE CHILDREN OF BLOOD AND ACCIDENT, AND OBTAIN THE 

OFF.SrRING OF LOVE AND WISDOM. 

Marriage is regulated by a law as scientific and invariable 
as any other relation in the iiniverge. A practical acquaintance 
with this law is a safeguard against experimental marriage — a 
strong tower of defence against the commission of early errors 
in love-T-the savior of the sexes from unutterable, anguish and 
from the weight of sorrows innumerable. 

Almost all writers on this question have left the conjugal re¬ 
lation -open to the intrusions and insults of blind, passional, or 
intellectual experiment. This is our insurmountable objection 
to the recent earnest effort of Henry 0. Wright. He has given 
the world no practical method. The way is opened to endless 
ex])eriment. Notwithstanding which, to his fadeless honor and 
praise be it remembered, he has announced two fundamental 
laws—First: Attraction as “the basis” of marriage.— Second: 
Culture and “ harmony of development” as the only means of 
securing the permanent union. 

The first of these impoi’tant law's he announces on page 119 : 
“ My faith rests on the nature of the union itself. Marriage is 
the actual blending of two distinct souls, attracted to each other 
by a pow'er over which neither has control, so long as they re¬ 
main within the sphere of each other’s attractive force. (See 
illustration by magnets.) They hiow not how or wdiy they are 
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thus blended, since it came by ho will of their own. As they 
did not will themselves int'o this union, they can not will them¬ 
selves out of it.” Here our author divulges the philosophy of 
the Attraction, and his own unacquaintance not less with the 
science of it; wliicli leaves the conjugal relation defenceless, and 
exposed to the encroachments of unilluminated impulse and 
superiicial experiment. The fact, that “ they know not 7iow or 
w7ty they are thus blended”—rendering them as blind and im¬ 
becile as two metallic magnets—exposes them to the perpetual 
assaults of ignorance, and yet more to the caprice of sentiment¬ 
ality. In this respect Henry 0. Wright’s exposition of the mar¬ 
riage relation is vitally defective and unprofitable. 

Perhaps, to a more expapded vision, our developments and 
expositions may appear to deserve a not less unfavorable crit¬ 
icism. But methinks wS have incontrovertibly dcmonstr.ated 
not^onlythc Law of marriage, but the unequivocal. 
method whereby two souls may intelligently blend and progress 
in harmonial union. We, therefore, elevate the institution of 
marriage superior to arbitrary regulations, and safely beyond 
adventurous experiment. 

The second of these important laAvs, our author discloses on 
])agos 118 and 120: — “I believe that marriage was intended 
to be an enduring relation between two individuals^,... so long 
as wo wish our marriage union to remain, it will remain. But 
its 2 nTpetuity depends upon oui’selves . . . The power that at¬ 
tracted each to the other must be perpetuated and constantly 
rcncivcd, or t7\e oneness will cease P' 

This is the greatest and most essential proposition to bo found 
in his volume : the law of mutual culture as a means of eter¬ 
nizing a (primary) transient union! But here again we find a 
deficiency. He did not reveal the progressive degrees of mar¬ 
riage,'nor assert the sjnritual basis as the only true starting- 
point from which to commence laying the foundation of the im- 
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mortal superstructure; but, instead, denounced all inferior mar* 
riages as almost inherently evil, and considered the spiritual 
union as attainable only through rigid obedience and self-sacri¬ 
ficing discipline. 

The law of temperaments, practically applied to the selec¬ 
tion of conjugal relations, will prevent false marriages. First, 
examine your temperamental relation to the one for whom you 
experience a spiritual interest, and then determine whether you 
can be truly married, or not. Perhaps you may find a numher 
with central temperaments corresponding to your own;, if so, 
then your opportunity for forming a beneficial and permanent 
relation is much greater than most of human kind. But you 
will not be discouraged, however, nor yield your affection for 
an individual, even if the temperaments between you do not 
centralize; because, by a system of mutual sx)U’it-culture, with 
conjugal harmony as the end to be acconiplisbcd, you may change 
and transpose your temperaments, till happiness crowns your 
efibrts. In the present constitution of society, there are multi¬ 
farious barriers between a true and pure association of the sexes. 
The difficulty in the way of meeting one’s counterpart, accord¬ 
ing to the central attraction of temperament, is very great. 

1. The fafse relation of woman to man. 

2. The limited opportunities which most persons have of 
foiming acquaintances. 

3. The concealments of character under the garb of fashion¬ 
able propriety. 

These are the prominent causes of many inferior unions. 
Both sexes frequently find themselves constrained, from exter¬ 
nal motives, to enter the marriage relation with a latent con? 
sciousnesB of incompatibility. They think they carefully 
“ count the costand thus resolve to take the risk and respon¬ 
sibility. Birt they can do neither. Who can assume the re- 
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sponsibility of cramping the soul’s development? Who can 
take the risk of bringing into existence defective children? 
These effects surely follow in the wake of a sexual or circum¬ 
stantial maniage. Society is covered all over with the forti¬ 
fications of ignorance—securing, to its component parts or indi¬ 
viduals, the causes of fictitious and disastrous maniages. 

Asa remedy, against the deceptions arising from concealment 
of cliaracter, I present the law of temperaments. No one can 
conceal tlve cindences of temperament; nor the character of which 
those evidences are unmistakable indices. An intelligent and 
truly exalted man or Avoman, during the first thirty minutes’ 
conversation Avith one of an opposite sex could Avell nigh infalli¬ 
bly (lecicle the degree of marriage to Avhich they Averc adapted, 
if any; and not only so, but the time Avill come Avhen they 
could thiterniine, Avith an accuracy proximating to the precision 
of a mathematician’s demonstration, the general character of 
their oilspring, should they conjugally unite. There need be 
no edcpcriincnt about it; for the science of temperament is abso¬ 
lute. Disparity of caste or fortunes, inequalities in ages or ed¬ 
ucation, need not militate against forming true alliances; only 
so far, of course, as these causes operate externally as superfi¬ 
cial barriers to a pro2)cr initial acquaintance. 

The custom in certain countries of publicly advertising for 
connubial counterparts, is a result, in part, of the falsifications 
of society — i. e., the almost impossibility of entering families, 
and prosecuting an acquaintance, Avhere the true relation might 
be discovered. There need be no important mistake, however, 
if the advertiser and the respondent understood the law of tem¬ 
peraments. Marriage might be as truly scientific as chemistry.. 
But popular marriages bear the same relation to the true phir 

losophy of happiness that the semi-scientific experiments of 
« 

alchemy sustain to the positive results of modern chemistry— 
about as near to truth and public benefit as old astrology was 
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to practicnl astronomy—as modern clmrcliianity to Nature’s 
universally-templed and sacredly-sphered Religion. That is to 
say, popular marriages are merely speculations of the unillumi¬ 
nated heart — quite as likely to ho wrong as right—and preju¬ 
dicial to the harmonial progression of mankind. 

Are human souls naturally idle? Why do they generally 
avoid self-examination ? How few there are who will consent 
to look critically and analytically within! Tre soul, brim¬ 
ful of life, is all there is of Man —then, why not bo faithful? 
Did not Saint Augustine give the world an example of self- 
analysis ? Who knoAvs but that the soul, like the diamond in 
the legend, dims Avhon its possessor betrays the truth ? Eleva¬ 
ted minds should enter marriage in truth, or not at all. The 
consequences arc too momentous. No one can bo false Avith 
impunity; the Avorld feels the results, be they good or evil. 

It is said that “ nothing in love can be j)remeditated : it is a 
divine power, that thinks and feels within us, unswayed by our 
control.” ’Fin's is true. But since we must penetrate the se¬ 
crets of our oien attractions at last, is not the candor which sur- 
viA^es such self-inspection Avorth more than that Avhich precedes 
it ? Are Ave not more worthy the possession of a soul, when, 
upon examination, avc attune our lives to its pivotal attractions 
— alike mkiSful of the virtue of self-integrity, and in motives 
insensible to “ what will people say ?” 

When it is fully knoAvn and believed that temperament is a 
perfect criterium to character—that the attractions of the soul 
are expressed only through the combinations of matter in the 
body—we shall soon witness a manifestation of more reason 
and harmony in human relations. Ignorant, but yet money- 
getting parents sometimes force their daughters to with 
men of antagonistic temperaments. The consequences (because 
not knowing how to harmonize) are discontent, misery, despair; 
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and, periiaps, social disgrace. Yet, by politic and scheming in 
tellects in marriage, the semhlancc of happiness is usually kept 
steadily before the people; they do not betray themselves to 
the world, but dissimulate through years of hidden agony. 

In a certain splendid mansion, not far from the river’s side, 
we behold an illustration. Just doAvn the emerald lawn, a great 
tree, graced with the “ tendrils of the laughing vine,” through 
whose every leaf and bud the fragrant breezes steal, waves its 
l)oughs invitingly, and woos strangers beneath its abundant 
shade. Near by a sparkling streamlet runs soothingly away, 
but fails not to intermingle its melancholy music with the sighs 
and sobs of a stricken soul. Beneath the shade, with brow 
resting on her hand, sits the victim of parental ignorance and 
consec|ueut cruelty. She was importuned to wed, by both 
jiarents and suitor, till she yielded consent. 

Several years have glided by since her mistake (I will not call 
it marriage), and, although bowed down with grief and dissatis¬ 
faction, her heart begins to beat youthfully V)nce again, for she 
has found ojie, to whom, involuntarily, her soul reaches forth its 
hands, soliciting help and happiness. She loves truly now, and 
for the first time! What is to be done 1 Her legal husband is 
as good as most husbands; but she can not love him. It has 
just been discovered that she really loves a nian ! -Insult and 
persecution dart their impoisoned arrows at her from every side 
— saying “ O, you wicked thing; guilty of loving outside of 
legal union.”. The ignorant world condemns her; and she, 
perceiving no Natural Principle, condemns herself. Now she 
sits at home drooping, like the weeping willow that ^rows by 
her parlor-door. Is she at home ? She is not—save in the social 
sense. Even her waiting-maid condemns her; and comes at 
her bidding, armed Avith subtle scorn and impudence. Yet she 

does experience, at times, an inward justification. It would 

• 

seem that the LaAV of Love (or God) is more true than time- 
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Banctified legality. When feeling this, she may say to her 
enemies— 

“ Grant that I waa attrdded — 

Condemn you me for that his heart did love me? 

« 

So may you blame some fair and crystal river, 

Because some melancholic distracted man 
Hath drown’d himself in’t.” 

But tke die is cast! The law of society pronounces her tJit 
wife of the garrulous, self-complacent, holder of “ real estate” 
(to procure which her parents urged the marriage), and she is 
constrained to do one of two things—either offend the legal 
regulation of the day, or else transgress the central attractions of 
her soul. Which of these she should do is your moral business 
to decide. 

There are two temperaments in which the manifestations of 
life greatly differ. One is material ; the other spiritual. In the 
scale I term them, first, the nutritive: second, the mental. These 
differ as to se'xual needs; therefore, also, as to gratifications. 
What is temperance in the former, is extremism in the latter. 
The true method of preventing extremism, is: a marriage of 
the central temperaments between a man and a woman, who, in 
their habits, avoid all the “ secondary causes” of conjugal mis¬ 
direction. We can not legislate upon the reproductive element. 
No amount of moralizing will stay the legitimate manifestions of 
love, no more than preaching to a rill on the hillside would arrest 
Us passage to the plains below. JExtremism must he prevented 
through correct marriage, and such is based on temperamental 
adaptation. To expound physiological laws, to lay down arbi¬ 
trary restrictions upon the expenditure of the reproductive 
element, to say that this expi*ession and expenditure must have. 
only offspring in view, without providing for its regulation by 
marriage, is little else than “ Love’s labor lost.” It is good to 

give knowledge on this question ; but knowledge is no certain 

15 * 
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safeguard against extremism. The method is; provide the law 
and the science of true marriage, admonish the ‘world to study 
them and obey, and the reproductive element will have a true 
and healthy office. The right marriage brings sexual temiwr^ 
ancc ; but extremism comes from conjugal misdirection. To the 
tivhj married, there is no use in saying that “the conditions of 
the wife are ever to control the passional relationfor, with the 
sacredly and spiritually married, it could not be otherwise. And 
equally useless is it to say, to the falsely married, that “ repro¬ 
duction is the only object for which the sexual element may be 
rightfully expendedfor such purity, such nobleness, and such 
control, can not be experienced nor practised by the unholy. 

Extremism, as before stated, is a question of temperament. 
The sexual embrace, like the kiss of truth, is a manifestation 
of love. But this love, without wisdom, is blind. Hence we 
should bring such love into the wisest, highest, purest rela¬ 
tions by marriage : and never leave the attractions to go unpro¬ 
tected and unguided by -wisdom. I propose to accomplish this, 
frst, through temperamental harmony; second, through a pro¬ 
cess of harmonial culture between the married. I can behold 
no other “ straight and narrow way” to the conjugal kingdom of 
heaven on c.arth. By way of demonstrating the necessity for this 
marriage reformation, the people should be helped to realize, that 
a large proportion of civilized marriages, say four tenths, are 
sexual; that, of the remaining six, two are circumstantial ; one 
is intellectual ; one *is religious ; and two are spiritual. Sex¬ 
uality, you perceive, is the predominating motive in civilism. 
The next motive is love of the familiarities and endearments of 
home; to be cared for in sickness, and to woi-k for each other’s 
physical subsistence. The next motive is love of intellectual 
companionship, in the opposite sex. The next is, a marriage 
of duty; because the bible affirms it as God’s will that the. 
sexes should unite for reproductive purposes. The next, which 
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is as yet only equal to the circumstantial motive, is the sjfiril- 
ual: the marriage of two souls from the pure atti'actions of love, 
free from every adulterous consideration. Mere sexualisrn forms 
no motive in a true marriage relation. The twain unite for the 
best reason, viz.: because they can not remain qsmidcr, and still 
he liappy. This brings mo directly to the — 

Internal evidences of true marriage. Although the • 
science of marriage is beautifully and practically adequate to 
the reformation of our world, yet it is not to he supposed that 
many will study it, or be influenced so much by the head in 
forming conjugal alliances as by the soul’s more susceptible 
inclinations — whose fount is the heart. 

Therefore, to provide a w.ay for those who wish to be guided 
by a less external method, we presenfa few certain indications 
that two central temperaments have met; and may harmonize 
on and yet on, until, by their united progressions, they seize 
upon one life, one immortality, one heaven ! 

First: that each finds rest in the other — a fettled satisfac¬ 
tion, based in the character of the soul; not influenced by 
external considerations, nor by personal attractiveness. I’lic 
handsomest physical is sometirncs the garment of a deformed 
and ill-favored mind. You should ask your heart of its attrac¬ 
tions, and listen to their testimony, when*j'our vision is closed 
upon all externals. 

I 

Second : that your attractions toward the soul you unself¬ 
ishly love, exactly harmonize with your Intuitions or reason- 
principle. If your judgment’s verdict does not coincide with 
the verdict of your attractions, then hesitate; for there is some¬ 
thing wrong! Perhaps the judgment may itself be at fault- 
wait and see the truth. Wisdom can see only. If Love will 
.but look through Wisdom’s eyes, and, looking, sanctions your 
attractions, you are then certain of a sjnritual marriage. 
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Third : that the Ideal of each is answered in the other; and 
continues as the twain advance in years and experience, ac¬ 
quiring thereby different ideals, and more enlarged. If each 
personifies to the other, upon a long, intimate acquaintance, the 
ideal of eonjugal love: this is the most perfect internal evi¬ 
dence. Marriage should never be sought as a legal opportunity 
to gratify the blood-love attractions. Such are legal modes of 
connnitting ra 2 )es and adulteries. Any embrace, 'icitliout mutual 
love, is a rape; the same under legal sanction as beyond it. 
No true,’ abiding happiness can ever be predicated on motives 
and means so intrinsically wayward and evanescent. Marriage 
is pure, proper, and chaste, only when it is sought for purposes 
already suggested—to satisfy and develop the soul’s deepest, 
purest, highest attractions. With such a motive, any degree of 
marriage will prove a benefit; although merely circumstantial 
and transient. 

But how shall we find, without the science of the temperaments, 
our true companions? How obtain the spiritual union, from 
which, by careful mutuality of culture, the Ilarmonially .eternal 
relation can be elaborated ? How shall we lay the foundation 
of the celestial and heavenly temple ? There is a method, 
which, though not the best, but because of “ the hardness of 
your hearts,” may be suggested to true souls. 

No one mind, wheil much developed, wishes to submit to arbi¬ 
trary laAvs nor to individual standards of judgment. Hence let 
us remonstrate, for such, against any practice of consulting ex¬ 
ternal opinion, with’ a view of obeying it instead of internal 
light. The laAvs (or attractions) of the soul are the only spirits 
capable of deciding the question of true marriage. Consulting 
persons in this or the other sphere, respecting who are or who 
are not conjugal companions, except s6 far as the law is con¬ 
cerned and useful to know, is alike deleterious to social har¬ 
mony and to the development of pure Reason. Consult ever- 
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more the inward spirit; not the outward body; much less the 
external testimony of individuals. This counsel is especially 
important to the supcrcredulous minds among Mormons and 
modern Spiritualists. Many have allowed themselves to be 
disturbed unnecessarily, in their marriage relation, by giving 
conscientious heed to apocryphal communications. There can 
be nothing external or arbitrary in truth. Each true unmai'^ijed 
man, therefore, wishing to be a reformer, should with all the 
reason at his command, seek his Ideal wife; and so, also, each 
true woman her Ideal husband j or, find the adaptations which, 
through harmonious and mutual culture, will bring out in time 
from each the other’s happy mate ! To this Idol of the soul, 
to this lofty divine end, let each be true. And if two feel, 
through attractions, that they have found in each other ideal 
companions but to which convictions the reason is not quite 
reconciled, let them reside together, witJiout physical intercourse, 
till they become eitlier confirmed in, or disabused of, their sup¬ 
posed internal convictions and affinities. Where there is true 
love there is true reverence; and where there is reverence there 
is no impure dowuAvard attraction. Hence there is no risk, 
among principled men and exalted women, in becoming thus 
intimately acquainted. 

It is said that a person’s character is found out during one win¬ 
ter’s acquaintance. Perhaps the unscientific, yet reformatoiy, 
classes will apply this method in selecting mates in marriage. 
After such daily familiarity with each other’s habits, they will 
either acknowledge themselves truly married, before intelligent 
witnesses, or separate, upon the principle of attraction, to con¬ 
tinue the work of discovery. A few months are sufficient to set¬ 
tle the question of congenial temperament, of habits and attrac¬ 
tions in general, or the reverse. Physical intercourse is ikeleast 
of all-the attractions and endearments of spiritual marriage. 
Therefore, it is easy for simple-minded, progressive souls to 
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determine the plane of their marriage by analyzing the moiivei 
which actuate them toward this relation. 

Fourth : that by detaching your attractions from all the 
world, and renouncing all your interests in merely outward 
advantages, you feel irresistibly drawn to the soul of your 
beloved. Are you, as a woman, attached to him without a 
thought of self? Would you live in joy or in sorrow for his 
sake ? Are you, as a man, attached to her without a thought 
of sexuality ? Would you work for her inward development 
in all things ? If so, you are married; if not, you are divorced. 

But true attraction is disHnguishahle from the fictitious by 
the character of its inauguration: whether it comes through 
the impulse, or the reason, or both. If the first, reason may 
pronounce against it; if the second, the impulses may pronounce 
against it; if the latter, then harmony. 

The most reliable internal evidence of true attraction is, an 

9 

equilibrium of reciprocation. No soul can’ truly love either 
down or up the scale—but only on a corresponding plane of 
development. The magnetic tie is formed by the interpene¬ 
tration of parallel spiritual currents. lienee, as the effect of 
an immutable law, I affirm that, although the “ central tempera¬ 
ments” of two individuals agree perfectly, yet no persons can 
truly and purely marry upon opposite, i. e., upon (inferior and 
superior) planes of disposition and growth. That is to say, an 
intellectualist can not conjugate with a sensualist, nor a nutritive 
with a spiritual temperament; but both male and female, in¬ 
variably, should experience in general corresponding motives, 
which will surely bring reciprocation, and blend their external 
interests on the same unbroken plane of attraction. 

Therefore, the absence of reciprocation, subsequent to a prop¬ 
er acquaintance between parties, is an evidence that the at-, 
traction is either downward or upward, and not parallel and 
intrinsic, as it should be, and is, in time mamage. Yet I have 
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seen instances where love was experienced only on one side 
with the semhlance of iijternal reality. Sometimes such “ un¬ 
requited affection” leads to partial, or complete,-insanity : some¬ 
times, to desperation and suicide. The majority of suicides 
are occasioned hy some description of conjugal misdirection. 
We wonder at the fancy which leads men to join the army. 
But “ disappointment in love” is the predominating reason 
why thousands of men, young and talented, abandon themselves 
to the perils and penalties of-war. And there are, silently 
drooping into despair, many female natures—the early victims 
of love, without the protective tenderness of a just reciproca¬ 
tion. All such, unhappiness the blessed law of Ilarmcnial 
marriage is capable of removing. 

Upon due investigation, I affirm, that unreciprocated affection, 
after a sufficient acquaintance, is evidence either that the two 
are not oh the same plane of development, or else, that the love 
of the lover is not intrinsic and real, although, so far as it goes, it 
may be as pure as an angel’s breath. Example: Once a young 
man called upon me, and said: “Mr. Davis, I come, as a last 
resort, to you for assistance. I have been fortunate or unfor¬ 
tunate enough to conceive an attachment for a young lady, 
which she does not cheerfully reciprocate. I have tried every 
earthly method, and, having failed, I come to you for direction.” 

I told him that lot^e can not he com.'pcTled; that he woidd 
certainly regret a marriage with, one whose soul could not 
return his interest. But he Avould not listen to dispassionate 
counsel. “It is a case of life or death”—he exclaimed—“I 
must-have this young lady, as a wife, or die—for, without her, 
life would be but a eurse.” All appearance was that his attach¬ 
ment sprung from intrinsic attraction. But, in fact, he was 
wild in love only subsequent to the discovery that he could not 
obtain her consent. This opposition excited his ambition as well 
as admiration; and his love of conquest was even more strong 
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than his conjugal. I }vatchcd his course in relation to her. 
He gained her hand, in four weeks : pot her heart. She mar¬ 
ried him to escape the weariness of importunities. But be soon 
discovered that it was nol a “ Case of life and death.’' He soon 
abandoned her, procured a divorce, and has loved several since 
—equally, he thinks, with the first: that is to say, he had not 
yet experienced the true monogamic attraction. Out of fifty 
instances, of unreciprocated love, I find the absence of the 
intrinsic affinity. 

The nature of first love. Eirst love is not necessarily 
permanent. It is not our “first love” that is ineffaceable; we 
love then because our affections yearningly crave an object. 
“ But after we have known life, and our judgment is matured, 
we meet at last the mind and the heart which we have till then 
sought in vain.” Years will deepen the impressions of “ first 
love,” but only when no new one has crossed the* threshold of 
its empire. Selfishness, in its puerile forms, rejects a soul that 
has once loved, though it loves now far more worthily; and 
which, by virtue of law’s discipline, is more capable of firmer 
attachment and higher devotion. This selfishness is a legiti¬ 
mate child of the prevailing conception of virtue. Instead of 
being reverenced in principle, as the integrity of the soul to its 
highest attractions, regardless of local or comprehensive conse¬ 
quences, virtue is esteemed r.ather as a physical condition —a” 
thought degrading in its general influence. Yet, there is some 
poetry even in this selfishness. An earnest disciple of “ first 
love” hath exclaimed:— 

“Oil! give me some simple village maid, 

The pure endearments of whose artless love, 

I first may waken, and alone may prove: 

Wlio ne’er hath been or hath herself betrayed; 

Give me with her remote from cities rude. 

To live and die in sylvan solitude 1 
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-I could see 

No charm in e’en an angel’s witchery 
If by another she had been caressed.” 

Let this truth he fully rememhered, that no marriage is neces- 
Barily permanent save the Harmonial: which is the marriage 
of the Lamb and the Lion—the indissoluble covenant of two 
souls: being the eternal interpeimoation of love with wisdom! 
The law of temperament is recommended then, not as a natural 
pledge that a marriage thus based, is inevitably permanent, but 
as a critcrium whereby to enter at once upon the spiritual rela¬ 
tion, which is the vestibule to the higher and.the perfect. 
Since the power of eternizing the marriage of two souls remains 
vested in them, it becomes henceforth perilous in the extreme for 
those who desire this result, to treat each other with indifference 
or unequal devotion. It is vitally important, to the uprearing 
of their temple of eternal Love, that each labor for the other’s 
development. Any neglect, on either side, is dangerous ! That 
love which was pure in embryo, which rose healthily and beau¬ 
tifully from the first acquaintance, which is all-absorbing and 
all-controlling in the commencement, may bo crushed for ever 
by the tremendous influence of a single cruel wprd! Love is 
mighty as God. It is not less capable of resisting evil. Love 
is a strong cord; but it may be broken by the hand of error. 
Its tenderness is the cause of its susceptibility to wounds. Con¬ 
jugal love, in exercise, is the deepest enthusiasm of which man¬ 
kind are capable. But to cold, mental and muscular tempera¬ 
ments, who feel it not, all enthusiasm is simply ridiculous. 
“ Impassioned souls,” it is said, “ must betray themselves a 
thousand ways: that which can alivays be controlled must needs 
be weak.” So of conjugal love. If it can bear neglect without 
loss, or bo repelled without reaction, it is weak: and I should 
tenn it friendship. 

I have affirmed that antagonists, in pivotal attractions, can 
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not harmonize; except fraternally as friends. As illustrations, 
I instanced the nutritive and the spiritual temperaments — show¬ 
ing, that what would he sexual “temperance” in one, would 
be “ extremism” in the other. Let us examine this a moment. 

The nutritive temperament is exhibited in vigorous digestive 
functions; in the regular. distribution of food into corporeal 
structures. Everything lip cats goes to nourish the physical; 
and plethoric habits slowly come on. In this temperament, the 
spermatic essence is abundant, even superfluous, and tends to 
disease—apoplexy, gout, hypochondriacism, &c.—if sexual grat¬ 
ification be not frequently procured. Physicians counsel such 
to got married, mainly, to avoid diseases of the vital system. 

Snjipose a person of this description to be joined, in legal 
wedlock, to a spiritual temperament. Such, through ignorance, 
is no extraordinary event. What is the result % Answer: the 
spiritual person is jircsently diseased. The children will be 
originated in blood-lore; like the apostle, who felt a law of the 
members warring with the law of the spirit: when he would do 
good, evil was present with him—a result, according to physi¬ 
ology, of the conflict of two antagonistic temperaments which 
entered into the formation of his individuality. Paul explained 
theologically; but his parents could be more truthful. 

There can scarcely be a greater social calamity than the 
marriage of wrongly-related temperaments — especially, when 
without our philosophy of bringing harmony out of them. 
First: it originates a variety of diseases in both sexes, requir¬ 
ing the non-productive medical profession. Second: it brings 
into existence scores of blood-love children, with morally defec¬ 
tive natures, requiring the entire troupe of non-producers— 
tenned lawyers, constables, justices, judges, and tract-peddlers; 
dealers in salvation through faith; priests, bighops, and popes, 
and the almost numberless “ candles of the Lord” that blaze 
away at wicked and perverse generations. What a mighty 
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host of useless professions and unhappy vagah.onds a correct 
marriage system would sweep Jfrora the world ! All this^alk 
about “new births” and “regeneration,” which is both expen¬ 
sive and ridiculous, would quickly pass out of fashion. For 
the people could get rightly-horn and properly-generated to be¬ 
gin with—doing away with all necessity of having to pass 
through the process a second time! Therefore, wc may look 
and hope for a gradual transformation in the uses of our places 
of public worship. 

But let us notice further how these temperaments influence 
each other. 

The spiritual procures its spermatic essence, the menstrum 
of love, from the vitality of the nervous system; which, there¬ 
fore, partakes largely of the essence of the soul; while tlie nu¬ 
tritive makes its extract from the sanguinous system; and 
■which, although disgorging large quantities of this element, 
Joses comparatively nothing of mental vitality. This is true, 
because the blood can give off its finest particles without imme¬ 
diately affecting the vital principle; while the brain can expend 
scarcely any of its seminal essence without a vital loss; which, 
when frequent, results in disease to the body, in intellectual 
weakness, and a prosti-ation of the power to love purely and 
with reverence. Sometimes reason, love, manly beauty and 
womanly devotion, arc slain by ignorance and undisciplined 
desires. Tlie nutritive flourishes, hut the spiritxial droops in 
weariness and disease. 

In fact, I may say, in view of the results, that the legal mar¬ 
riage of a nutritive male to a spiritual female is diabolically 
vicious — especially so, under present legal provisions, because 
the husband has a “ lawful right” to indulge the attractions of 
his temperament at the expense of her health; thereby impair¬ 
ing her sense of refinement, sensualizing her physical habits, 
and degrading the temperaments of her offspring! 
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Erery false niarriage—i. e., where the central temperaments 
do iiot accord with each other—is a new fountain of impure 
waters. Such a relation brings into the world “ a fresh supply” 
of blood-love children—offspring of the inferior elements of 
reproduction — with hereditary predispositions to crimes of 
every kind and magnitude;' which all our legal arrangements 
are expressly made to prevent—or, to jprove against the vic' 
tims, and to punish. 

The sjnritval temperament (like the mental) draws its conju 
gal essence of reproduction entii’cly from the vitality of the 
hrain and nervous system; but the nutritive, organically 

material, draws its spermatic essence principally from the ele¬ 
ments of the blood. • The blood can be restored by eating a 
single dinner of solid food; but many days are required to re¬ 
new the mental essence. Hence, there are wives who experi¬ 
ence aversion toward the “passional relation” of marriage — 
loathing their husbands, and get “sick of life” — while the 
nutritives gi’ow comfortably, and express perfect satisfaction with 
the legal rights of the marriage tic. Shall such be divorced ? 

Tone of the Temperaments. You will perceive the im¬ 
portance of giving to children, at birth, a good arrangement of 
the six temperaments, when I assure you, that no hereditary 
impartation of these temperaments can he radically altered, though 
they may be very gradually toned up and harmonized by means 
of spiritual culture and outward habits — still exhibiting some¬ 
thing of the progenitary characteristics. Therefore, while the 
tone of the individual character i^ capable of eternal ascension 
and unlimited improvement, the Individuality itself, begun at 
birth, is absolutely fixed and unalterable. The disadvantages of 
a blood-love origin extend, consequently, far away beyond death. 

The following scale, beginning at the bottom and ascending 
with the figures, represents the six temperaments in discordant 
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relation. The Harmonial temperament, being a culmination o- 
its predecessors, has as yet no conspicuous human representation. 
The woman has a positive Sensitive (or sensuous) which, com 
bined with the negative Motive and passive Muscular, incline 
her to indoor employment, to bodily rest, and to the accumula¬ 
tion of an abundance of soft material. The man, on the con¬ 
trary, with a positive Motive and passive Nutritive, is inclined 
to outdoor exercises, to nervous activity, and to pulmonary and 
catarrhal distui'banccs — especially so, if the husband of a wo¬ 
man with the alleged temperamental conformation. Their cen¬ 
tral temperaments, you will observe, disagree; and the children, 
as a natural sequence, will be either sickly and scrofulous, or 
else more or less turbulent and immoral, or both. 
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These temperaments, although immutable in the kind of in¬ 
fluence they exert on character, may be transposed and cen¬ 
tralized. This fact is very essential to knowledge. “ Knowl¬ 
edge is power,” but Wisdom gives application. Methinks I 
need not, in this connection, give specific rules. The reader 
can find fundamental directions in the first and second volumes 
of this series. The chapter on “ Moral Cultivation” will impart 
the method whereby to develop and strengthen the wisdom 
faculties. And the reader’s own reflection, aided by principles 
unfolded in the first volume) will then dictate what diets and 
activities and habits are productive of “ bodily ease and mental 
tranquillity.” Tea goes to intensify the motive and mental 
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temperaments, but acts differently on others ; coffee potential- 
izes (or renders positive) the nutritive and sensitive, but debili-. 
tutps otliers : the meat of animals, invigorates the muscular and 
enervates the spiritual: and so with different occupations, they 
go directly to the work of daguerreotyping themselves on the 
temperaments—changing their /one, by slow and imperceptible 
degrees at first, thereby tending either to improve, or else to 
deform, the hidden human principle. A few months of honest 
life between the married will disclose their condition, whether 
the central temperaments agree, or not. If they would be 
happy and benefit mankind, let them study and obey those 
peaceful methods— already recommended, which bring harmony 
of the disposition—whcrcofi conjugal uniiy rests, together with 
all the endless consequences that rise sublimely and sacredly 
out of it. 

It is a tremendous thought: that a human being, once born, 
can never die ! Although, at the setting of our earthly sun, the 
physical,part, like an old coat, is cast aside; yet onward lives 
triumphantly the real internal Man. Earth is the seminary of 
the Spirit Home ! Here, wc first begin to be. Here, our rudi- 
mental education is completed. Here, we cast aside all that is 
mortal in us, save certain transient mental conditions; then on¬ 
ward for ever we go — the embassadors of infinite uses, of eter¬ 
nal benefits. We should bo properly born, then, as well as 
proj)erly educated. 

But the young male and female, having no high and spiritual 
estimation of the conjugal love, get married mainly from the 
propulsions of physical elements. Premature passion, not prin¬ 
ciple, suggests transient marriage. Hundreds get married, with 
a repugnance to children. But offspring come. Such children 
are blood-born; the incidents and accidents of marriage. By 
conjugal extremists—those who live on the plane of blood- 
love—these “accidents” are absolutely dreaded. 
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Wc licar mucli in behalf of Woman’s Rights and of Man’s 
Rights universally; but I now feel moved to urge the “ Rights 
of the unborn Babe,” and the rights of developing children. 

The child is wronged whenever, before birth, it is “ spitefully 
used and persecuted.” The individualized cliild is fearfully 
wronged, when its life is sought by means of drugs and instru¬ 
ments. Oh, it would surprise you to trace the history of hun¬ 
dreds of men and women back four or five months, before they 
breathed the air of heaven. Many have “ bad tempers,” not 
only because they sprung out of blood-love, but, in addition, be¬ 
cause they fought their way into life—through various medical 
perils, escaping sundry parental attempts at assassination! Many 
individualized children are, prior to birth, injured in this man¬ 
ner. Many are considered “intruders;” and many are prayed 
for who never res2')ond, in But when tlie lit¬ 

tle babe appears, although not desired, then the half-provoked 
and half-delighted 2)rogenitors say: “Well, the child is ours; 
it has come and we will not complain. Being our projierty, we 
really would not part with it for ‘ a thousand dollars.’ It is 
the accident of marriage; it depends uj^on our exertions for 
support and growth ; we will love it, do the best to clothe, feed, 
and educate it; and leave the rest to an overruling Providence.” 
Among such ^^Jii’cnts there is but little knowledge concerning 
the influence of mental states before the child’s birth. Children 
are incident to marriage, nevertheless; and I depend, for har¬ 
monious offspring, upon correct combinations of temperaments 
between the sexes; not upon any theory of reproductive intention. 

Nature declares the earth to be the regularly-organized man¬ 
ufactory of the human species—declares marriage to be the 
holiest relation between human souls — and declares the repro¬ 
ductive element to be a powerful means of human elevation. 
The earth is a seminary for the young; from which, well-bom, 
well-educated, and harmoniously-developed, enfranchised from 
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all that’s gross and fettering, the soul may eventually graduate 
to the highest Spheres of Love and Wisdom. 

How shall we procure the children of Love and Wisdom 1 
I have suggested the uses for which marriage should he formed 
between lovers. But full well do I know that people will not 
always look to highest objects. Hence we bring in our eternally 
certain principle, and say: although your motives be on the 
lower planes, yet marry right in temperament, and the world 
will not be dishonored by cither your alliance or your children. 

True and good cliildren, as I shall hereafter show, may be 
commenced upon any plane of marriage. The same remark 
will apply to the relation itself. There are in Nature no arbi¬ 
trary rules for the production of love-children. Purity of inten¬ 
tion is natural to true lovers. The gi'cat prerequisite, therefore, 
is: a true conjugal relation, upon any plane, hasei upon an 
identity of central temperaments. 

The spiritual relation is attainable from any properly-begun 
inferior marriage—just as the Harmonial marriage is attainable 
from the spiritual relation. The harmonial union is worthy of 
all hiwnan effort and contemplation. It is a marriage of princi¬ 
ple— of life to life—through the cycles of eternity. Harmo- 
niaLPhilosophy says: “ Secure ye nrst the internal marriage, 
in accordance with the Law of inward fitness, and all the chaims 
of parentage and all the benefits of home shall be added unto 
you.” Therefore, above all other reforms, I present an im¬ 
provement in our methods of marriage—a better and more ex¬ 
alted idea of its uses and benefits ! A loftier and holier idea of 
conjugal love, is the first essential, Out of this, without a men¬ 
tal effort (or premeditation) will naturally spring the children 
of love and wisdom. “ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Exalted minds look reverently upon the well-born babe. Child¬ 
hood is suggestive of purity and perfection. A child born of 
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spirit-love-—from lovers of Wisdom—is pure and beautiful, and 
becomes a universal joy! • Alexander Smith exclaimed-— 

“ 0, thou bright thing, fresh from the hand of God; 

The motions of thy dancing limbs are swayed 
By the unceasing music of thy being 1 
Nearer I seem to God when looking on thee. 

’Tis ages since he made his youngest star, 

His hand was on thee as ’twere yesterday 1 
Thou later revelation ! Silver stream 
Breaking with laughter from the lake divine 
Wlience all things flow!” 

16. 



LECTURE XT. 


CONSIDERATIONS CONCLUDING THE QUESTIONS OF MARRIAGE 

AND PARENTAGE. 

In a cultured age, ■wlicn art and science and mosality har¬ 
monize, it will be considered neither proper nor chaste to enter 
the sphere of marriage while the various parts of the physical 
constitution are marching through the procession of develop¬ 
ment, and the mind’s individualism of character remains unde¬ 
termined and unmatured. 

American maternity, if my impressions be valid, occupies too 
much of the female’s terrestrial existence. Our families in 
general are much too large. Too many children are forced into 
being—accidentally to marriage—with feeble and fleeting na¬ 
tures. Yes, maternity begins too early in life; and children 
come into the world before their time. Fragile girls, just 
bloomed into verdant teens, are mothers, and are wearied, be¬ 
fore their eighteenth year, with weak and sickly babes. When 
such grow into youth, they are taught perhaps the lip-utterance 
of thanks for “ creation and preservationwhilst the heart, 
'all too conscious of the parental weakness,.echoes in melan¬ 
choly tones—“ Oh, would that I had ne’er been born !” 

“ The children of very young parents,” says a writer in the 
National Intelligencer, “are generally deficient in strength of 
body and mind, and^ commonly die young. Franklin was the 
fifteenth child of his father and tlie'eighth of his mother; and 
more still, he Avas the youngest child for Jive successive genera¬ 
tions on his mother’s side, from whom more than his father, he 
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inherited liis eminent talents. Pit, Fox, and Burke, were each 
tlie youngest child of their respective families. Daniel AYeb- 
stcr is the youngest hy a second marriage; so also was Lord 
Bacon; Benjamin West was the child of his parents; and 
Dr. Doddridge was the twentieth child by one father and mother. 
It is a proverb that ‘ the.youngest children arc. the smartest.’ 
And why ? evidently because the parents are mature in mind 
and body, and consequently transmit a higher order of mentality 
to their offspring. Does the intelligent farmer expect a healthy 
and luxjiriant crop when he seeds with dwarfish green corn or 
unripe potatoes % And Avhy not bring in requisition as much 
science and common sense to propagate the ‘human form 
divine,’ as ‘potatoes and cabbage’? Grant that early mar¬ 
riage Avould obviate much of the vice and wickedness .Avhich is 
now almost iinavoidable, is not the remedy Avorsc than the 
disease, if it be the means of bringing into existence a race of 
puny, ill-formed children, a majority of whom die before they 
arrive at maturity ? But the evil does not end here. Those 
who live transmit their mushroom constitution to their offspring, 
and thus most effectually ai-e the “iniquities of the fathers visited 
upon their children.” 

Upon this the editor of the American Phrenological Journal 
remarks : “ ’J'here is both common sense and sound philosophy 
in the above. Immature organizations can not tr.ansmit to 
progeny a high degree of physical or mental power. Among 
cattle this is particularly true. Oxen and horses which arc the 
product of parents of one or tAvo years old arc not as large and 
fine, neither arc they so tractable and kind as those of fully- 
matured parents. Moreover, the progeny of the horses and 
cattle Avhich haA'e been trained to work the greater part of the 
year are much more easily broken to the harness and yoke, and 
make better Avorkers than others. 

“ The fruits of very early marriages, knd illicit progeny of 
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similar parents, are usually very animal and wayward in tlieir 
tendencies, or else tliey are so slender in body and mind as to 
be anything but objects of jiarental j)ride and joy. 

“ A single instance among many’which have fallen under the' 
notice of the writer may be mentioned. "While lecturing in 
Virginia, in 1841, wq noticed in the family at the hotel where 
we stop 2 )ed a striking peculiarity. The father and mother were 
finely developed in mind and body, and in a family of nine 
children there was every shade of mental and physical calibre, 
from imbecility to strength and brilliancy. 

“The eldest, a son, was small, loose-jointed and frail—had 
a small head, retreating forehead, no energy or business calcu¬ 
lation, and from his withered and antiquated looks, and his 
inefficient movements, was supposed by strangers to be the 
brother of his father, and that,, too, of equal or superior age. 
'riie father and mother Avere respectively fifteen and fourteen 
years of age when he Avas born. The second child Avas larger 
and superior, and the size, looks, energy, and talents of subse¬ 
quent children gradually improved, until those born after the 
parents Avere thirty years of age were of a high and noble type. 
AVh.at a*curse to j)arents and children Avas this premature mar¬ 
riage ! The father is obliged to calculate for and mainly sup¬ 
port the eldest son and his family, whose children are poor, 
pale, and puny.” 

The divine rcA^elations of Nature on this question, are ex¬ 
plicit— FEWER OFFSPRING, AND BETTER. What is rightly born 
at first, is superior evermore to the scheme of being “ born 
again.” Everything depends on the initial steps. Our first 
efforts, though necessarily imperfect and not tempered by ex¬ 
perience, may nevertheless begin on the right pathway. That 
body and that soul which are generated with rectitude from 
inception, are constitutionally and eternally independent of any 
process knoAvn in the theology as “ rc-generation.” 
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The CriuRcii of the Future. What will this he? who 
can exjilain ? who prophesy ? Do wo yearn to behold its com¬ 
ing realities foreshadowed? Meditate, then, upon the Ilar- 
monial Human Being! In such an image we have not only the 
shadow; but the substance; at once a prophesy, and its fulfil¬ 
ment. Contemplate reverently, in all due expansion and com¬ 
posure of thought, the Harmonial Man— rigidly conceived, 
rigidly built up within, rigidly born into the world of effects, 
rigidly trained by Nature’s own schoolmasters at.home and 
abroad, rigidly situated in the social sphere and in the business 
of life, with a spirit attuned to the key-note of Nature’s immu¬ 
table Principles! What a glorious Sanctiiary is this! Look 
upon it! Can you not see impcrishably stamped thereon the 
seal of Heaven ? Its symmetrical image ! Is it not fashioned 
upon a divine plan ? Do you not look admiringly, witli rever¬ 
ence and worship, upon the likeness of Deity ? Siicli a (Jluircli 
—Avitli so much of holiness in it, dedicated alike to truth and 
humanity, therefore to God and the spirit-life o’f higher worlds, 
— can not be erected, on earth by the falsely married ; no, nor 
yet by very young parents, even though their union be strictly 
Harmonial. Notwithstanding this, all human childi-en at birth 
possess the celestial diamond, of .immortal brilliancy; Avhich, in 
some favorable circumstances, in some proj)itious moment, is 
sure to shine 2 >arlially out on earth ; but more surely and beau¬ 
tifully after death, in the society of better conditions and causes 
indigenous to the gorgeous spheres—whose tides flow musically 
as the dcific sea, Avith glories changeless as eternity. 

Hundreds contract marriage several years before the natural 
man has reached the full measure of normal groAvth—before 
the spiritual part has attained the true form and strength of its 
character. In the majority of instances, therefoi*e, the body 
becomes diseased; and the soul dissatisfied with its relation, 
Sound health, among the married, is rare as principle in politics 
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And witli some she is esteemed a good, docile wife who has 
neither tlie physical strength nor spiritual virtue with whick 
successfully to rebel against and prevent the improprieties of 
premature parentage, and to resist the unrighteousness of con¬ 
jugal cxtrcniism. Look at the j^ale-faced, half-sick wives of 
Clirislcndoin — ^fhei'e intelligence in its highest and sensualism 
in its lowest forms aVe everywhere manifested — and you will 
observe the melancholy evidence of too early marriages to com¬ 
mence with; and next the faults and misfortunes arising from 
negligence or ignorance, in not obeying laws essential to health 
and beauty. 

Every day our country is growing more Conjugal. Early 
marriages are remarkably on tbe increase. Our youth, conse¬ 
quently, rapidly disn.p])ear Imliind tbe clouds of premature cares, 
and beneath tbe debility resulting from libidinous habits; which, 
being practised by the married, is “according to law,” and 
meets Avith little or no rebuke nor admonition from the Avorld. 

It is not dihicult to explain this increase of conjugalism. 
The habits of our modern youth are extraordinarily precocious. 
Their nourishments are peculiarly stimulating; their manners 
strongly imitative of adults; and their pursuits (especially of 
clerks and students) nervously niatiiringm effect — all conspiring 
poAverfully against the repose and normal groAvth of the mar¬ 
riage element. Uncultured passion, not love, is developed. 
The fame is gloAving; not the principle. That cause which 
contributes chiefly to this precocious dcA’clopment of conjugalism 
in the young spirit — and Avhich, when thus developed, calls 
strenuously, clamorously upon its possessor to foster its ravenous 
cravings, Avith foods and drinks the most positive and stimula¬ 
ting— is lying at the A^ery basis; it most surely originated from 
the emotions and potentialisms of hlood-love in one or both 
progenitors. The human soul, springing from sueJi a fountain, 
encounters inwrought difficulties, and can not easily rise ahove 
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its source. The most unfortunate predispositions to blood-love 
marriage—the most ii*resistible propensities toward premature 
conjugalism—spring from hereditary emotions. 

Notwithstanding this constitutional misfortune, and aside from 
the multiform troubles to society which is thus generated in every 
family, the Inmost principle exists beyond the reach of all 
contamination! The evils of conjugalism, and others of more 
or less potency, afflict never the soul-life of man. This is pure 
as God. It is not more liable than he to be wrecked or de¬ 
formed by tire storms and assaults of misfortune. All evils are 
by nature earth-born and superficial; and can not spoil the soul 
that carries them about. Like garments, they may be taken off 
and laid'aside, never more to be worn. Notwithstanding this 
the “smell” of such “garments” will permeate the fibres of 
the immortal nature; and, though not irradi<sable, may linger 
therein during many periods of future spirit-life. 1 would say 
that evils, like the husks of corn, conceal the indwelling excel¬ 
lence. Progression removes the hurr from the chesnut, liber¬ 
ates the butterfly from its cumbrous caterpillar coat, and not 
less the armor of evils, either hereditary or acquired, from the 
deathless Inmost principle of mind—leaving’its form, as in 
essence it had always been, pure and undefiled—unmoved and 
unchanged. 

Considered physiologically, we behold our youth, too fre¬ 
quently urged by ambitious parents, prematurely ripened and 
impermanently endowed; wdth apparent organic qualifications 
for deliberate marriage and successful parentage. Assuredly, 
all this is merely a 2 ) 2 ^arc)it. Nature says : “ This is not real.” 
If the divine law of temperament be but obeyed (in habits and 
diets) every step of the way up from youth to manhood, it will 
give a healthy progressive growth to the conjugal principle. 
Girls and boys arc stimulated, and hurried along witli railroad 
speed into fictitious maturity, by tea, coffee, and excessive 
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quantities of animal diets. Tliercforc fictitious!j, sucli (abnor¬ 
mally quickened minds) experience, even in life’s early dawn, 
tlie novel emotions of fonjugnl vceefs ; and thus it ba])pons, tbat 
youtliful marriages are b'icoming more and more frequent and 
popular—bcinj not only endorsed by curi'ent fire-side and 
street-side opinions, but commended by our doctors of both- 
medicine and theology. 

Woman’s heaiity, her spirit uni youtb and physical elasticity; 
are too freqiienily u])on the maternal altar. Some favor’ 
early marriage, to tlic end that young children may not exist to 
disturb the repose of advanced parents. But this is set aside 
(as no objection to later unions) Avhen we remember that “feel¬ 
ings of ago” come on mainly as the results of wrong living in 
youth. The healthy man of fifty, like the healthy woman at 
forty-five, is as young in sjiirit as the child. There is no decay, 
no age, to liarmonious minds. To'such, the joys and sports of 
children are never impertinent. , 

Premature mamage is little less immoral than the midnight 
assassin. It comes 'oo surely to destroy. Early conjugal cares, 
and consequent crimes, are destructive to peace as wild wanaors 
of the forest. PI ^nsiological health, with jjsychological beauty, 
arc unexpectedly cut dowm and riul' 'v' crushed to earth. Re¬ 
sembling a battle-field, in the empire of married life, we behold 
all around in discordant groups “ the wounded, the dead, the 
dying,” not only the wrecked deformity of once beautiful, sing- 
ing, joyous mothers; but, in addition, the thrice more hideous 
spectacle (the too sure indices of coining misfortunes to society) 
a vast multitude of nervous and sickly children. 

Pile increasing mortality, the wholesale slaughter of infants 
— of the prematurely originated and falsely medicated—is a 
great grief. Naturally they are neither half-born, nor half 
enough let alone by nurses and physicians after the first inis' 
fortune! Too much parental watchfulness, you will remember, 
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arrests the development of individual centralization. The im¬ 
petuous youth, too much cared for,” soon learns to ho self- 
careless. The very young child repudiates “ self-prolcction,” 
while knowingly vuthin the strong defence of incessant parental 
and maternal vigilance. 

To ilic world, we repeat: Fewer and better. All attempts 
almost to reason young minds into conjugal temperance will avail 
nothing. We can not alter, either hy means .f theories and 
precepts or hy presentation of historic facts, 1 wever true and 
impressive, the sexual demands and consequent emhraces. We 
can not help the fact, that every phase of human development 
will have its own customs and manifestations. But the evils, 
or the faults and the misfortunes of Ignorance, may he antici¬ 
pated. We can prevent, more easily than cui%, social mistakes. 
And this we can noAv hegin to do, hy creating, so to speak, the 
ocean of a now public sentiment—directing its tides to rush 
powerfully against the popularity of early marriages: and thus 
anticipate, and prevent measurahly, the evils of defective and 
premature propagation. 

When is marriagi: not premature ! Nature’s gospel 
teaches: “ the tree is known hy its fruits.” That is to say, 
children indicate, first, whether the parents were spiritually 
united, or not; and, second, children indicate whether the 
parents entered the outer relation at the right period, or in ad¬ 
vance of it. Perhaps, external testimony may help us at this 
stage of the question. Several well-arranged statistics and 
comments were puhlishcd in the Phrenological Journal of 1850. 
They come up before my mind, just now, as friendly and timely 
aids to universal conclusions. 

“ Some months since,” Mr. Iliuc remarks, “ I communicated 

a brief article on this subject to a leading paper of Washington 

♦ ■ 11 n# 
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city, illustrating the law that demands the maturity of parents 
at marriage, as a condition indispensable to the mental vigor of 
their offspring. It y^as attempted to impress the young with 
the importance of obeying this law, by citing nearly one hun¬ 
dred examples from the history of Greatness, taking all the 
cases in which the facts were given, whether making for or 
against the doctrine it was attempted to enforce. Of all the 
cases in which the facts could be found, but three or four favor 
early marriage, and in some of these, as in the case of Bona¬ 
parte, their parents were of extraordinary vigor. The mother 
of Napoleon followed the army in its march up to within a fcAV 
days of his birth, and when her time arrived, she walked home 
from, church, and Avas her oavu accoucheur. 

I claim no originality in advancing this doctrine, for it has 
been often advocated. All I claim is a little industry in collec¬ 
ting facts to support and impress it upon the public mind. I 
will give, in this paj)or, many more examples, found in my in¬ 
vestigations since writing the article to which reference has. 
been made. The distinguished names I shall give, are taken 
from almost every calling in which man has immortalized his 
memory. 1 Avill give every case Avithout reference to the doc¬ 
trine in hand, so that it need not be said that though so many 
cases support it, yet it may be that as many can be found to 
support an opposite opinion. 

We will look first into the biographies of the Italian poets. 

Dante was born in the year 12C5. The main fact is given 
that he was born of his father’s second wife, named Bella; so 
that his father Avas of mature age, and if we notice the fact that 
his mother had in view the greatness of her son, before his 
birth, we find that the higher sentiments were predominant in 
her mind. Thus is illustrated, another important doctrine — 
that while the mother is enciente, her mind should be occupied 
A-/ith exalted thoughts and elevated feelings, to the end that a 
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good mental oi'ganization may bo imparted to the child. Every 
observing mother can cite, from among her own acquaintances, 
many examples where the children have been ‘marked’ by cer¬ 
tain influences tliat were brought to bear on the mothers’ minds 
during the important period immediately jn’cceding birth, dlie 
mother of Dante — admitting she was young, though tlic fact is 
not given—w.a8 free from the influence of base passions, and 
the superior state of her mind, doubtless, did much to impress 
the character of the poet. 

Petrarch was born in 1304. lie was the eldest son, but the 
ages of his parents are not given. But the favorable facts arc 
given that a most elevated affection subsisted between them, 
and that they were governed by high sentiment, inasmuch as 
they were banished from Florence in consequence of their oppo¬ 
sition to tyi'anny. The fonner of these facts illustrates the 
doctrine that has been advocated in this Journal, that a true 
love between parents is indispensable, as a general rule, to the 
best endowment of the offspring. This illustration is strength¬ 
ened by the fact that this son obtained the invariable title of 
‘ the good Petrarch.’ 

Boccacio was an illegitimate, born of a French girl by an 
Italian merchant, of great repute in his own country. lie was 
born in 1313. In this example we find further proof of the 
doctrine in hand—that tlio mental conditions of parents have 
much to do in giving character to their children. Conceptions 
in lust are most unfortunate, as is shown in nearly all the exam¬ 
ples, and particularly in that of Boccacio. Until forty-six years 
of age, he was most dissolute in his habits-—the legitimate fruit 
of such a disgusting intimacy. At this age, he yielded to the 
holy influence and faithful ministrations of ‘ the good Petrarch,’ 
who hoped to relieve the ‘ divine art’ of so great a scandal as 
the dissoluteness of one of the chief priests of song. Boccacio 
reformed, 
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Lorenzo dc Medici, another noted Italian poet of the middle 
of the fifteenth century, was the second son. 

Giovanni Pico Mii’andola was a younger son, born in 1463. 

Luigi Pulci was the,youngest of three brothers, all of whom 
were noted, but Luigi was far the most distinguished. 

Chesar Borgia flourished at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. In his case we have another cx.ample like that of 
Boccacio, proving that lust is not only a shame to parents, but 
the ruin of the child. Borgia was an illegitimate son by Eod- 
erigo Borgia, who succeeded Clement VIII. in the Papal throne. 
Caisar, his ill-gotten son, became cai;dinal. He disliked the 
sacerdotal profession, and Avas jealous of his eldest brother, the 
duke of Oandia, whom his father was desirous of elevating to 
the highest temporal rank, both because of his success'in arms, 
and also on account of the preference shown him by their sister 
Lucretia. Cmsar caused the duke, his brother, to be waylaid, 
murdered, and thrown into the Tiber. He obtained the end he 
had in view by this dastardly act. He was permitted to abdi- 
cate the cardinal’s hat, to mai'ry and divorce Anne of Brittany, 
by whom he obtained the duchy of Valence, in Prance, and 
became knoAvn as the Valentian duke. This Avas in the year 
1500. He was a man of high intellect, and a younger child. 
His father Avas notoriously profligate. 

Tasso was born in 1544, and was the third child. The eldest 
son of his parents died young. This case furnishes another ex¬ 
ample of the priceless value of the afibetions being strongly de¬ 
veloped in parents, as a condition on which high qualities are 
imparted to children. Bernardo, the father of Tasso, exhibited 
the strength of his domestic and affectionate character in a letter 
to his sister. ‘ My young daughter is very beautiful, and affords 
me gi’eat hope that she will lead a virtuous and honorable life. 
My infant son, Torquato the first, is before God our Creator, 
and prays for your salvatiop, My Portia is seven months gone 
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with child; whether with son or daughter, it shall be supremely 
dear to me; only may God, who gives it me, grant that it may 
be born with, his fear. Pray together with the holy nuns that 
the Almighty may preserve the mother, who, in this world, is 
my highest joy.’ This child, ‘ seven months goue,’ was Tor¬ 
quato the second — the renowned Tasso. His father was a 
poet of much celebrity, and past forty years of age when the 
great Tasso was born. The pure origin of Tasso accounts for 
his high spirituality. How beautifully this example contrasts 
with that of Boccacio, and of Oocsar Borgia ! How forcibly 
docs it illustrate the great truth we are advocating! 

In my previous paper on this subject, I gave the names of 
the English poets In regard to whom the facts arc given, except 
some that escaped my notice. 

Oliver Goldsmith was the youngest of five children, and born 
in 1728. 

S. E. Coleridge was the youngest of a numerous family by a 
clergyman, and born in 1773. 

Schiller was a younger child. 

Turn we now to such of the scientific men as have fallen 
under my notice In this investigation, and were not referred to 
in my previous paper. 

Galileo was born in 1564. He was the eldest of six chil¬ 
dren; but as his father is said to have died in 1591, twenty- 
seven years after the birth of his son, at an advanced age, we 
are authorized to infer that he was in middle life when the dis 
tinguished astronomer was born. 

John Illplcr was born at Wittemberg, in 1571. From the 
fact that his father had long been an officer in the anny, I infer 
that he was >;ither a younger child, or was born in the maturity 
of his parents. 

John Evelyn was the younger child, born in 1620. He was 
one of the most noted men of his time. 
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Dr. Edward Daniel Clarke was a distinguislied mineralogist> 
and was the second son, born in 1769., 

Robert Fulton was the third child, bom in 1705. 

Sir Humphrey Davy was born in 1778, the eldest child. 
The ages of his parents are not given. 

Among, the statesmen and jurists I have noticed the following; 

Sully was the second son, born in 1560. 

Richelieu was the youngest of three sons, and born in 1585. 
His brother Alphonso, who was of a melancholy temperament, 
and superstitious mind, abandoned the bishopric of Lucon, and 
retired to a convent. Nothing is said of the other brother. 
We need say nothing of the great mental power of Cardinal 
Richelieu. 

Count Oxenstiern, of Sweden, was the elder of two sons, 
born in 1583. His father died while his son was a child—his 
age is not given. 

Olivarez, the count-duke of Spain, was born in 1587, It is 
not stated whether he was the oldest or youngest son, but I 
give the case for the sake of another powerful lesson taught in 
the character of an illegitimate son he had, as the fruit of an 
intrigue with the wife of Spinola, while a yottth. He afterward 
owned this son as his own, and the character of this victim of 
lust was infamous in the extreme. He possessed considerable 
intellectual ability, but his moral sentiments were subverted. 
Not all the good influences which his illustrious father could 
command, were able to restrain him. Let this case be added 
to the others of the same kind I have already given. 

• Thomas a Becket, with whoso great power all readers of 
English history are familiar, was an only child, born in the 
maturity of his parents, in 1119. 

Chancellor Paulet was an only son, and born in 1476. 

Sir Christopher Hatton was the third and younger son, born 
in 1539. 
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Lord Keeper Puckering was the younger son, born toward 
the close of the sixteenth century. 

Lord Elesinero was born in 1540. I cite this case for tJie 
sake of his younger son, who succeeded to his honors. 

Lord Eldon was the eighth child by a second marriage, born 
in 1751. 

Mirabcau was the fifth child. 

G eorge Selwyn was the second son, born in 1719. 

Oliver Cromwell was born in 1599, and was a younger son. 

Sir Samuel Komilly was the younger son of the youngest 
sou, born in 1757. 

George Canning was born in 1771, of mature parents, as I 
infer from the fact that his father was disinherited for marrying 
a dowerless beauty, that he struggled in poverty, and died 
broken-hearted one year after the birth of his noble son. 

Sir J. Eardley Wilmot was the second son, and born in 1709. 

Charles James Fox was the second son, born in 1748. 

Elizabeth was the eldest child of Henry VIII., born of his 
second^wife, Anne Boleyn, in 1533, when her father was forty- 
two years old. 

Henry VIII. was the second son, born in 1491. Whatever 
his morality was, his intellect was of a strong cast. 

William Rufus was the second son of William the Conqueror, 
born when his father was fifty-seven years old, and died in 1100. 
He possessed strong abilities. To Robert, the Conqueror’s 
eldest son, was assigned Normandy, but his administration 
being loose and negligent, Rufus acquired the i^rovincc from 
him. After the death of Rufus, Robert was heir to the throne, 
but the superiority of his younger brother deprived him of his 
inheritance. Robert invaded England under the most favorable 
auspices, but was weak enough to compromise his claim to the 
throne for a pension of three hundred marks. In this case we 
Bee' the superiority of the younger children. 
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Henry I. was the youngest of the Conqueror. 

Stephen was -the youngest son of a daughter of the Con¬ 
queror. The eldest son of his mother was imbecile. 

Henry II. was the eldest son of Matilda, who was thirty-one 
years old at his birth, which took place in 1133. His father 
W£is still older. 

Richard I. was a younger son of Henry II. by Eleanor his 
second wife. He was bom in 1157. 

John was the youngest son of Henry II. 

Henry III. was born in 1207, when his father, John, was 
forty years old j and by his second wife. 

Edward I. was the eldest surviving son of Henry III., who 
was thirty-one years old at his birth. Edward was born in 
1238. Here is another example of the weakness of the first 
born, manifested in his early death. 

Edward II. was the only survivor of four sons. His father 
had fifteen children. 

Edward III. was the eldest son of Edward II., and was born 
in 1377. 

The Black Prince. I now give a case which seems to bear 
against our doctrine. The heroic Edward Wales, who was 
called the Black Prince, was born when his father was but 
nineteen years old. But this case is diminished in its opposing 
force when we consider the extraordinary character of his 
mother. Allowance must be made for cases of this kind. If 
our doctrine hold true in nearly all cases of ordinary parentage, 
we are authorized to expect that children of very young 
parents who are remarkably endowed and peculiarly well 
adapted to each other, will manifest great superiority. But if 
our doctrine be true — and it is proved by the biographies— 
how much greater would be the offspring of noble parents if 
they were not begotten until their maturity ! 

Hume credits all the above kings with great abilities; and 
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indeed it was difficult for a weak prince to sit upon the throne 
I did not look further among the kings. 

I will now cite some cases from the field of literature and 
speculative philosophy. 

Leibnitz was the only son of his father, by his second wife, 
and was born in 1646. 

Lichtenberg was the eighteenth child, born in 1742, near 
Darmstadt. He was universally gifted—a great mathemati 
cian, a profound thinker, and distinguished in literature. 

Daniel Defoe Avas born in 1661. His father was fully ma¬ 
ture, as I infer from the fact that he Avas far advanced in age 
in 1705. 

Ileyne was the eldest of a poor family, born in 1729. The 
age of his parents is not ghen. 

Diderot Avas the eldest, and born in 1713. If his ])arents 
were not mature, his case is an example to our purpose on ac¬ 
count of his slender morals. 

Novalis Avas the second of four children, born in 1772. 

Charles Lamb Avas born in 1775, and Avas the youngest child, 
having a brother tAvelve years and a sister ten years older than 
himself. 

John Henry Stilling waa the youngest of ten children. 

Madame de Stael Avas the only child of James Necker, and 
was born in Paris, 1766. 

Madame Roland, than whom no politician Avas ever more 
shrcAvd, was the second child, born at Paris, in 1754. She Avas 
also distinguished in literature. 

William Wirt was the youngest of six children, born in 1772. 

I gave in my previous paper the names of many artists. A 
few more may be added here. 

Clevinger was the third of ten children, born in 1812. 

Canova Avas an only child, born in 1757. His father died 
when his son was three years old. 
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We will now glance at such divines as have fallen under my 
notice during this investigation. 

Obcrlin was the youngest of nine children, and was born in 
1740. 

Richard Watson was born in 1737, when his father was sixty 
years of ago. 

St. Francis was born in 1416. His parents, having lived sever¬ 
al years without issue, prayed for a son, and St. Francis was born. 

Ignatius Loyola was the youngest of eleven children, and 
was born in 1491. 

St. Nicholas was born in 1245. Ilis parents, being past 
middle life, prayed for a son, and Nicholas was the.answer of 
their prayers. 

I will here close the list of examjdes, lest this communication 
become tedious. It is to be regretted that the biographers of 
greatness could not have been more minute in giving the facts 
as to those influences which have cons 2 )ircd to secure noble 
oflspring, as well as those under which bad character has been 
manifested. In many cases, no other facts save the dgte of 
birth are giVen in relation to parentage. 

I am convinced that attention to the laws^of marriage, and 
to the right circumstances under.which children should be 
brought into the world, is as important as any educational 
attention in disciplining the young. It is often the case that 
improper mai-riagcs, and the vile motives of parents in repro¬ 
duction, give such perverted characters to their children, that 
all the effects of education are completely thwarted. May J 
not say that in a majority of cases, tenfold the disciplinary care 
is demanded in consequence of the,violation of the laws we. 
have had under consideration ? If these are facts, would not 
the champion of marriage reform, and of the. regeneration of 
our animal passions, be as justly entitled to the lasting grati¬ 
tude of Uic world as the hero of educational progress ? 
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There are many considerations I might present to the young 
to induce them to obey these important laws. Not, only their 
happiness as simple husband and wife demand it, but also the 
joy that- springs from parental affection requires the strictest 
regard to these laws, because the mental and physical deformity 
of children draws from this affection the keenest pangs. Not 
only their own happiness greatly depends upon this, hut, what 
is worse than all, they do an eternal injury to their offspring by 
bringing them into the world under bad influences, and violation 
of natural laws. We have a high mo^al sense as to property 
— we secure the thief, and the SAvindlcr, but overlook an oftcnco 
that is greater than murder — the offence of giving bad organi¬ 
zations to children, by Avhich they are rendered sinful, imbecile, 
and miserable. 8h.all we not begin to aAvakcu our moral senti¬ 
ments on this subject, and cease cursing the world by the fruits 
of lust and shame? Hoav" disgusting is the mere fact of grati¬ 
fying illicitly, and against natural law, a passion we have in 
common with the loAver animals! and hoAv terrible does the 
offence become Avhen a mined human being is the consequence ! 
Let us strive to regenerate ourselves—to live more like heaven- 
bound beings—to study the laws which are wisely prescribed 
for our government — and to make ourselves blessings to our 
day and generation!” 

Ilobust and rational children, avIio possess the best constitu¬ 
tions physically and spiritually, result from parents considerably 
advanced in organic development. The most fortunate period 
in Avhich to be born is, anywhere betAveen the mother's thirtieth 
and .forty-fifth and the father's thirty-fifth and fiftieth year. 
The chief-warrior, among the most rational aborigines, as before 
said, is the offspring of parents—Avith constitutions consoli¬ 
dated, and with impulses disciplined by the pressure and pOAvei 
» 

of a forest life of many years. 

The true man’s selfhood, the beauty and the majesty, thereof. 
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appears after a normal growth of about tbirty-five years. , Of 
course, as you perceive, tbe different temperaments differ in 
the developing process. Some temperaments tardily mature; 
others, rapidly. And the period of marriage is, consequently, 
not determinable by any annual standard. The whole is left 
to the enlightened reason-principle of self-investigation. Wo¬ 
man’s character in general is not settled—she is not even 
corporeally beautiful—before her tbirtietb year. The flush on 
nature’s check at sixteen is ephemeral beauty; and he who 
merely marries a damsel’s surface fascinations will repent at his 
heart most bitterly. Accoi'ding to my impressions, derived 
from much study and interior research, if a -man and a woman 
be but spiritually married at the right period, the twain may 
grow, by Avilling it, more physically and morally beautiful, 
more harmonially ornvai'd; and the average number of each 
family would not exceed three children, most beautifully or¬ 
ganized and healthy^ the ofispring of Venus and Apollo, of 
love and wisdom—with no inherited abnormalisms or predis¬ 
positions toward nuptial relations—with no hereditary pas¬ 
sional temptations, either social or solitary. 

When is raai'riage just and chaste ? Nature presents no 
arbitrary standard ; yet teaches the student of her Laws. The 
testimonies already cited — corroborated by’ the experience of 
ages, and endorsed by the observations and statistics of philoso¬ 
phers—is amply suggestive. All harmonial men and women, 
it seems to me, will find themselves quite adequate, under the 
illumination of a rational spiritual -Dispensation, to decide and 
act up to the Divine Revelations of Nature on this subject. It 
is very important. The mechanism of Nature is stupendous. 
^ho. labors with her children; not harshly and impatiently, but 
gently and successfully. Posterity is within the power of 
parents! There arc now upon earth ue;irly’ one thousand 
millions of the human type. As a general fact, this amazing 
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number pass away from earth in thirty years. During the life* 
time of one person, say of seventy-five years, not less tlidn two 
thousand and five hundred millions of human beings pass on— 
away—beyond tlie reach of all material vision! And each 
one, having inherited immortal duration of existence, is 
stamped with the lineaments of parents. These must be out¬ 
grown, if bad; if good, improved upon. True humanity, en¬ 
dowed with wisdom, looks forward. It anticipates evil; and 
thus works rationally to prevent it. 

Different temperaments, I repeat, have different periods and 
seasons. Those on the material side can marry with impunity, 
and without risking the welfare of posterity, five or eight years 
in advance of those whose temperaments predispose them to the 
sunny hemisphere of life. Iron, zinc, and copper, can conjugate, 
with entire chastity and j}ropriety, several years before diamonds, 
silver, and gold. And composite temperaments are marriage¬ 
able during intennediate years. An outline intelligence, respect¬ 
ing these temperaments, suffices to determine the question of 
time. 

Unthinking brains, so to speak, the non-intellectual and mere¬ 
ly social temperaments, can marry early in life with slight, if 
any, punishment either present or prospective—without jeopard¬ 
ing the constitutions of the yet unborn. These temperaments 
are the nutritive, the sensitive, and the muscular, as already 
characterized and classified. But the higher temperaments 
have higher laws. Students and intellectualists — with motive, 
mental, and spiritual temperaments — are sadly curtailed in or¬ 
ganic j)ower, and in mental completeness yet more, by any pre¬ 
mature expenditure of the vitalic essence, termed heretofore 
“ the spermatic fluid.” 

Mere Knowledge will not save the soul. Wisdom is man’s 
true savior : Wisdom is Knowledge promoted; the flower of the 
Ufe-tree; the King of the inner kingdom. Mere knowledge 
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that such expenditure will do irreparable mischief, is no certain 
safeguard. There must exist a moral strength ; a power supc* 
rior to the intellectual faculties. The evils of early conjugalism 
are not to be prevented, I am well aware, by any amount of 
physiological knowledge, either conjectural or absolute; the 
young in marriage, under legal sanction, will not stoj) to consult 
ethical problems; nor control their conjugal inclinations by the • 
(to them) untested maxims of philosophers. “ Man resolves and 
re-resolves” and too frequently “ dies the same.” Each person 
inclines to test for himself way, the truth, and the life.” 
What is extremism and injurious to one, is found to serve another 
like an earnest friend; and tlms a skepticism is generated re¬ 
specting the universal application of any o7ic Law of Nature, as 
announced by philosophers or rclig-ionists. Experience, and the 
disgusting fatigue consequent upon excessive and protracted 
gratification, bring to each, ofttimes too late for earthly repent¬ 
ance, the requirements of Nature. TIjus the individual parent 
ascertains the law of Chastity, after children are injured for a 
lifetime; with the incumbrance of bad hereditary inclinations 
toward conjugal misdirection. 

Nature is not arbitrary; but eternally impartial and bound¬ 
lessly just. If you offend, you receive no vindictive infliction 
of pain ! In nature there is no Eevenge; only righteousness, 
and justice in time equally distributed throughout all the earth. 
Therefore, each penalty closes down upon each wrong act-— 
naturally, sequentially, justly, wisely. No llarmonial philoso¬ 
pher can object to Nature’s methods. Nature brings medicine 
to her sick and straying children; they must take it, though it 
stings the nerve and smarts the tongue. You will obsciwe, then, 
that Nature is no avenger, adopts no Mosaic methods of punish¬ 
ment—but administers her j^^nxillics justly, legitimately, beau¬ 
tifully, lovingly; the one folding snugly over the other, like 
night over day or cause over effect—pouring the balm of health 
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ana kindness and reform into the wayward souls of earth’s chil¬ 
dren. Sufferings are blessings; the evidences of Nature’s jus“ 
tice; the careful baptism of Dcific love eternal. 

It is my conviction, the result of considerable investigation, 
that should intelligence bo transmitted and proclaimed, by some 
undisputed Authority, that on the last day of December next, the 
entire Medical profession—except the departments of dentistry, 
surgery, and obstetrics—would “ positively make its last appear 
ance” in the world, mankind, even with their present limited 
knowledge of the laws of life, yea, even with all their diseases 
and infirmities upon them, would straightway be immeasurably 

4 

benefited. And furthermore, if it wore not a digression, I would 
say not less of the other non-productive professions—the legal 
and clerical — excepting certain departments of usefulness which 
each profession contains. These three professions arc as 
crutches, upon which discordant and diseased and ignorant hu¬ 
manity walks and hobbles along its jirogressive pathway. It 
Avould tend at once to develop centralization of character, if 
these fictitious helps Avere banished; and all men would teach 
their offspring to be self-developed, se1f-i)rotcctivc, self-reliant, 
self-poised, hannonious throughout, and independent. Man al- 
Avays neglects and injures himself when he fancies the possi¬ 
bility of obtaining a reliable antidote, a sort of vicarious atolie- 
ment, for sins and evils. Dr. Brandreth’s pills, for example, 
have encouraged thousands to over-cat, or to cat impure foods, 
confirming at last some painful disease. I do not know where 
nor when Ave shall find the termination of the deformjitory evils 
to humanity, Avhich have been evolved from the modern theo¬ 
logical dogma, knoAvn as the “ vicarious atonement.” It gives 
the impression to believers that sin and evil of every shade are 
conditionally pardonable, by compliance to certain methods of life, 
and forms of ffvith. The world will come right, it seems to me, 
and individuality of character will be normally and permanently 
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developed, only on the principle that nothing is pardonable which 
is wrong *or suhstitutionary, hut is certainly self-punishing and 
self-corrective both now and hereafter; the rapidity of which 
sublimating and regenerative process, is determined and regula¬ 
ted by the disposition and resolution of the individual; which 
disposition and resolution must be indicated and sustained with 
open deeds, not to continue in evil thoughts and discordant habits, 
but to turn cheerfully and willingly from the imperfect, and learn 
to do well through the coming cycles of eternity. 

But to our leading question: When is marriage proper 1 In 
our country, it is Nature’s decision, that a woman, who 
is spiritually-minded with sunny temperaments, would be ex¬ 
empt from large families by remaining in the freedom of youth 
and maidenhood well-nigh to her twenty-fifth birthday; then, 
to unite materially and socially with one whom she feels and 
sees to bo her own spirit’s mate, neither much younger or older 
than herself, with a good physical constitution; and most cer¬ 
tain am I, that, at such a wedding, Nature will be the officiating 
Priest—joining the love-sanctified twain so truly, so firmly, so 
indissolubly together, that no man or circumstance, though in¬ 
spired by malice or empoAvered by society, could put them 
asunder. Yet the question of duration remains Avith the conso- 
ciated pair; not with arbitrary regtdations or fleeting circum¬ 
stances, though these may pcrfoim some part in determining 
the result. 

Methinks you Avill oppose this philosophy of marriage, by re¬ 
ferring to hiAvs and habits Avhicli characterize the animal Avorld. 

Befcrence to conjugal “facts,” visible in lower kingdoms— 
by Avhich to determine what is right and what is wrong for man¬ 
kind— will serve mainly to confound superficial investigators, 
but Avill not at all iiiAuilidate our propositions concerning the 
improprieties, indelicacies, and ‘inconveniences of premature 
marriage. Of this I am quite sure. Everywhere I have care- 
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fully alluded to the habits of animals as suggestions, but never 
as guides for man. You will remember, I think, that the Human 
World should not, nay, can not, be weighed and measured by a 
world of beings (the animal kingdom) which, in each great es¬ 
sential, is its inferior. Wo are not, therefore, to contemplate 
fundamental facts (common to suboi'dinate degrees of life) as 
analogies, but as indications only; not accept such facts as a 
criterion standard of measurement Avhereby to determine' man’s 
rectitude or unrighteousness—more emphatically not in the 
higher branches of the tree of human life — such as the attrac¬ 
tions of Love, the teachings of Intellect, or in the intuitions of 
Wisdom. You will perceive the reason :—because the highest 
dcN'clojanents, the highest habits of inferior organizations, are 
not comparable (except in fundamental principles) Avilh those 
Avliich are proper and naturiil to the civilized human soul. 
Animal characteristics, to tin*. pliiloso 2 )ber, arc tertiary indica¬ 
tions and 2 )rophesies, so to S 2 )eak, of what in man has already 
appeared, or eventually will, in full bloom, with a sweeter and' 
grander fruition. 

Justifying marriages among mankind as q^uick as the organic 
systems of the sexes arc qualified for and inclined toward j)a- 
rentalism and maternity — on the crumbling ground of analogy, 
lliat such is found to be universally the j^ublic ojjinion and the 
custom of Nature in snlnn dinatc^ spheres of animated creation — 
is a justification of all others the most uncertain, unsound, and 
fictitious ; inasmuch as such a method of reasoning and of living 
is nothing less than measuring the greater by the lesser, and 
degrading human habits to a plane in common with the unsjiir- 
itual and transient brute. “ Our ways” are not (or shotdd not 
be) as those common to animal organizations. 

Supjjosc .man shotild consiilt the inferior kingdoms for a 
standard of morals — in resj)ect to war, or slavery, or other 

discords in our social organism — would he not find unwhole 

17 
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some examples 1 In the brute-world we behold the weak sub* 
jected by the strong. Might prevails over Right (as we would 
humanly say) among our forest animals. There is fighting, and 
desperate slaughter, with earth’s wild dwellers. Shall the civ¬ 
ilized consult the «?icivilized for a rule of morals % Shall man 
ask the brute for a righteous law to regulate marriage 1 Surely 
not. He would not copy the conjugal habits, the unrefined and 
nnprogrcssed passions, of animals ! What is natural and chaste 
to inferior organizations would be absurd and vicious in the 
world of immortal men and women. You will recall our phi- 
losoj)liy of evil—the substitution of one Ihav for another—man*' 
kind eo])yir)g from and obeying the laws of animals. In fact, 
man could not coj»y successfully the marriage law regulating 
animals. For in this, as'in several other particulars, the inferior 
races dilfer among themselves. I have shown that some ani¬ 
mals arc bigamic, others pcdygamic, others omnigamic, and still 
others monogamic; according to positions which the several 
classes occupy in the scale ascending toward mankind — accord¬ 
ing, also, to foods, climates, and the periodicity of the passional 
forces in the female among animals. 

Righteous marriage—being to the human soul unspeakably 
superior to the mere incidental corporeal function of propaga¬ 
tion, a function which covers, with utter satisfaction, the entire 
disk of the animal’s periodical conjugal attraction—is the 
holiest relation, and is most essential to perfect progression in 
Nature’s imthway; and should, therefore, be steadily sought 
and lived for from early youth to the period when the formation 
of such a blessed unity of spirit is at once chaste, beautiful, 
spiritualizing, harmonial. What a blessing to meet one’s mate 
in early years—to form the heart attachment—and live con¬ 
secrated to that pure Ideal, until the consummation of the outer 
relation—when the law of mutual and similar development will 
most naturally and spontaneously begin upon the twain its perfect 
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work The doctrine of the mutuality of spirit-growth, as the 
means of eternizing otherwise transient unions, makes all con¬ 
jugal infelicities quite perilous, if long indulged or permitted 
ever roughly to vibrate the tenure binding heart to heart. ]\Irs. 
Ilemans was evidently reflecting upon the happy hymenial 
union, when she said— 

“I bless thee for kind looks and Avords 
■ Showered on my path like dew, 

For all the love in those deep eyes, 

A gladness ever iieAV I 

For the voice which ne’er to mine replied 
J3ut in kindly tones to cheer; 

For every spring of happiness 
My soul hath tasted here.” 

The intellectual faculties should be cultured enough to impart 
to the afi’cctions a clear image of the Ideal Companion — the 
One whom the soid’s heart yearns to embrace evermore — with 
a deathless love, caught momentarily from the cver-breatbing 
life of Deity. Each individual needs this all-supporting, cver- 
watchful, beauty-giving, nuptial unity. Joy, enthusiasm’, ins 2 )i- 
ration, come with true marriage—so jmre, so holy, so heaven- 
like, so grand! Like sweet aroma from a garden of immortal 
flowers—like soft strains of music from a distant harp sAvept by 
the breezes of paradise, like a glorious sun shining througb all 
the mists of earthly darkness—coineth the Loau; of the nu])tial 
partner of our present and future Progression. Each is to the' 
other, all the 'world —shall I say, “God manifested” in the 
flesh 1 The words of true Love arc words of God. To Avhat 
shall this Ioa'c be compared? It floAvs beautifully, like a living 
lyric—sweetly, like the music of spirit-birds—majestically, like 
the epic of omnipotence ! It illumines the soul, gives the cour¬ 
age of the Lion, the majesty of the Horse, the ambition of the 
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Eagle, and. the beauty of Venus. Thomas Moore hath rightly 
judged the grand moral effect of conjugal affection— 

f 

“It is for. thee, for thee alone I seek 
The patlis of glory — to light up thy cheek 
With -warm approval; in that gentle look 
To read my praise, as in an angel’s book, 

And think all toils rewarded, when from thee 
I gain a smile — worth immortality.” 

If ])o.rcnfage is to be considered the paramount object of mar¬ 
riage, which is the current faitli among snpcrnaturalists—or in 
other words, if Man is to be esteemed as only .an <anim,al fash¬ 
ioned in a higher mould, and not a Being of indestructible in¬ 
dividuality, a little lower than the .angels of truth and purity— 
then, m.anifestly, it would be noriii.al reasoning to decide the 
period of the outer nuptial tie by reference to corresponding 
exhibitions in lower Avorlds of animation. But inasmuch as a 
truly-developed-man is really comparable to nothing below him 
— and inasmrich as his org.anic hnvs and spiritual endoAvments 
are not identical in degree Avith, but are continuations of, Avhat 
Ave behold (essentially) benc.ath his plane of existence — so, 
therefore, is he elevated far .aboA-e, and should henceforth be es¬ 
teemed superior to, all such inferior standards of corresponden¬ 
ces and obvious analogies; and hereupon avc affirm, that every 
physiological .attempt to determine man’s foods, or habits, or 
attractions, or destinies, by reference to his physical .and mental 
inferiors (the animals), is, to s.ay the most charit.able word, not 
less th.an unpremeditated sophistry in logic; and becomes, as 
hundredfi of miser.able he.arts too avcH knoAA% a sIoav destructive 
poison Avhen practised through life by the married. From 
animals, it is true, avc may learn the hiAvs of integrity to Na¬ 
ture ; because their habits suggest principles, and aid the human 
intelligence; notAvithstanding Avhich, man is not measurable by 
them; for his habits are all legitimately and naturally his own; 
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and our business is, to ascertain the Laws of Nature as they 
apply to human beings; inasmuch as a life attuned to these 
laws is equivalant to the “will of God” being done on earth as 
it is in the spheres of higher existence. 

The most susceptible era to the conceptive process is any¬ 
where between sixteen and thirty; after this, the utero-impres- 
sibility is diminished and moderated greatly, and a period comes 
on much more in favor of healthful generation, with less fertility. 
Some political economists have welcomed war, famine, pesti¬ 
lence, disease, as providential methods of counteracting the 
tcntlcncy to over-population. But the doctrine of “fewer and 
better” in families—and temperance in the marriage relation, 
the avoidance of extremism, the preservation of the “ Love- 
essence”— is the llarmonial remedy against superabundance in 
births. 

Aside from organic reasons, and aside from psychological 
objections to early marriages, we should remember that youth 
is the period when the superficial and the transient, not the 
sjiiritual and the permanent, mainly magnetize and control the 
impressible emotions; to which the intellectual faculties, yet 
without discipline, are naturally subordinated. External attrac¬ 
tions, the earth-born dreams of sensualistic felicities, arc chiefly 
■influential. Yontli lives, as youth naturally should, in the out¬ 
ward. A handsome visual expression, a blooming and brilliant 
face, a form fashioned for the display of grace and ease, a sweet 
voice the power of song, elegance in dancing and waltzing— 
some obvious fascination, some single jierceptiblo enchantment, 
not the well-conceived adaptation of the Inmost Principle, to 
the conjugal needs—such, mainly, influence the youthful nature 
and the uneducated youthful imagination. 

Inasmuch as marriage has a'hiission exjircssly to the Inmost 
Soul-life, and is not to be contemplated as important merely as 
a rdation of temporary terrestrial convenience, therefore the 
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young, by cultured nature, are admonished to put away not 
only childish, but youthful things also, before entering upon the 
conjugal experience. The reasonable will perceive the neces¬ 
sity of patiently .allowing the spirit, with its varied attractions 
and latent attributes, to progress beyond external motives 
(which include sensual inducements) for the contracting of mar¬ 
riage, And yet, under all conditions in life, our Philosophy 
teaches the beauty of cheerfulness and the necessity of spon¬ 
taneity. 

“ Some parents,” says a'writcr, “ erroneously suppose th.at 
they must cultivate uniform gravity and seriousness in their 
children, and thereby malic them old in mind and spirit even 
in childhood. They might as well fetter the frisking lamb, or 
aim to make the leaping brook How demurely over its tiny 
cascades without a sparkle or a ripple. The truth is, man is 
the only being to whom the Creator has imparted poAver to 
laugh and to perceive the ludicrous and the witty. This senti¬ 
ment, in conjunction Avith that buoyancy of animal life exem¬ 
plified in mankind, especially in youth, produces that sportive 
tendency Avhich gives harmoniousness and playfulness of char¬ 
acter. We would not argue for thoughtless levity, but we 
AA^ould earnestly commend a sparkling cheerfulness enlivened 
by Avit and yotithfulness of spirit, Avliich Avould enable parents,- 
and even grandparents, to be desirable company for youth. 
When men forget to be young, they lose their pouter to please 
and control and moAild young minds. Napoleon, AA'ith all his 
depth and comprehensiveness of thought, and his poAver to 
wield armies and make the A\mrld tremble, could unbend him¬ 
self so far as to allow his son to ride him as a horse around 
the nursery with a Avhip, and Ilenry IV., of France, as well a's . 
some of the most noted divines of England and America, have 
not been too Avise, or too dignified, to commune and sympathize 
with their children in a similar manner. Some of the most re 
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epcctcd and most successful teachers we have ever known, have 
joined in the sports of their pupils during recess—indeed, the 
most successful military commanders have been noted for their- 

dispositiozr to gain the love of common soldiers by mingling 

% 

freely with them in their sympatbics and pleasures. 

“ Whence the general remark that the sons of ministers and 
deacons arc more wild and wayward than those of others ? Is 
it not partly because they are the inheritors of more than an 
usual amotint of mentality, and partly because in direct con¬ 
tradiction to their spirited nature, they are curbed and restrained 
ill all the merry pastimes peculiar to youth, and taught that 
religious duty req^uires formal seriousness and an unyouthful 
demeanor. Their sprightly, mirth-loving aspirations are smoth¬ 
ered at home, to burst forth abroad in all the wildness of unre¬ 
strained indulgence. Let the religious unbend tbeir austerity, 
and sympathize Avith their children at home, if they At'ould shut 
out the temptation to seek pleasure abroad, Avhich pastime, 
when injudiciously selected, becomes the high road to ruin. 

“We IcnoAV boys Avho will never fish, skate, or go gunning, 
or sailing, or make kites, hoops,•or Avind-mills, with other boys 
Avhenever they can join their fathers in these pastimes — and 
how beautiful the sight when the mother and daughter can 
freely mingle in all that Avarms the heart, inspires the hope, or 
cultivates the taste of youth. Let me have the first place in 
the love and sympathy of my sous and daughters—enjoy all 
their inner confidences, and have in keeping the holy archives 
of their choicest susceptibilities, and the Avorld may allure by . 
its most delicious baits, or envy and malice howl around them 
in VAIN,” 

Instead of Introducing new social methods of .regidating “the 
love-relation,” to cure extremism, I Avould urge a reform in food 
as the first step essential toAvard a correction of the abuses of 
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the sexual nature; and, second, a purification of the'motives 
and main-springs of the marriage institution. 

Wc find no despotism in universal Principles—no uniform 
standard wherepy to regulate tlic nuptial relation of the different 
Temperaments—no method of determining, with unerring pre¬ 
cision, exactly wlicn outAvard marriage is chaste, nor when or 
hoAv frequent the sexual embrace is healthful and legitimate. 
Upon these matters nature consents to no dogmatism. But we 
affirm, and press most earnestly upon you this initial ihotight 
as essential to your progression and happiness in marriage, that 
nature’s oAvn pure unadulterated instructions — the combined 
and playfully spontaneous suggestions of both body and soul— 
should be obeyed as the best Teachers; but this only, when 
there is nothing unsound, adulterous, or misdirected, in your phys- 
i(*l()gical and ])sychological habits; when, in a word, you stand 
Avholly uncontaminated and emancipated from all the “ causes 
of conjugal misdirection” as heretofore explained. 

The spiritually united, remember, may be an'osted on their 
patlnvay toAvard eternal marriage, and be throAAm asuiider iicA^er 
more to meet, by persistent •violation of the diatetic laAvs of 
present existence. Therefore the body, the sjiirit’s holy temple, 
.should be governed by llarmonial LaAvs—in regard to eating, 
drinking. See. — to the end that a full fair life maybe self-insured, 
replete Avith the sprightliness of a pure inward youth, ornamented 
by the quiet Avisdom of simple-mindedness; to the end, also, 
that the fires of Truth and Avaves of Love may inwer groAv dim 
and subside in consequence of the discipline and familiarity 
Avhich are inevitable to the progression of many years, or the 
resistless mutations of time in the rcAmlution of countless ages. 

True marriage, remember, is of the spirit. Without this, all 
happiness is lleeting. Spiritual enjoyment has a sun-like poAA’cr 
oA'cr the Avorld, reflecting light and Avarmth, and beautifully fer 
tilizing all the earth, Avhereon the streams of life floAV onward 
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Therefore, you should not bring to your mate merely that which 
is corruptible. Iligh-born natures, the spiritually tempered and 
harmonially exalted, can not easily bear to think that the spirit 
should yearn through the flesh. “ Yet,” says such a soul, “ do 
I respect the body as the ‘ temple’ wherein my love now dwel- 
loth to perfect the soul; as the ‘ garden’ wherein the spirit buds 
to blossom; as a ‘ cradle’ where the infant-life is rocked; as a 
* cottage’ where I wait for a moment; as a ‘ palace’ where the 
sjjirit is crowned; as an ‘ altar’ from which I aspire unto the 
infinite, till prepared I shall rise and dissolved it shall fall.” 

True lovers are each other’s translators. Feeling the same 
gratification, and receiving the same benefits, the twain can 
quote to each other the same expressions: “ 0 best Beloved, 
thou hast unlocked the love-treasures of m}' soid; thou hast 
descended to the hidden mine and brought the jewels forth — 
jewels which before I had no knowh?dgc of possessing; thou 
hast shoAvn me they Avere God’s, and of unsullied jiurity; thou 
hast bade mo deck my soul thereAvith, for they are mine and 
thine for evermore; thou hast opened all the pent-up stn'ams 
of undying Ioa’C in my s<ml, that they might rush into the ocean 
of thy spii’it, mingling my Avhole life unreservedly Avith thine ! 
My .soul Avas to itself a siramger till thou introduced me to my¬ 
self. Thou earnest to my imprisoned nature, brought Avith thee 
the lamp of truth, unclasped the prisoners’ chain, set the captive 
free, and led my spirit forth from darkness; and hoav. Beloved, 
our dual natures mingle into one essence, and I yearn from all 
earth’s trammels and pageants to escape and be with thcc and 
only thine through all the embowered spheres and rose-croAvned 
periods of never-ending existence! Thou art the Home of my 
soul; my heart’s resting-place; and the imperishable seeks 
thee, because its life thou art. The immortal in me woos thee, 
for thou art its Heavmi. My eternal essence Avould mingle with 

its undying Avhole ! I sjt with thee beneath the shadoAV.of the 

17* 
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■' tree of rigliteousness,’ and all around us l:)nglit fadeless flowers 
are springing, and I gather them, and thou dost form of them a 
beauteous wreath to crown and bespangle me like an angel; or, 
leaning lovingly and confidingly on thee, I ascend the mountain 
of life, and from its glorious heights, gaze far and wide into the 
Unive|S||fbeholding beauties and dcific sublimities unutterable; 
yea,^l© a child I rest in boundless confidence upon thy bosom, 
ap.d^fiou art ever 7ieur —for ever mine and 7nme only: this, this, 
my own best Beloved, maketh earth a heaven; and the templed 
aphorisms of my soul’s deepest heart, blending their voices with 
those of ray understanding, assure me that this happiness shall 
continue without alloy — changeless and eternal as the universal 
God, Yea more, my own true Heart—while with thee, all 
earth-life is divine ! I love to hoar the murmuring stream, and 
listen to its rippling lay : I love to gaze on some bright star, 
and feel the beauty of its silent joy; but better do I love thy 
sweet loving tones whispering in mine willing ear; my inmost 
heart stands still when thy lips doth part to speak to me; and 
brighter than the brightest star is thine eye — it beams more 
dear on mine; I love the sun us it lays the beams of beauty 
over the earth, and upbuilds the palace of the day; I love 
yet more the flowery Spring, with its glorious array of vir¬ 
gin beauties; but all these bring me no joy, if thou. Best 
Beloved, art away; my heart has love for all that’s fair and 
beautiful upon the earth ; but nought is fair where thou art not, 
and in thy absence joys are dearth; I love to think of worlds 
afar, and of a pure life beyond the tomb; and oh, the thought 
to meet thee there robs the grave-passage of its gloom. Yea, I 
love to think of that bright virgin world. Beloved, where joys 
eternal reign ; and I pray to meet thee, on yon love-lit shore, 
never to fart again ! The soul hath its aphorisms; and I feel 
that I shall surely see thee there. Beloved, and wander child¬ 
like by thy side — as thy spirit’s mate; we wdli voyage from 
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world to world, on wings of thought, acquiring Love and Wisdom 
denied to us by earth: 0, glorious thought! that when truly- 
enfranchised from the ills of life — our spirits liberated from 
Passion’s thrall —avc become the blest inheritors of eternal -worlds, 
where Lovu is all in all !” 

Having defined the philosophy of llcform, delineated the 
mind’s three Divisions, analyzed the human Affections, reviewed 
the world’s estimate of Marriage, pictured the characteristics 
and vices of Extremists and Inversionistf^ presented the causes 
of conjugal Misdirection, considered the origin and dependences 
of Love, examincul the law and mission of the love Ilolation — 
having marched deliberately through these departments, I now 
perceive the utility and necessity of presenting thoughts on the 
social responsibilities of marriage, with a concise review of the 
rights and wrongs of Divorce. These thoughts will aiipcar in 
the next discourse. 

By way of a condensation and recapitulation of foregone con¬ 
clusions concerning these relations, I submit the following: — 

1. Resolved, That the true ]\larriagc ILdation between the 

sexes, is not an arbitrary and merely civil contract (although 
a social and civil recognition thereof is proper and necessary to 
regulate property, &c.), but is the most interior and the divinest 
relation possible among humankind ; that the true Marriage is 
essentially and inevitably moiiogamic —is suggested, regulated, 
and solemnized by a universal Law of Justice; and that this true 
marriage may be entered upon with all the which 

characterizes any exact science — considering Woman as a 
Messiah of Love to the Man, and Man as a Messiah of Wisdom 
to the Woman. 

2. Resolved, That Conjugal Love, or that the clement in both 
sexes which suggests and leads to inan-iage, is the grand basis 
on which we predicate a largo proportion of our hopes of the 
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progressive perfectibility of mankind; that the inheritance of a 
healthy body and a healthy soul is a priceless boon, the posses¬ 
sion of which docs away with the necessity of physicians for 
bodies ajid clergymen for soids ; and, therefore, we believe that 
the marriage of the right temperaments is more essential to hu¬ 
man progression th<an®iny merely social improvements or polit¬ 
ical revolutions. Hence we consider the discovery of the tiue 
science of Marriage (which we have recently made) as not only 
calculated to prevent the immense number of unhappy unions, 
and produce Harmony where noAV discord reigns; but that such 
a science, in application to the regulation of marriage, would 
eventuate in better, happier, wiser generations of men and 
women. 

3. Resolved, That all—especially the married — should in¬ 
dividually encourage only such habits and such appetites as tend 
directly to clcaidiness of body and perfection of soul; to the 
end that all may be healthy and happy, and that the children 
of the future may inherit only sweetness of person and harmony 
of spirit; therefore resolved, that we will henceforward abandon 
the excessive use of every species of animal food — especially 
reject swine’s flesh, which is filthy and productive of scrofulous 
diseases; and, besides, that we drink tea, coflee, alcoholic mix¬ 
tures, and use tobacco, only as remedial agents, not as beverages 
or as the supposed promoters of corporeal happiness; that, in 
all departments of the passional nature, to avoid both extremism 
and inversionism—all excesses of every kind.; and in«all the 
local and general affairs of existence, that, we preserve a ra¬ 
tional and pliilanthropic spii’it, always making it a sovereign 
rule of faith and practice to— do good to some and harm to 
NONE. 



LECTUEE XVI. 


THE SOCIAL UES PONSIBILITIES OF THE Bt A R RI A G E RELA* 
TIONS; OR, THE RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF DIVORCE. 

The history of divorce is coeval with the history of marriage. 
Some authors affirm that the matrimonial tie is a few days more 
ancient than divorce. ' 

It would seem, according to certain traditions, that the fust 
idea of divorce occurred in paradise. Tliere is a religious ffiblo 
among the Aztecs, that after the great God had dcsti-oyed the 
earth’s inhabitants for tlie second time since their creation, he 
published throughout his kingdom a proposition to this effect: 
“ Behold! I, your creator and king, hereby promise to grant to 
any one who will go down to the earth and repcoplc it, the first 
wish which may be made by that one to mine ear.” This prop¬ 
osition produced much excitement and discussion. At last, a 
very beautiful princess, clothed in a robe of many colors, holding 
in her right hand a shining weapon, called upon the creator, and 
said : “My lord and king—I will repopulate the earth if you 
will grant mo my rvish —I wish to be put asunder from my hus¬ 
band, and to be joined to the one whom my soul loveth.” Her 
wish was granted, wliereupon she hurled her shining dagger to 
the earth; and from its fragments there came into existence a 
new race of men! We know not how many daggers would be 
converted into instruments of good by the legal separation of 
uncongeirial souls. 

Another fable, of Jewish adoption from early Egyptians 
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implies that divorce was suggested soon after the first terrestrial 
marriage. Adam was deeply afflicted with his wife, and mainly 
on her account; in consequence whereof he seemed earnestly 
to desire a divorce —being but a few days subsequent to mar¬ 
riage. 

Dishonor and divorce seem, side by side, inseparably related 
in history. We read of no divorces — upon a principle of inlie- 
rent justice. Jesus recognised divorce as proper after the crime 
of fornication; never as a means of more individual harmony, 
or as a step toward social advancement. 

Moses permitted divorce, on tlie .conti*ary, for a variety of 
reasons; but, invariably, in favor of the man. A husband might 
“put away his wife;” but a wife had no liberty to put away 
her Imsband. Enslavement- of Avoman was natural to the 
]\losaic era. 

Jesus permitted divorce as the effect of dishonor—and con¬ 
sidered it dishonorable or adulterous for any one to marry her 
who is thus put aAvay — a method, as all history demonstrates, 
that surely leads to conjugal extremism and injustice to the re¬ 
jected. His reasons for recommending this method are not 
satisfactory. Ho did not leave the poAver totally within the 
husband’s self-sovereignty, as Moses did; and so, in the New 
'I'estament era, avc encounter expressions of more regard for 
the elevation, equality, and self-sovereignty of women. 

The Pharisees of old, who represented the class Ave now 
term conservative or extlusiirs, haAm really done the world a ser¬ 
vice. Methinks mankind would have obtained very little infor¬ 
mation from Jesus had he not been questioned by the conserva¬ 
tives and scribes of his time. Which shall Ave feel most grate¬ 
ful for—the cause or the effect? “The Pharisees also came 
nnto him, tempting him, and saying unto him : Is it laAvful for 
a man to put aAvay his wife for cveri/ cause ?” Jesus answered 
this question with an orphic ambiguity. He began far from the 
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point, anti did not arrive .at it witli a clear practical conclusion 
He replied in the Jewish style—that “ he which made them [the 
sexes] at the hc^inniiig- made them male and female ... that 
they shall he one flesh . . . and, what God hath joined togctlHir 
let no man put asunder.” Here he seems to teach the sanctity 
of legal marriage — making legal and natural union identical. 
Tlio conservatives then said: “ AVhy did Moses command to 
give a writing of divorcement ?” To this ho replied ; “ Mo'ses, 
because of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put 
away your wives, but from the beginning it was not so.” And 
then Jesus proceeds to lay down the law, that erhne on the part 
of the u'oman, adultery, is the only ground whereon to rest the 
right of divorce. AVe regret that so much power was .still con¬ 
ceded to the legal husband. And yet when we reflect upon 
the customs of that age, to which the Nazarone occasionally 
submitted and subordinated his impressions, all regret passes 
away in our admiration of what is natural in the progression 
of ideas and the procession of. nations. His developments 
were as high, as broad, and as practical, as his organization and 
the era could produce or receive. Nevertheless, a breath of 
prayer steals over this admiration—praying that, from the 
great self-illumined soul of the carpenter’s Son, the Avorld, 
proned as it is to follow religious chiefs, might have learned that 
Divorce is as truly an eJJ'ect of a principle in Nature as marriage 
is, or as any other event in the constitution of things. Divorce 
and death arc eq[ually natural — each being an out-bursting, a 
liberation, a step to something better. 

The Jmstinian code recognised the secondary equity of di 
vorce; for a variety of causes. But the canonical law, intro¬ 
duced and established by catholic rulers, surpassed the other 
code—denying the right of Divorce for any cause, except 
adultery: and under no circumstances permitting, to the separ-** 
ated, a second marriage. This law opens the road'to convents 
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and monasteries—to secret.licentiou^esss and conjugal debase* 
ment—to adulteries innumerable. 

Man-iage lias ever been esteemed, in some sort of interpreta¬ 
tion, as a religious ordinance. Therefore, in all ages, and 
among all people, the church, or the religious system of the 
age and peojde, has arrogated to itself the power by divine 
right of solemnizing marriage, with a sort of sanctimonious and 
ghostly jargon of words, after which the twain are mysteriously 
transformed into “ one flesh,” inseparably joined. And so it 
happened that the church also claimed the right to legislate 
upon the question of divorce. Here we behold institutionalisni 
arrayed, with its instruments of torture and death, against indC 
vidualism —the right of every righteous person to his own life 
and to liberty for ever! 

The Hebrew church, the Christian church, the Eomish church, 
and the Turkish church : each has its own laws respecting niar- 
riage and divorce. The church is both sovereign and legislator. 
It takes from the Individual his integral sovereign right to act, 
when civilized, as his best attractions and purest reason order 
him to act. 

The popes substituted their decretals for civil laws : and soon 
learned and practised the art of subjugating individual liberty 
to institutional tyranny. Still the piiests bear rule; and the 
people love to have it so! 

Ilonorius III., Gregory IX., and Innocent III., issued the 
decretals' of des^iotism—forbidding even that the civil code 
should be taught. The western nations, plunged in ignorance 
and superstition, consented tamely to this usurpation. 

In this manner the popes and their bulls dominated over 
kings and civil laws : while the entire combination crushed and 
bowed down the people and individual liberties. 

Under these theocratic and despotic conditions, the pope, 
not the magistrate or king, must be consulted in every case of 
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divorce. Of coxirse, to the unfortunately situated there was 
never a ray of freedom visible. Such august divinity as the 
popes, such unapproachable supremacy, could not fail to aAve 
the poor classes into silence. None had the aittlacity to apply 
for divorce, except the rich and influential. And even these 
were peremptorily denied the right to form a second marriage. 
In the Romish church the samd is still true: so reverently does 
she follow in the footsteps of Jesus ! 

The popes stoutly resisted bribes and most eloquent appeals; 
and otherwise displayed faithfulness to the “letter” of the 
canonical law. I am not unmindful of so-called merit. There¬ 
fore, do I remember all this with surprise .and pride—pride, th.at 
in the midst of ignorance and barbarism, men have firmly ad¬ 
hered to their honest convictions—however Avrong, in the light 
of after-ages; a good quality, in our common nature — implyipg 
man’s inherent ability to rally one d.iy round some intcgr.al 
standard of Truth and Justice—from which no bribe or hon¬ 
eyed eloquence c.an tempt the soul! 

Henry VHI. in vain solicited for divorce at the supremo 
court of Rome. The pope, true to his canonical laAv, Avould not 
consent. Being thoroughly disappointed, and touched in the 
pride of his nature. King Henry rebelled. • He took to himself 
Ahe right, excommunicated the pope, divorced himself from 
Catherine of Ar.agon, married a less noble but more beautiful 
Avornan, and opened the Avay to the civil liberties now enjoyed 
by the western nations and protest^nts. 

Already I have shown that “ virtue” is esteemed as insepara¬ 
ble from physical conditions. Such an estimate is a sure indi¬ 
cation of barbarism. The oriental merchant considers woman 
as Amluable in the market Avhen her physical state is unimpaired. 
Virgins are warranted in Circassia as we warrant flour or calico. 
The same idea of purity is dominant to-day in America. But 
I can see a higher public estimate o^Kurtue — the integrity of 
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the individual to the best attractions of his being. Any depar¬ 
ture from or violation of these nttractions is vicious. There is 
no other reliable road to virtue. Every mind can discriminate 
between the stomach and the brain — between passion and 
judgment—between the body without and the spirit within. 
If in all this I am not understood, I can then say, as Jesus an¬ 
swered his (Questioners, “ All men can not receive this saying, 
save they to whom it is given.’^ 

The Romish church has long considered the marriage rela¬ 
tion inferior to physical chastity. The outside of the jdatter 
must be kejit clean. It is a great thing to leave the world, 
and be married to the Lord only: and to avoid the common 
sexual relation—that is, the marriage state totally — as incom¬ 
patible with holiness and purity. 

In the 24tli session of the 10th canon of the council of Trent, 
held in Luther’s time, this theory of j)hysical chastity (or vir¬ 
tue) is fully divulged as a sacred and heaven-binding law. The 
vow of j)crsonal chastity, it is affirmed, is recorded in the book 
of life. If it bo true that this estimate of virtue is really ap- 
j)roved in heaven, why did God originally make male and 
female ? Why torment mankind with sexual attractions ? 

In the church code, adultery is the only cause upon which 
an action f()r divorce can bo brought. But the parties, though 
sejjarated in jicrson and property, can not again marry. Under 
the divine law, in the opinion of God, they arc still married. 
The mere pronunciation of certain empty words has rendered 
the tic immortal. The church did the work; and she can not 
err I She quotes: “What God [i. e., the catholic church] hath 
joined together let no man put asunder.” She therefore per¬ 
mits no second marriage; because thijjyc can be but one, and 
this no j)OAver can annihilate. It would seem that this law of 
the church is antagonistic to the law of Jesus : “ Whosoever 
shall put away his wi:fl| except it be for fornication, and shall 
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marry another, committeth adultery. Here a second marriage 
is not prohibited, but is rather ‘permitted. Yet, as I have said, 
the reason which Jesus givc^ for justifying divorce for one 
cause only, is too ambiguous and circumscribed to cover the 
heeds of this century—too supei-ficial, perhaps, to touch the 
foundations of human liberty, and to secure conjugal righteous¬ 
ness in all departments of society. 

The church of Rome has exercised* a mighty hand in the 
formation of protestant opinions on this question. Our civil 
code is derived in general from the narrow and unphilosophical 
laws of religious chieftains. The Egyptian tlieories and cus¬ 
toms have crept stealthily into our Hebrew Bible: the moral 
and civil codes of the Jews are riveted upon and endorsed by 
bur Christian Bible : the Christian theory in general has clothed 
itself in a Catholic org.anization; the piotestant system is an 
outbirth of this body — a sort of illegitimate child of the Romish 
despotism — and thus, by a kind of primogenial or hereditary 
process, all our civil arrangements, with the exception of a few 
modern modifications, rest upon precedents and policies and ex¬ 
pediencies which extend backward and downward into the very 
slime and mire of primary ignorance and oriental barbarism — 
back of the first 'wave of civilization that rippled along the val¬ 
ley of Uie Nile! 

There is a strange absurdity lurking in the perceptive organs 
and pharisaically-educated consciences of our best politicians. 
IIow hard they find the work of living in the life of the nine¬ 
teenth, instead of the twelfth or fifteenth century! These pol¬ 
iticians are they who see surface-facts; not principles, which 
move and control the universe. Such consider legal marriage 
as the only preservative of purity; and legal purity as the only 
preservative of marriage. Perhajis there is a high sense in 
which all will agree to this: but not in the barrbaric sense, me- 
thinks, that “ purity” consists in merely physical conditions. 
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On tins theory, the Homan Chnrch considers that all mariiages, 
duly solemnised, should he regarded as legally indissoluble. 
The church thinks so from religious convictions. The common 
laAv is based upon political or social convictions. The two coin¬ 
cide in acknoAvledging adultery a sufficient cause for separation.* 
But the marriage tic still binds unhappy souls. A human being, 
thus situated, can no longer enjoy the conjugal state; yet, he 
is married ! He can have a property and a personal separation; 
but, in order to make minds more cautious in contracting mar¬ 
riage, the law denies all further individual liberty. Such arc 
the contradictions of surfacc-reasoners. Parties, thus circum¬ 
stanced, arc almost invariably immoral. 

The social world is on the rally: a wai% although bloodless, 
is to be fought. America is the place; we know how to do the' 
Avork. With Native Americans, the covenant of 1777, “signed 
by the brave Fathers of our republic, and sealed by the heart’s 
blood of Patriots and Heroes,” is sacred still as the testament 
of a ncAV-born savior. America is to show the Avorld not only 
liow to conquer tyranny in politics, but also how to procure free¬ 
dom in religion and in all relations. 

There are already several Avarriors in the field. They have 
engaged in the questions of marriage aiid divorce. Some of 
these have ascended to the adjoining world. But they are not 
less tlie friends of Liberty. 1 AA'ill briefly rCAuew them, not as 
to what they may this moment bclicA’c, but as they have spoken 
or Avritten. 

First: Moses Avas a self-constituted legalist. Arbitrary la\v 
and divinity AA'-erc one Avith this njan. Ills laws upon marriage 
and divorce AA^cre Avholly in favor of the masculine. Men could 
put their Avives away for \\‘U'ions causes; but the wives were 
in bondage. In several respects the common law of our day 
is identical with the’ Mosaic programme. This, Ave work tc 
reform. 
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Second: Jesus was a Jiumanitarian spiritualist. The soul, 
not the body, concerned tins man. As a jeprcscntative of the 
future, Jesus uttered the gospel of Love—free from all the 
extremism of the maniage relation. His marriage was spiritual 
or ideal: in tbe soul only : not looking toward parentage nor 
the inconveniences of compound sclfisli housekeeping. In re¬ 
spect to divorce he was as lenient as his perceptions permitted. 
His doctrine, in several points, was grand and beautiful. For a 
man to abandon his wife, without the one cause, is to harm her 
in heart. If while in legal relation, you have sexual relation 
with another, it is the same as outraging your own mother’s 
honor, besides being in general an insult to all woinankind. 
These doctrines were quite sacred with a sect, called “Esscncs” 
which flourished privately before the birth of Jesus, and corre¬ 
sponded in several things to modern Shakers, The social and 
spiritual equality of woman is recognised ,■ nevertheless, the 
legislative and governing power is vested in the masculine. 

Third: ajdiilosojjhic religionist. His doc¬ 

trines of marriage and divorce arc not essentially difierent. He 
esteemed “conjugal love as the fundamental of all loves, and 
the receptacle of all joys and delights,” The true marriage 
“ is nothing less than the conjunction of love and wisdom.” 
He believes that the truly joined are ever growing more brilliant, 
more beautiful, and happy; giving and receiving, ccntinually, 
of each other’s existence or essence; and perfecting each other 
•in love and wisdom for ever and ever. He recognised iron, 
copper, silver’, and golden marriages: the different phases of 
human attractions and the diverse methods of ascending life. 

In regard to divorce, Swedenborg is faithful to his religious 
convictions. His divorces are effects of external unions; and 
seldom occur, except as subseqrrent and consequent to crime. 
Yet his “ second marriage's” arc somewhat natural. But he 
sees only an interminable hopeless irrospect before those whose 
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love leads them into scorbutic and adulterous connections. They 
never find it possible to associate with angels; never grow bet¬ 
ter, as trees do, for contact and beneficent culture. 

Fourth: Charles Fourier was a social organizationist. It 

is understood, among the students of Fourier, that he has dem- 

0 

onstrated scientifically the law of the conditions according to 
which the association of men must be established. Nothing 
can be more positively certain, it is believed, than the societaly 
disclosures of this social architect. 

In going over the history of the past, Fourier discerned the 
different social, political, and religious phases of humanity — 
the fourth of which he terms “ civilism”—meaning merely a 
station at which the race has arrived in Europe and America, 
but from which other and higher forms of society will most cer¬ 
tainly bo evolved. The most beautiful, the most rich, the most 
happy, he calls “Harmony”—being the fruition of the Chris¬ 
tian’s ideal of a Millenium, 

* 

In order to escape the gulf of miseries and duplicities and 
cheatings, in which even the most civilized classes struggle, 
Fourier suggests the organization of secular interests — the for¬ 
mation of a “ Phalanx a township of associated interests and 
attractive industry. All the buildings connected with such 
township — especially the Unitary Dwelling—is called the 
“Phalanstery.” When the earth shall have become covered 
with phalansteries, it is affirmed, the reign of peace and ha 2 )pi- 
ness will be equally distributed and universal. 

In this connection I feel impressed to speak briefly of Eob- 
ert Owen, the moral zircumstantialist. This noble being has 
wrought like a divine embassador. He has labored many years 
for man’s elevation. His theory is — 

I. Equality in education, in training, in external condition. 

II. True formation of character from birth. 

III. TliC annual creation of a surplus for all. 
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IV. The introduction, in every department of life, of mechan¬ 
ical, chemical, and all other sciences, to perform all the disa¬ 
greeable labor of society. 

V. The character of each to be so formed and so situated as 
to render all civil and military professions worse than useless; 
and to bestow the money and labor now employed to sustain 
them to the education and happiness of all. 

Prior to his conversion to Spiritualism, ho had labored 
without any great results. I trace the cause to three prominent 
mistakes— 

1. Appealing to the rulers and governors of the world; with 
the hope of inspiring them Avith the necessity of Reform. 

2. Ijcaving out the religious or spiritrxal element; which f>is 
natural to man as are heat and light. 

3. Asserting that God, through nature, creates all the quali¬ 
ties of each individual at birth; but that the direction the 
tpialities and character is given by society — good or bad, in 
accordance Avith contiguous circumstances. But since the daAvn- 
ing of the Spiritual Era, whose fertilizing rays have penetrated 
to the deepest retirements of his moral being, this indefatigable 
man is more thaii ever hopeful and earnest in his belief that the 
race is to be ere long promoted from ignorance and misery to 
the peaceful eminences of wisdom and happiness. From Avhat 
has been said you Avill observe a dissimilarity of reform methods, 
distinguishing Owenites from the school of Fourier. 

Fourier taught that the “ four columns on Avhich the har¬ 
monic state rests, are Industrial Att7-action, the Integral Minimum, 
Unitary Education, and Froportional Fopulation." lie accord¬ 
ingly provided, by social organization, for a Ml and healthy ex¬ 
ercise of all types of character. He believed that man would 
nevqr be pure nor contented with less than individual freedom, 
lie read in the human soul the words of its destiny; all true 
social science, in its radical attractions. All wants have satis- 
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factions; all curiosity,' a complete gratification; all aspirations, 
their answering realities. “ Attractions proportional to destiny.’ 
lienee, he disposes of the troubles of marriage and divorce 
through an organization of social interests. Competition, frauds, 
the whole category of sharpers and swindlers, disappear in the 
grand circle of harmonic relations. The children belong to the 
flialanstery, or not, as their parents desire; find thus all social 
objections to granting divorces .are summarily annihilated. 

Fifth: Henry C. Wright is a moral radicalist. He looks 
from the individual down upon society. Man and Avoman arc 
all in all. Human laAVs, as eliminated from soci.al combinations, 
have no right to dictate the grounds of cither marriage or 
divorce. It is a purely personal matter. If two married tind 
themselves mistakeii in each other, they should separate, and 
society has no right to forbid then! a second marriage, “ Let 
every woman be fixed, as God is, never to live Avith a man as a 
Avife Avhom she does not love. Let every man be cq[ually true 
to the A'oices of his nature, and an lAiitold .amount of misery 
would be saved to both.” He says further: “being divorced, 
each has the same Avants and attributes as before. The fact 
that they have been once mistaken and bcAvildered can not 
destroy this want of their being.” The tAv.ain still seek the 
tiaic marriage rchation. And hum.an laAvs have no right to cause 
them to disobey “ the higher law Avritten on their souls.” If 
human legislation does this, “it usurps a tyrannical power 
against Avhich every puhe of true manliood and Avomanhood 
revolts.” 

Sixth: Stephen P. AndreAvs is a philosophic socialist. Ho 
is not unlike the former (H. C. Wright) in his individual¬ 
ity. He comes before us as the disciple of Josi.ah Warren: 
“ an obscure, plain man, one of the people, the most profoiyidly 
analytical thinker avIio h.as dealt Avith this class of subjects, has 
discovered princiylcs Avhich render the ^)rganization of society 
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as simple a matter of science as any other.” These principles 
arc “ the Sovereignty of the Individualand “ Cost the limit 
of Price.” What shall we say of all this ? The self-sovereignty 
of each individual is another method to social Reform. It is the 
opposite of Owen and Foui-icr. Society is exposed to the s(df- 
regulatcd acts of the individual. Every one is understood, 
however, to practise this self-governing principle at his own cost. 
But mankind are hound together by a thousand silken cords 
‘—girded round about by a magnetic belt of subtle sensibilities 
— which communicate an injury done to or by the remotest per¬ 
son to all other members of the living whole. AVho shall have 

wisdom adeq^uatc to say when and where benevolence ends and 

« . 

self-preservation begins % 'W!iat man can always know when 
his own acts are confined to himself? — when his deeds are done 
purely and exclusively at his own cost ? ddie principh? of com¬ 
mercial eq^nity, is — E.rch(ingc of Efj[uivalent Costs and Burdens. 
The ])upular method of commercial injustice, is — Exchange of 
Equivalcjil Values and Benefits. This is considered to be at 
once not only the grand practical solution of the social prob¬ 
lem, but, also the patlnvay to social ecpiity, and to freedom in 
all human relations. 

Starting from this postulatory law, Mr. Andrews has inferred 
and published many conclusions, touching social reformation; 
with some of which, doubtless, the founder privately disagrees. 
In regard to marriage and divorce he speaks out like a lover of 
truth; not intuitionally, but intellectually. He opposes the. 
perpetual, or exclusive, marriage. Ho objects to civil marriage's 
because they make personal property of woman, restricting her 
self-sovereignty, and ultimating in compound selfishness and 
imperfect offspring. “Sexual purity,” he says, “is that kind 
of fclation, whatever It be between the sexes, which contributes 
in the highest degree to their mutual health and happiness, 

taking into account the remote as well as the immediate results.” 

18 
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“It may be stated,” he remarks, “as the growing public senti¬ 
ment of Christendom, that the man and woman who do not love 
have no right, before God, to live together as husband and wife: 
no matter how solemn the marriage service which has been 
mumbled over them.” This he considers the negatiue state¬ 
ment ; the '[lotiillvc side is this : that “ the man and woman who 
DO DOVE, can live together in purity without any mummery at 
all—that it is love that sanctifies; not the blessing of the church.” 
Mr, Andrews repels the insinuation that his doctrine is similar 
to the “ Oneida Perfectionists;” but plants himself firmly and 
logically upon the broad principle of individual sovereignty. 

^Seventh : Idioinas L. Nichols is a scientific externalist. He ’ 
thinks rc'specting marriage and divorce mainly from the spbere 
ol““facts” and uses. He looks at the question physiologically, 
and deals in multitudinous deductions of knowledge. His esti¬ 
mate of Nature’s laws is drauui in general from lilstorical expe¬ 
rience and the fragmental testimony of medical men. He iden¬ 
tifies a catalogue of certain historic facts Avith an immutable 
hnc. ’Jlierefore, he reasons Avell, but superficially; sometimes 
sophistically. He sees woman as a fine creature physio¬ 
logically considered; and man as “ a sterner counterpart” in 
every organic essential. I quote from the recent rvork on 
“Marriage,” as authorized and edited by Dr. and !Mrs, Nichols. 

With Henry C. AVright, ho says : “ a love may be genuine 
and* true for the time and not for all time [see page 290]. 
The Avoman Avho filled my ideal tAventy years ago, may 
have no attraction for me noAV.” From this he concludes 
that variety in love is as natui'al as the demand for vari¬ 
ety by any other human attribute. “ There is,” he asserts 
(see page 29G), “ no CAudent reason why the law of vari¬ 
ety, Avhich extends to the studies, pursuits, pleasures, tastes, 
and passions — should fail AA'hen it comes to the question of 
variety in love.” . . . “ If the God of nature has given vari- 
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ety us an element of love, we sliall only make discords by onr 
denial of this law” (see pages 312 and 315). . . . “ I assume it 
as a fact of human experience [licro he depends on facts] that 
such a passion does exist—that the principle of variety, change, 
alternation, as an element of healthy enjoyment, belongs to 
every passion of the soul, and that the passion of love forms no 
exception.” 

“ The law of variety”—Avhat shall avc say of this ? Is there 
any such hnv in Nature? Is there a hnv of altertiation, in 
the higlier departments, Avhich leads to perpetual marriages 
and incessant divorces? Did yon ever behold any incon¬ 
stancy between the moon and the earth? Is there a law 
of fickleness? Is polygamy a Iuav among the harmonious? 
Look at the system of nature: do you not behold eA'idence 
of .analogy, teaching throughout a Iuav of variety ? Is there 
a law of .analogy ? If so, has it limitations ? Docs there 
exist another hiAv for the reguhation of .an.alogy? Or, is the 
law of analogy hiAvless ? All animals live upon food, un¬ 
touched by science — upon meats and herbs and gr.ains — un- 
eleaned and unbaked: shall I regulate my dietetic habits upon 
analogous principles ? An indiAudual Avith defective concentr.a- 
tiveness, and Avith other organs more or less unfavorable to 
straightforwardness of character, is presently fatigued by his 
occup.ation — his nature dem.ands a variety of pursuits: shall I 
folloAv the method of a defective person? An unsteady mature, 
yielding obedience to his inevitable emotions of unsteadiness, is 
polygamic—in studies, tastes, pleasures, pursuits, and jjassions : 
docs this nature obey “a Iuav of A'ariety,” or does he folloAV the 
habitudes of imperfection ? In a word : does not every Avell- 
developed person obey the laAV of Harmony ? What is har¬ 
mony, but the. vnih) of Tar 'iffn —that is, the centralization of 
diversity ? 

Every love, as I have hitherto affirmed, is nionog,amic: 1 
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Speak now of tlie regulated soul.. • When the soul finds that oo 
cupatlon which meets its attractions,- it does not wish to be 
divorced therefrom, but steadily loves and labors onw'ard. Ali- 
mentativencss desires a variety of dishes: is this organ polyga¬ 
mic? Certainly not. And why? Because different articles 
of food do not imply different individuals, but different expres¬ 
sions and forms by which to gratify one desire—just as the 
gentle pressure of tlie hand, the affectionate expression of the 
eye, the soul-born lingering kiss, the interlacing of form and 
feeling, the almost infinite diversity of caress—just as these, 
between purely-sanctified monogamic lovers, constitute a 
“ variety” of impartations of love from heart to heart. But 
in’esently comes a fatigue, a thought of monotony, a longing for 
novelty. 

Well: have true lovers no other resources? Let me think. 
. . . Society is accessible — friends are to bo visited and enter¬ 
tained—the imperative demands of the remaining five affeo 
tions arc to be considered—the duties of diurnal life should be 
conjugally shared and discharged—and to all these varieties 
may be added an endless programme of pleasurable efforts and 
realizable aspirations for the world’s advancement. But love 
expands by exercise, it is said, and enlai'gcs by admitting many: 
while confinement • to one only d^varfs and circumscribes its 
poAvers and enjoyments. Is this true ? Nay. There is some¬ 
thing Avrong Avhen such results ensue. True lovers can groAV 
and enjoy without limitation. But Avhen they have insulted 
the divine laAV, violated its sanctities by extreme familiarity, 
and outraged its diversified expressions by some OAmr-wrought 
indulgence—then, and only then, does the soul experience the 
constraints of conjugal monotony so-Ccalled, and begins to look 
abroad for variety and imaginary “ freedom of the affections.” 
(Ian there be freedom in error? The truth shall make you 
free! 
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There are manifold felicities, sacred as truth and chaste as 
perfection, known only to true lovers. Conjugal love hath its 
own symbols—its own chastened fonns of expression. These 
expressions can not be used intemjierately without dilution; 
can not be misplaced without debasement. The kiss is most 
beautiful, and gives the clearest exposition of the hidden at¬ 
traction, but not unless it be used sacredly for such purposes. 
If you embrace a friend, be careful lest your lower attractions 
gain tlie ascendency. Adulteries arc conceived by the copula¬ 
tion of lip with lip; and, presently, they spring into actual exist¬ 
ence by the permission of still closer conjugation. If you em¬ 
brace conjugally the lips of your friend, if you gratify the law 
of ^ariety by means of caresses which only true mates should 
employ—then, what, sacred token have you left for the chosen of 
yohr soul 1 Have you any exjiression in reservation; unpolluted 
and unknown to another % What can you bring worthy of the 
love of your true mate ? You have exhausted the novelty of 
the kiss; you have allowed your celtstial attractions to be led, 
or silenced, by the terrestrial of your nether nature. Oh, how 
easy it is to invert the felicities of marriage ! Exalted and reg¬ 
ulated natures Avorship the love-principle; and to such, adul¬ 
teries, even in the ordinary manifestations of conjugal emotion, 
are unchaste* and obnoxious. Shall wo teach true mates to ele¬ 
vate the uses of their expressions ? Shall we not draw a line 
of discrimination and refinement between the kiss of friendship 
and that of love % Shall we confound the loves, mingle their 
methods, and identify physical Avith spiritual attraction ? Or, 
shall we love through wisdom % 

Concerning divorce, this author (Dr. Nichols) is very free and 
self-assured. “ It Avill be said,” he remarks, “ that there are 
undoubtedly false marriages, but there are also true ones. If 
by marriages is meant an indissoluble monogamy (or a union 
with one), a legal exclusive bond of a civilized institutiem, I deny 
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that it ever is, or ever can he right. I assert that the promise 
of a viun to lore any woman as long as he lives, is wrong. . . 
I denonnee, therefore, the civilized marriage as a violation of 
the laws of Nature and the commands of God.” See page 328. 

Here, the world sajs, is opening the infernal abominations 
of a now Sodom and Gomorrah — a conjugal pandemonium; at 
the sight of which the “ N. Y. Tribune” is thrown, temporarily, 
into the last stages of political decomposition. In order to 
avert this fatal calamity, and to keej) the apocryphal institutions 
of onr great cities from becoming popular, the (supposed) editor 
mounts his throne and issues several fresh decretals, as if com¬ 
missioned expressly to do so by the court of Rome. See the 
Tjibuncs of July, 1854 ; from Avhich I feel impressed to extract 
some words. 

Eight : Horace Greeley is a 2 >oHiical ccono7nist. Ho is a man 
of perception: a seer of things as and trhere they sometimes 
are not. History is his secidar bible, and his schoolmaster. is 
outward experience. He "has no patience, therefore, to wait 
and “ see whether the Mormon polygamy Avill prove beneficent.” 
History points him to “philosophy teaching by example.” 
J^lgypt, Syria, China, has settled the question that 'promiscuity 
in love is o])poscd to mental energy and national j)rogress. 

He loves the ch il hiAv Avlien it says: “ There can be no 
di\'orce without crime.” He thinks the Individual should 
be lost in the state. From the state he looks down upon 
the individual; and determines,' like the Romish pope, the 
liberty of men by the requirements and safety of the social 
compact. Which is the broadest and truest—judging man’s 
nature by the darkness of institutions, or institutions by the 
light of man’s nature ? 

Marriage, in his opinion, is an individual compact with tho 
state; made at Avill, and at the risk of the candidates for mar 
riage. 
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Two of opposite sex go to the State, and say: “ wc, having 
no legal impediments to our union, wish to he joined in marriage.” 

The state asks : “ Do you feel yourselves so truly and surely 
o.\E that you can safely promise, forsaking all others, to live 
consecrate wholly and purely to-each other to the end of your 
mortal existence ?” 

They hesitate; such a promise requires a total disregard of 
the possibilities of all human change of alteration. 

But the state continues : “ Your response shall he conclusive 
here: it is given at your peril. If you say you are iirmly 
hlended hy conjugal affection when you are not, yours is the 
wrong, and on your heads he flic 'pcnalttj — the penalty of drag¬ 
ging a heavy and hateful chain to the end, of your days !" 

Buch unphilosophic language the editor ]>uts into the mouth 
of the state, lie seems to think that tlie )narried hecomo “ good 
hushands and wives from the nccessitv of remaining hushands 
and Avives — that necessity is a p()werful master in teaching the 
duties which it imposes.” In the whole category of intolerant 
codes, methinks, there is not to he found one theory of political 
government more cruel, mf)re inhuman, more unphilosophical 
than this — the recent decretal of the N. Y. Tiihuno; in several 
])articulars, the host daily paper ever published in the Avorld. 

But I have placed before you the aspect of the battle about 
to he fought; and introduced to your attention the princij)al 
oflicers in this army. You know their method of Avarfare; uoav 
take such Aveapons as come most natural to your hand; for 
every one must, sooner or later, go into the refonn field. 

Amid and above all contentions is heard the voice of the 
ITarmonial Philosophy. From afar it comes Avith the voice of 
song. Hoav musical are its divine harmonies! — “ Like a gush 
of i^eet sounds from a golden laud,” for whose regenerating 
waters the world has been for ever faint. From distant stars it 
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comes, diffusing animation and beauty everywhere, like the 
morning light. It sounds like the gos 2 )cl of true religion—more 
solemn than the last murmur of the storm blast among the hills ; 
than the sighing of low winds among the grasses upon the 
ocean’s shore. 

The Harmoniul Pliilosophy will destroy all barbarism in the. 
marriage relation. It will exalt man’s conception of woman, 
and woman’s conception of man; and true marriage will then 
become the foundation of peace on earth. 

The doctrine of modern church and state, that woman is 
man’s property — that man by divine decree is woman’s master 
—is the doctrine of contamination and cruelty. It is the worst 
form of despotism; and distributes an equal condemnation 
u])on liusband, wife, and offsju-ing. 

I’Jio opinion tliat marriage between the sexesj is a special 
arbitrary divine “institution,” is founded on ignorance of Nature’s 
laws. Marriage is as muah a fact among plants, minerals, and 
stars, as among human beings. It is universal—the sacra¬ 
ment of life — the ‘ cm'onal development of immutable laws. 
And as a sequence, I affirm, that marriage between human souls 
can produce good results — i. o., the children of love and wisdom 
— only when consummated in strict accordance with the nuptial 
hivv^s of Nature. Nothing can render a marriage a 

blessing ! All blood-love unions are self-destructive. 

The bible theory is, that man and woman were first made; 
then came into the world the institution of marriage. 

But Nature declares that every organization is based upon, 
as well as derived from, inherent matrimonial larvs. Marriage 
was before all things and in it all things consist. It is not 
only the first and most fundamental fact in the universe, but 
also the very last and most ultimate of all relations between 
earth and heaven. 

The harmonial marriage is‘a*marriage of principle—of life 
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with life—soul with soul for ever. To the true harmonialist, 
marriage is uot a merely social institution. IMarriagc does not 
proceed from external sources ; it is an outward manifestation 
of internal principles. The liarmonial philosopher sees Nature 
)nate.rial and spiritual, constructed upon tlie reciprocal principhss 
of marriage. Two powers rule with equal harmony. ]\Iale 
and female, as a onenness, is everywhere visibles The //ca/. of 
the sun is married to its : their children people the earth 
with beauty and loveliness. • IMatter is evcryAvln'ro marrkil to 
Mind. Attractiony^ the conjugal comp.anioil of rc^inhion ; their 
children arc all the vwtions we behold in matter. 


These motions, when married to matter, produce a higher 
offspring—life. The marriage of motioai Avitli lifts as two con¬ 
jugal ju'inciples in Avedlock, jaroduce—-sensation. The mar¬ 
riage of life Avilh sensation results in — intellig(‘ncc. This is 
the greatest result of all marriage; the most jjerfect ofts})ring 
of all nuptial relations. The marriage of loA'e with Avisdom 
forms the human mind on earth, and the divine mind, in the 
heart of the universe. 


Every young man and every young Avoman should be taught 
the great general principles of conjugal Ioa'c. No person, old 
or young, is as useful and valuable to the Avorld Avhen single as 
married. I mean theunion : the joining of heart to heart, 
hand to hand, in sharing the duties, the responsibilities, the 
interests, the trials, and pleasures of this rudimental sjdiere: 
Avith the ineffably glorious prospect of a still closer blending 
in the future spheres; each hcl])ing the other to grow more 
beautiful, more loving and Aviso, as they ascend tho progi-essivc 
pathAvay of immortal being! 

But it is delightful to enter, even this modern fonn of selfish 
ciA'ilism, the neat little cottage of the industrious and united. 
Th^ resent social selfish mode of independcjit housekeeping 

hgth its rewards Avith its pen.altics. 'J'hcse I Avil] uot stop to 

is* 
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consider • nor yet to *spcak of the. ages when it is chaste and 
healthy for young men and women to enter the marriage re¬ 
lation ; because enough has been well-Avritten on both points. 

Concerning tlm rights and Avi'ongs of divorce, the harmonial 
philosophy is alike explicit and matural. Our Avork is: to afilrm 
and advocate the principle. Como Avhat may — smiles or froAviis 
— this Avork must be done ! 

Divorce is the effect of a law: the law of marriage. Tran¬ 
sient marriages bring divorces. Divorces are natural, until the 
harmonial plane is reached; then, only an eternal union is 
natural. How absurd, therefore, to require crime as a pretext 
for divorce! 

The social resijonsibilities of marriage are not as complicated 
as many legislators and hxAvyers affirm. Wo know that, in this 
order of society, there must be a legal recognition of marriage : 
a record made of the fact, in order to settle property questions, 
wills, deeds, &c., but the Avords, pronounced by^the minister or 
the justice, are in themselves of no account either in earth or 
heaven. 

In the minds of political economists, the existence of children 
is the invincible difficulty to the freedom of divorce. Divorce 
would be more easy in all our states, if tAvo questions Avcrc prac¬ 
tically and satisfactorily ansAvered—viz.: 1. “Do frequent and 
easy divorces promote the morals of society, or increase the 
number of hap 2 Ay marriages 2. “ What disposition can the 
state make of the children of divorced parents 1” 

It is not my puiqxose to answer these questions: but tef affirm 
naturalness jnopricty oi divorce. We need the princi¬ 
ple : let consequences be manfully encountered. 

J(\sTi('E is Amry sinqde — it is A’ery grand, god-like, and 
glorious —is the fundamental law of all true religion, ipill 
mankind never learn that policy is not principle ? Will 
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politicians never leani that more expediencies are essentially 
immoral and unprincipled'? 

The existence of children is the greatest impeilimcnt tc the 
settlement of this question. In Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Ohio, Indiana, and tu'o other states, the laws and pro\isions 
regulating divorce arc comparatively humane. But the relation 
of the parents to the family, and the relation of the family to 
the State, is still the troublesome problem. In Fourier’s organ* 
igation all these difficulties arc removed. But this we do not 
recommend. Wo must work upon society in its present con¬ 
dition . Wo should accept the Brinciplk of Justk’K, of in¬ 
dividual sovereignty, and practise upon it as far as Ave can in 
wisdom. 

Let us ask : “ IToav far is the individual entitled to his per¬ 
sonal liberty without the inference of society ?” This is the 
weightiest of all social .questions. But the broadest is always 
the truest sentiment; and so, avc dispose of such a question by 
affirming a universal principle of justice, which coininenccs 
with the individual, then flows outwardly to the whole, and 
back again to the centre. In other words: all are mem¬ 
bers of one body. Reformers should consider, therefore, that 
neither an individual nor a nation can commit the least act 
of injustice against the obscurest member, Avithout having to 
pay the penalty. “There arc,” it is said, “to-day in our midst 
ten times as many fugitives from matrimony as there are fugi¬ 
tives from slavery; and it may Avell be doubted if the aggregate, 
or the average, of their sufierings has been less.” Most of these 
fugitives are free from criminality. 

When the Legislature refuses to grant a divorce Avithont 
crime, or Avithout some organic defeat, the injustice must be 
borne by the social body. “Liberty, or deatli!” President 
Jackson’s motto is good in this place —Donand only what is 
righto—submit to nothing urotig /” 
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Society is more vitally interested in tlie results of wrong 
marriages than in the consequences of divorce. I would that 
this interior trutli could he seen fully by our legislators. 

If there be any criniinality in the case, it is a greater crime 
to get wrongly into the marriage state than to be taken legally 
out of it. From wrong marriages come all the children of 
disease and death. Churches and prisons, clergymen and law¬ 
yers and physicians, arc the secondary evils of the wrongly- 
related temperaments. Good men and good women, hadly 
married, produce morally-deformed and physically-diseased off¬ 
spring. And society, refusing to divorce them without crime 
or dishonor, must build jails and gibbets, must erect penitenti¬ 
aries and sanctuaries, and support a host of non-producing 
lawyers, physicians, and gos 2 )cl-mongers — all, in general terms, 
tcnqmrarily to restrain, to benefit, and uselessly to indoctrinate 
the children of parents, legally married, Avith teinpcrameuts 
radically incompatible! Fellow-countrymen! ye voters and 
legislators — consider Avell this fact. If we must have stringent 
laws imposed upon the attractions of conjugal love, I pray that 
they be placed formidably and imprcgnably at the Hymenial 
altar — impressing the necessity of correct temperamental mar¬ 
riages between the sexes. But leave the family in freedom. 
Let society educate its young men and its young women into 
the science and importance of true conjugality. There is no 
other invincible safeguard against the commission of matri¬ 
monial errors innumerable. Our philosophy brings a plain 
rer^elation — woman is a 7ncssiah of love and wisdom ; man is a 
messiah of wisdom and love. Ilarmonial unions depend* always 
upon harmonial units. The intimate connection and depend¬ 
ence of marriage and rtiformation will surely commend out 
problem to the world’s investigation. We teach a philosophy 
■ of marriage Avhich inculcates the inseparablcness of purity and 
liberty—that the eternal pleasures of the latter can neither bo 
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oLtainerl nor sustained witliout the former as a foundation. 
Ilarmonial philosopliers, tlievefore, will bo — 

“ Chaste as the icicle 

That’s curcllctl by the frost of jrarest snow, 

And hangs oft Diau’s temple.” 

♦ 

Divorces, at best, arc but temporary acts of a just benevo¬ 
lence : tlie hfi-Jumded ejj'ects of tbe great marriage larv of 
boundless Nature. I do not look for much reformation from 
tbem. Ncvcrtbclcss^ when sought with tbc purest motive, 
divorces are good as steps to better things; and the un- 
congenially married should accept the Principle of distrib¬ 
utive justice, and be henceforth free and true to the God of 
the universe. 

Throughout this volume I have inculcated the doctrine, based 
upon an unchangeable law, that there arc endless marriages. 
This view of the subject at first seems to assume that, when an 
harmonious union is formed-on earth, there can be subsc(jucntly 
no disunion in the spirit land—that such union is fixed by a 
law which is immutable as truth — that two beings having been 
constituted so nearly alike that neither can out-run and leave 
the other in the race of progression. And yet, I have been 
plain' in stating those conditions and methods whereby blood- 
love and transient unions may be promoted to spirit-love, and 
thus eternized; also how harmonious relations may be, through 
persistent negligence, permitted to dwindle down into radical 
discord and consequent divorce. 

Progress can be made by one and not by the other-. The 
wife may outgrow the husband. Shall they be divorced ? Is 
this a sufficient cause for separation ? Nature gives a negative 
reply. The eternity of a marriage is not jeoparded by dis¬ 
similarity of spirit-growth. One organ of the brain may greatly 
exceed in attainment its neighboring faculty—shall the brain 
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be disunited? Shall the soul be divorced from its self, because 
one member is more advanced than the other? Shall the 
head be sundered because tune has out-developcfl the organ 
of time^ or because acquisitiveness has overbalanced benev¬ 
olence? Nature answers—'‘No!” There must exist a deep¬ 
er, more radical, and a higher cause than inequality of devel¬ 
opment. 

The method of obtaining divorce should be more simplified; 
less expensive, and regulated by a Law of Justice. 

I. Example: when two present theiuselvcs to the proper 
magistrate soliciting divorce, or when one makes an application 
in writing signed by the other, and both make satisfactory state¬ 
ments, and present sufiicient guaranty in regard to the disposi¬ 
tion of their children should there be any, then let their oath 
of honesty and free-will be taken and recorded, with their 
names, and a certificate of legal divorce be given to each in 
return. 

II. If the Law requires a crime as the basis of an action, then 
lei ns forthwith elevate the moral standard of right and wrong, 
and say: If a woman, under the influence of importunity and 
the desire for a home, marries one whom she does not fully 
love, thiat woman hath committed adultery and a crime yet more 
against posterity. Or, if at first she did love her husband, 
and subsequently for sufficient deep-seated and uncapricious 
reasons loves him conjugally no longer, but loves another 
instead and • does not take that other to be her husband, 
she is then guilty of being both a prostitute and an adulteress. 
The same moral law is equally applicable to man under like 
circumstances. 

III. If a woman testifies of disaffection tow\ard her husband, 
or if the husband testifies of disaffection tow’ard the wife, and 
her or his yrohity can be established by witnesses and neigh¬ 
bors by whom the parties arc known, let such be divorced. 
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Of course a thousand different contingencies will occur; for 
which a humane legislature would make ample provision. 

Parties should never be tempted to encourage disaffection 
from trifliog causes — such as mere haste in speaking to each 
other, from any merely circumstantial causes, or the disgust 
and aversion of extr^ ooism or inversionisrn. Be kind and patient 
— exercise the broadest humanity toAvard each other: let noth¬ 
ing lead to separation, save an internal knowledge of consti¬ 
tutional inadaptedness. 

If you seek divorce, do so from the Principle of Justice; 
never from caprice; nor be ever as cruel and barbaric to the 
rejected one as Abraham was to Ilagar and her child. 

Children should be provided for by the parents before apply¬ 
ing for divorce—or, if not otherwise cared for, let the state 
adopt and instruct them — giving them a righteous opportunity 
to become educated, skilled in some occupation, and otherwise 
valuable characters. 

All property questions and alimony can be settled by the 
legislature ; or, if the parties desire and agree to it, by means 
of arbitration. 

These methods will tend to render mankind more just, more 
wise, more Tiappij-. A free people will make for themselves 
simpler laws. Let us, my countrymen, plant our institutions 
upon the Principle of Universal Justice, without fear, and— 
“ consequences will take care of themselves.” 

Ah! you fear “consequences,” dear reader; you wait for 
examples and precedents. Had Jesus confined his intuitions 
and mental attributes to the “ say so” of the Pharisees or Sad* 
ducees, or to the arbitrary teachings of the Talmud or revered 
gospels of ancient tribes, do you suppose he would have intro¬ 
duced a purer and more spiritual fonn of religion? Modern 
Progressives have, then, a glorious example of independence to 
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follow; and as to morals, virtue, and honesty, why, good reader, 
fear not, for the Lord God omnipotent reignetli. 

I believe in the perfect independence and individuality of 
the human mind. All external and objective authority is preju¬ 
dicial to the symmetrical development of our interior nature. 
Tbousands of jJorsons have borrowed and begged and procured 
a. species of negative or transient comfort from the postulates of 
some revered penmen. But do such, in a dark and cheerless 
night, add to your manhood ? Does it start you to action for 
the harmonization of your brother man ? Suppose you see 
some new plan for improving the structure and commercial an¬ 
tagonisms of society, dare you leave old assumptions and tread 
the new path 1 

No ! methinks you are mortgaged to the shadowy and dreamy 
past; the subject of some external “say so;” the willing 
slave to some inexorable popular master whose head and heart, 
like old Mrs. Lot’s, are turned immovably haeJeward —yearn¬ 
ingly, for the ancient State and Beligion. Oh, take courage from 
the following sublime exhortation: — 

“Be braver, Man ! Trace to their source thy thoughts—* 
Electric, leaping or distilling fro.na the skies! 

Whither they lead be thou so bold to climb. 

Not with thy soul alone — but with thy hands, 

Thy feet, thy frame — for every part of man 
To gain a glorious end must harmonize! 

Inactive dreaming will accomplish naught. 

Toil on, as those who love their God will toil. 

Then shall the summit of gi’eat thoughts in Heaven 
Be known to thee—not in vain dreams which fade, 

But felt and compi’ehended by thy soul, 

Which will a part of them'as they of thee 
Become — an eternal and unfading Fact!” 

Remember! it is tlie mission of every man to develop liis 
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entire hood. Wo are told to “ owe no man anything, but love.” 
He who imposes upon the world a discordant nature owes all 
men a great debt. We owe every man an harmonious' mind. 
A good nature, well-formed and evenly-balanced, is the world’s 
need. Salvation is a function of our common nature. With 
energy, with firm obedience to the sovereign attractions of a- 
God-given Keason, we should live and love for over. 



LECTURE XVI. 


THE MKTHOHS OF INDIVIDUALISM EXEMPLIFIED BY THE CHAR 
AC TER OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

L\ order to bring tlic possilillities of a sclf-regnlated individ¬ 
ualism clearly before tlic reader, I proceed psycbomctrically to 
elaborate tlie centralizations of a well-known resident of the 
New World. The reader is recpiestcd to bear in mind that a 
psych01 netrical examination is to bo regarded as giving an ac¬ 
count of a person’s state, and development, and disposition at 
the time the examination is made, and does not, therefore, take 
the form of a biographical sketch which pertains to the past 
history of individual life. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, the son of a Unitarian clergyman of 
Boston, a graduate of Harvard College, having turned his atten¬ 
tion to theology, was ordained^ as a minister many years ago. 
Concerning the forms of worship his views changed, and he 
soon left the ministry for other.mental occupations, lie has 
been long knoAvn as a peculiar student, or metaphysician. He 
is the author of several works—“Literary Ethics,” “Nature, 
an Essay;” was editor of that philosophico-historical magazine, 
“ The Dialhas published books and lectures, entitled “ The 
Methods of Nature,” “ Man, the Reformer,” “ Ess.ays,” “ Repre¬ 
sentative Men,” &c., and is still the ever-working student and 
producer. I have myself never read any of these works; but 
they have numerous readers, and some admirers. 

This is a man of interest to all — as illustrative of the phi¬ 
losophy of individualism — and I will proceed ‘to discover what 
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I can of Ills cliaracter. If I mistake him in any respect, his 
friends will please correct my‘error. It may he of interest to 
the reader to state that, in my independent clairvoyant exami¬ 
nation of a person, I usually let three or four hours intervene 
between each observation.—That is, between viewing him 
“objectively” and “socially” there is a space of about four 
liours, and so with all the other points of observation. While 
reading, therefore, the reader will allow himself to remember 
those time-spaces between each heading. I say this merely to 
explain my method. 

Impressions on viewing him ohjectivehj. The material pos¬ 
sessions of this organization are good, without abundance; and 
the arrangement of the temperaments is extremely favorable to 
contemplation, without urging the mind to any especial inten¬ 
sity or impetuosity, Ilis vital system is remarkably excellent; 
promising a long duration of mundane life. The muscular sys- 
t('m is less steady than the nervous; the latter less than the 
brain, Tliis arrangement in his physique gives him a strong 
proclivity to out-door and manly exercise. Walking, not riding, 
is a favorite amusement. He is fond of breathing, for the pleas¬ 
ure of the process. This outward world is full of delights for 
him ; existence itself is a conscious j)lcasure; physical things 
speak forcibly, but never twi.ee, in the same manner, to his or¬ 
ganism ; and he realizes a species of anti-impulsive corporeal 
gratitude, so to say, for the enjoyments arising from a life in 
common with a world of diversified animation and varied scenery. 

Ilis form is compact and straight; it is slightly elevated above 
the heads of ordinary men, and looks emphatically indigenous 
to the soil of North American parentage.—That is to say, he 
appears like a real yankce—in a high state of refinement and 
cultivation. His countenance, which is inclined to the regular 
oval, is more serious than expressive; it is never beaming and 
radiant, but steady and reserved. In the development of his 
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features there are no striking irregularities ; yet when first you 
look him in the eyes, you arc not quite certain about them; 
they are full, partially concealed by the lids, moderately ex¬ 
pressive, but never brilliant, severe, or penetrative. His mouth 
is regularly formed. It is not indicative of any positive trait 
of character; no resentment, no sarcastic propensity, no irony, 
no smirking self-esteem, or foppish love-of-approbation; and 
yet, on closer examination, you can perceive the traces of a 
vigilant intellectual reservation and a kind of self-cautiousness 
and restraint. 

From the apparent external phrenological developments of 
his brain you would take him to be remarkable for nothing in 
particular, although the contour shows a plain inquisitive and 
acquisitive disposition within. But I am admonished to judge 
not from appearances; the exterior of the temple gives a delu¬ 
sive idea of the character of its proprietor. In the disposition 
of his hair arc visible no pretensions or display—sometimes 
there is a kind of Iliberniaii smoothness about it, with a some- 
what similar termination over the forehead—wliich tends greatly 
to strengthen the delusion as to who or what this man is. 

Place him before an audience with a great theme to state 
and view him in that position and capacity, and he looks the 
veriest personification of self-composure and disinterested be¬ 
nevolence—that is to say, he exhibits no especial interest in 
the people, or in the subject before him. He never lectures, 
therefore; he only reads in a peculiarly entertaining and fal¬ 
tering style» as if the next word was a stranger to him, and the 
idea then being expressed the remotest from his mind, which 
perpetually surprises and fascinates the hearer, and wakens 
thoughts within him very ditferent from those presented by the 
speaker. 

Physical impersonations of thought, and oratorical gesticula¬ 
tions or embellishments, are wholly incompatible with Mr. Em 
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erson’s organization and modes of thinking. With a gentle, 
sclf-complaccnt, and don’t-carc-itivo air, Avhich is never objcc- 
■tionahlo — always without the least sIjoav of pedantic self-esteem, 
but with a species of manifest forgetfulness of both self and the 
people, Avhich never gives the impression of absent-mindedness 
or disregard—he docs sometimes, while reading his discourses 
employ his right arm. This is done frequently without any 
apparent imaginable reference to the nature and emotions of 
the conception then in process of uttcrairce. In fact, this ex¬ 
clusive gesture oft-times seems perfectly useless — except for 
the. pin-pose of keeping up a sanguinous circulation in the veins 
and arteries. 

Here, again, the deception is deepened. You begin to con¬ 
clude that merely scewg tJic man is no guide to his inmost char¬ 
acter. This seems to be hidden from the world’s ga.'jc —splrllus 
vnr.ognito —Avith Avhich the AA’orld has no right to meddle. Ilis 
smoothly-developed head, his features, his quiet deportment, 
arc so far removed from the exhibitory and conspicuous—he 
manifests so little spontancousness, or nervous interest in Avhat 
he is reading, and treats himself, his subject and audience, with so 
much composure, interlarded Avith a matter-of-course frankness 
Avhich you did not in the least anticipate — that you conclude 
to shut your eyes, or look abstractedly at the speaker, and lis¬ 
ten AA-ith your interior ear to the surprising utterances, and see 
Avitli your mind’s eye, if you can, the extraordinary character 
.and capacity of the man. The lecturer goes forward with his 
reading. Ilis propositions come on, witliout reasons of the cus¬ 
tomary sort. Ho argues not at all. You strive to make out 
what he exactly means, Avhen— Oh, how beautifql! — a shower 
of cold, brilliant, diamond thoughts of the first water fall pro¬ 
fusely upon your listening faculties; a spiritual aurora-borealis, 
sparkling Aviih a thousand colors, streaks suddenly and magically 
athwart the horizon of your perceptions; you open your eyes 
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to beliolfl tlic wizard of literaUirc tliat did it, and lo! instead 
of an ideal being, clad in regal splendor, you sec merely tlic 
plain, unvarnislied, unostentatious, immovable Emerson—fa¬ 
miliar as your next-door neighbor, and self-poised as a passion¬ 
less counsellor-at-law. So secmetli this man, to my perceptions, 
■when vicAved objectively. 

Imjrress'ions on vietcing him socially. Ilis social attractions 
arc chaste, select, moderate. In this particular his tendencies 
are not profound. lie is measurably influenced, but never 
moulded, or throAvn into excitement, by his affections. He is 
never deluded, or beguiled into error and mistakes, by his social 
sympathies. Yet his nature vibrates keenly Avhen a cherished 
cord of affection is broken. He has much private feeling Avliicli 
never comes spontaneously to the surface. 

In the conjugal relation he realizes but jiartial interest and 
enjoyment, though he profoundly feels an integral love for 
Wife, and is considerably influenced in his intellect by it. Bxit 
the Man’iage tic is not earnestly sought by his social organism. 
In his affections, he makes but little distinction betAveen the 
sexes: he is peculiarly and regally impartial. The conjugal 
clement is entertained and hospitably treated by his nature as 
a valuable and suggestive guest to whom he is under no especial 
obligations; ho cherishes it simply as a bosom friend, Avith Avhom 
converse is sometimes pleasing and profitable. Ordinary civil¬ 
ized marriages .are Avithout interest, except .as illustrations. 
Tyranny and restraint in love are Avrong. 

“True love in this differs from gold or clay, 

That to divide is not to take away!” 

lie is, however, warm and genial, and sufficiently isolated in 
this dep.artmcnt; and can easily enter into an intellectualappre- 
ciation of the instincts and beatitudes of the conjug.al estate. 
The fact that human beings sometimes love from instinct ot 
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attraction, tliosc who arc sph-itually inferior, or superior to them 
selves, rendering thus the conjugal tic tcunporary and incom- 
patihlc with happiness, has caused him to declare that— 

“’Tis written on the iron leaf, 

Who drinks of Cupid’s nectar enp, 
lioveth downward, and not up. ' 

Therefore who loves of gods or men, 

Shall not by the same be loved again.”- 

Tlicrc is, also, a manifest moderation in his parental affection, 
tliougli I sliould judge tliat in earlier periods of his life, this love 
was quite strong and influential. In fact, his love of wife, of 
children, of fpends, of individuals, is tempered and reaulered 
stately and serene hy the overshadowdngs of the intellect, lie 
docs not design and will to discipline and subordinate his affec¬ 
tions ; hut finds that, in his being and its relation to things and 
persons, they are thus already trained. 

They obey, without resistance, the commandments and ope¬ 
rations of his thinking .faculties. Few men have less im2)ulso 
to harmonize Avith intcdlect. There is no necessity of being on 
his guard; the aflections know their lord and master, and quickly 
do his bidding. Mr. Emerson, therefore, has nothing to do but 
to be legitimately natural and Avholly himself always. No saint 
ever moi'C indignantly rejected all self-deception or affectation. 
In the profound sincerity of perpetual obedience to his higher 
nature, wherein lie the strengtji and mystery of his character, 
he breathes in and speaks out Avhatevcr may come to the door 
of his intellect — utterly regardless of criticism or rebuke. From 
his social nature, therefore, carefully transmitted through the 
channels of intellectual perception, Ave might reasonably expect 
a declaration on this wise— 

“ Of progressiv'e souls all loves and friendships arc moracntaiy. 
Do you love me I means, do you see the same truth ? df you 
do, we are happy with the same happiness; but presently one 
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of US passes into tlie perception of new truth;—we are divorced 
and no tension in nature can hold us to each other. I know 
how delicious is this cup of love — I existing for you, you ex¬ 
isting for me; hut it is a child’s clinging to his toy; an attempt 
to eternize the fireside and nuptial chamber; to keep the pic¬ 
ture-alphabet, through which our first lessons are prettily con¬ 
veyed. The Eden of God is hare and grand; like the o\itdoor 
landscape remembered from the evening fireside, it seems cold 
and desolate, Avhile you cower oven’ the coals; but, once abroad 
again, we pity those who can forego the magnificence of nature 
for candle-light and cards.” 

Here intellect is seen in the act of dictating to* the affections. 
A measured equability of soul is the point to attain ; from which 
justice and wisdom j’l’oeeed* and true happiness is enjoyed. 
Anything which interferes with that condition is worthy only 
of subjugation. Loving foolishly, an avaricious fondness for 
children, an immoderate babbling and prating about conjugal 
relations and fixed unions, are denounced as beneath the true 
spiritual revealings of justice, and incompatible with true genius 
and social developments. Upon a warm-hearted and enthusiastic 
nature, Mr. Emerson’s social sentiments, or ethics, would oj)er- 
ate like the North Avind upon the unfolded summer rose — chil¬ 
ling, cold, killing. And yet this man is quite a social being. 
'I’hcre is something apparently paradoxical here; which is 
mainly removed by the explantttion, that he is social through 
his intellect. It is a friendship; not a love — an attraction of 
thinking; not of feeling. His Ioa^cs -can not be in slavery to 
individual attachments. Loves or anti-loves are phenomenal; 
like the changes of an autumn sky'—a species of metempsy¬ 
chosis, not to be mourned over, as children grieve over lost or 
injured toys; but to be sped aAA'ay, thus cheerfully making 
room for better guests, and to l)e meditated upon and revealed 
in words as arcbetypes of spiritual experiences too deep for tears. 
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Realizing no impcrcativc attraction toward individual love, or 
tlic conjugal relation, fcr sc, he necessarily gct§ married and 
divorced many times eacli year—that is to say, he secs, exam 
ines, and woos a certain thought or theme, loves it tenderly 
during the process, absorbs all the sweetness it hath for him, 
and then leaves it for something else, which is quite different, 
lie, therefore, csj)ouscs ideas, kecqis the conjugal and social ele¬ 
ments gratified in tins way, and j et docs not take away aught 
which is essential to domestic equilibrium. So Avith bis friend¬ 
ship. As a king of \'ast possessions and poAver Avoidd Ioa’C bis 
courtiers and embassadors, so this man loA-es his friends and ac¬ 
quaintances—a fact which they AA'ould never surmise — as en- 
titi{\s, as sources, Avho can impart smncthmg Avhich is pleasing 
to bis nature and particularly useful to bis intellect. Or, if be 
can not gatber from his associates fia'sh pabulum—if tln^y bave, 
no good, interesting, and profitahle tiling to say — tben, dejieml 
upon it, he is not their friend in any particular sense; tbougb, 
Avitb his kind and refined nature, it is imjiossible for him to fc(‘l 
himself an enemy to any person. Still he has strong intellec¬ 
tual synipathics, AAdiich resemble social attractions as nearly as 
sunlight resembles sunlieat. Hence, Avhere persons of impor¬ 
tance arc—persons Avho can say good things or who can undci’- 
stand Avisdom-sayings—.there, in tbeir midst, like a simple 
unscholastic student, as much a youth as man, Mr. Emerson 
Avould Avish to be entertaining and entertained. And ho Avould 
tben have great poAver upon those about him. In regard to 
ideas, ho is extremely selfish, chaste, discreet, vigilant, aristo¬ 
cratic, aA’aricious. They come by laborious processes, not abun¬ 
dant ever; hence he treasures them. Finally, from this social 
nature tbere comes fro me one short estimate-*—i. c.. Personal 
Independence ; Avhicb means, a freedom from prudish sympatbios 
and all the irregular impulses of undeveloped and plebeian 
minds—a world within himself. 

19 
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Imprcmo?is on viewing hint Intellectualhj. There is ;i peculiar 
fineness and iinpressihility and strength to the substance and 
fpiality of this brain; ’wdiich, therefore, gives out a keen, sug¬ 
gestive, practical, and influential Intellect. It is active, faithful, 
replete with sell-integrity, and resolute; it is endowed with a 
vigor and a freedom which few men possess. Its power of 
variety is strong and available. Every faculty is begemmed 
and provided with eyes of the keenest and coldest vision; and 
each eye has an intellect exclusively its own. By which lan¬ 
guage, I mean, that this intellectual organization is employed 
at all jioints. It sleeps not at all. It is determined to acquire 
knowledge; and it will do much Avork Avhihi others rest, "What 
a power of analytic generalization ! It gives an analysis, a 
reason, a proprtsition, a demonstration, all in a single Avord ; 
Avhich even his most intimate associate is obliged to study in 
order to understand its import. This intellectual habit leads 
many persems into doubt and <d»sc.urity in reading his published 
Avoiks, Ev(‘ry faculty is like; a digestive organ. It receives 
th(‘. essences of idcuis, dissolves them, retines their properties, 
assimilates them Avith inherent forces, distributes their elements 
into a thousand different individualized forms; and finally, a 
small portion thereof, Avith a scholastic nicety, is precipitated 
upon pajAcr; and so this intellect, in the very bosom of justice 
and self-integrity, writes all it clearly sees, as the sun paints 
your imago on the daguerreotype plate. Mr. Emerson does not 
force his thoughts into diction ; they urge him to that work; 
and tlic ex2>rcssion, not the ideas, arc most likely to be original. 

This intellect is internally opposed to system. The harness 
of logic, reasoning from jAoint to point, as the feet Avalk over the 
earth, and all the slavery of sujicrficial eonsistency is indignantly 
spurned.* Consistency is the hobgoblin of little statesmen, jdii- 
losoiffiers, and divines. lie Avill not hold himself responsible for’ 
things behind him. The present is the great occasion. Now 
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or never. Away witli your imaginations of yesterdays and to¬ 
morrows : to-morrows always lake care of tkcmsolvcs; tills’ is 
your time to be, to do, to teaeli, (o enjoy. The great presmit 
lias Its groat demands upon you. Speak now wliat you tlilnk 
is bold, propulsive, irresistible, sterling words j let not tins occa¬ 
sion pass; for to-morrow is an empty sliade. 

This intellect will not consent to reason, but temporarily, from 
causes to consequences; it is neither metaphysical nor jihilo- 
Miphieal. lie ‘must bo free in his thinking processes, even 
though by the act of self-defenc(! and emancipation he snaps 
the rigorous hnvs of prescribed philosopliic order'and continuity 
ot conclusions, and exposes himself to the charge of inconsis- 
lency in reasoning, and incoi'isecpiences .in his deductions, lie 
is neitlnn- systematic nor continuous; his intellect inclines him 
to self-a-ssurance and dogmatism. All law and order are spurned 
and forgotten by tbe authority of his nature. . In its diurnal ex- 
[leriences and ojierations, it condemns all system as unauthor¬ 
ized by its manifold relations to tin; Universe. These myriad- 
fold sympathies, he thinks, jircseribe myriad-fidd liberties. If 
Cleorge Herbert, the ]»oet of tlu', se\ enteeuth centui’y, had fixed 
his exalted imagination upon Emerson’s intidleciual oi'ganiza- 
fion, with tlie exjiress intention of wording his philosophy of 
mental indi\ idual liberty as authorized liy man’s infinite rc'la- 
tions to the, Uuivmse, 1 doitbt whether he wiiuld have given so 
faithful and palpable a description. (The narder may lind this 
poem on page 110, Vid. III. <d‘ (Ireat llarmonia.) 

Ilerbmt’s lines describe most accuratidy the operations of j\Ir. 
Emerson’s intellect and general nature. lie is the king of his 
own consciousness: the Lord of creation, lie might say “ I 
.am monarch of all I survey ; my right there is none to dispute.” 
He feels that it is ;in imposition, .a breach of politeness, .an insult 
to individual jnstici', to trouble his eyes or e.ars with things of 
common-place import, lie Avishes to live his own life, Avith 
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universal liberties and spiritual relatlonsliips; left alone, to real* 
ize that “ bead with foot hath private amity, and both have 
moods and tides.” Ills intellect is resolved to know it all. 
“ Nothing,” in his opinion, “ hath gone so far but nlan hath 
caught and kept it as his prey.” Strengthened by this convic¬ 
tion “his eyes dismount the highest star” — the fountains flow 
for him, the earth doth rest, the heavens move—in short,'he 
feels that Man is one world, and hath another to attend him.” 
In all these things Mr. Emerson is mainly alonc'and thoroughly 
misinterpreted. To the steamboat captain, to the banker, to 
Ihc financial cynic, to the peddler of pins and tapes, and to the 
retailer of New England theology, he is the veriest “ transcen- 
(Icntalist and dreamer” that ever published vagaries to the 
world. But let a few brief years roll ovpr this man’s tomb; 
then observe what scholars and ascribed wise men will say of 
liim. 

No man guards more jealously the indiiyldiiaTity of his minil. 
With his own eyes he must look at and read the universe. It 
is no recommendation that a system of ideas, or religion or 
science, has met with favor from majorities. Precedents arc to 
be shunned as sandbars in the oceans. More individuaHties are 
wr(ickcd in this Avay than any other. For himself, and av ay 
from a croAvd, he must examine a matter, and, after a time, Avill 
giA’o his testimony concerning it, as sincerely as if under oath. 

As an intellectual companion on a Avalk, or a journey, hoAv 
excellent’is this man! Did you ever accompany him ? IIoav 
companionable ! Although for ever dissatisfied AAuth the- most 
obvious A'icAA^, or estimate of anything, and though inclined 
strongly, by virtue of his organism, to a species of contempla¬ 
tive generalization, in a single Avord, of some thought and per¬ 
son’s character; yet, on a Avalk or journey, this man so<;s evmry- 
thing, learns all the particulars about toAvns, and cities, and 
countries, and about individuals of any note, lie remembers 
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most accumtcly iucidcmts, statistical matters, objects, localilics, 
lata'S, and lives altei'Avard, iamiliarlj" in the, reminiscences llieie- 
of. Fiami liis a\ ritin^-s, or lectni-es A'on ini';’]!! _ii;et tlie impression 
of an unsocial, rcflecth e, abstract mind ; but a f(‘,\c liours’ asso- 
cialion Avilli liiin A\'otdd surely disp(d your illusion, and dcAclop 
in your judgment paradoxical ideas of bis habits and cbaract('r. 

d’lie, oiieratioiis of tin's intellect are Avond(',rful, bccaus(‘. un¬ 
usual. Ignoring as lie does all systematic thinking, tlj<ne is 
seen, no consecutive fcflectitm, no progressive evolution of 
tliought. lie Avrites each day Avhat that'day brings him. In 
tins manner he keeps a failbful record of his life Avith the Avorld, 
and, when he lias a hook to piddish or a lecture to deliv(‘,r, th(',s(', 
records are strung musically together, and thus, when yoii read 
or hear him, you learn sijnply w'liat om‘ man has thouglit, seen, 
and (‘xpei'ienced. 'Jbiith, he tliinks, is ten thous.uid times ten 
thousand sided ; and though (ni (atch succeeding day he, s('cs 
and be]ie\e (Vijj'crtiit and (tpposite things, y<'t lie ])nt believes 
imlli and not ei'ror. His intellect is of tin', generalizing kind. 
Hence, (‘vmy sentence is,a thought by itsedf—ra tree, a llower, 
a granite rock, a g;em liaAing no Aisilile connection Avilh prece¬ 
ding statenumtS. d'hereforc a mnvspajier report of this man’s 
lectuiA's must place him in a bad light. His propositions might 
he r(>ver;.ed, or you might, sometimes begin at tlu', bottom of his 
jtage and rtaid u])Avard, without de.stroying the sense. Yet tin; 
careful div(T m;iy find a deep river of p(;arly significance, flow¬ 
ing lanu'ath all the Avords Avhich canne to the surface. Ihit 1 
can not giA c him credit for any inlcntional uiider-current of c()n- 
sistency, hecause he desi|^!S to say, in a fcAv earnest Avords, 
CA'crything he thinks. And so, his best and noblest ideas come 
out singly freighted Avith tliought and Avisdom. And it is a 
curious fact, that he frerpiently snrjirises himsidf Avith his own 
utterances; and gives to anotluu’ mind, ideas Avhich he had not 
himself conceived. Hi' scenes to withhold mori', than he com- 
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municates ; in tins fact li('s inncli of liis popnlarity. Tlicro Is a 
strange nucertainty aliont Lis words, the utterance of tliem, 
wliicL rouses tlie imagination. They seem to Le siisceptilde of 
various interpretations, according to ilie idiosyncracies of tlie 
hearer or reader. They arc simple, Lrief, unexpectedly adjust¬ 
ed, half relrospectivo and half prophetic, amhiguously sugges¬ 
tive, and altogether, to a superficial thiidcer, Mr. Jdmerson’s 
sayings arc frequentiy dark, affected, disjointed, superlatively 
jiaradoxical and transccndentally unmeaning. 

All this springs from the jicculiar constitution of his knowing 
facidlies. Ills Avords and symbols and darkest sayings, how¬ 
ever, most always appear in full court dress, chaste and daz¬ 
zling, which secures an introduction for them into the first cir- 
(des of the tallest society. Mr. Emerson gets admission as a 
Avriter into parlors Avhere William Lloyd .Garrison could not he 
tolerated. His knoAvledge of hooks is perceived hy literary 
persons; the lore of Platonic genius is supposed to have a res¬ 
urrection in him. His memory of Avords is excellent; in cou- 
A'crsation he Avill quote from himself. No matter Avhat the suh- 
ject, there is the same intellectual nicety in the use of Avords 
indicative of a love of classical chastity and heauty ; it hetokeill!, 
in fact, an austere, cxclusiA^c individual love of literary elegance', 
shining like a star peering through the folds of thick darkness 
— darkness only to common-place niinds whose thoughts hahit- 
ually act m straight-jackets, AAdthout the advantage of sufficient 
exercise and ventilation. From this Intellect tlicre conies to me 
this one estimate— Yariety in Unity; Avhicli means, a mind of 
great versatility of talent in pcrpotuafthcdicnco to individuality 
of purpose and expression. 

lnip 7 'essions on vicrvijig him nioi-ally. Some persons arc foun¬ 
tains ; this is not. Some natures are springs; this is not. But 
the rocepti\'ity of this moral constitution is extraordinary. In 
ahility to ahsorh, appropriate, and impart, this man is Avell nigh 
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peerless. He puts into circiilntlon all the ideas wliieli enter liis 
mind. But lie is e.\lj-ciuely conscmoilions and just to liimself, 
■wliicli makes lilin vigilant that no “guests” or coneopJions cnt('r 
tlu‘, inner being, excejit those he first weighs in tlic g(dden 
scales of eritieisni. In this respect, also, ]\rr. Emerson is alone 
anuntg liis adniirers. 'Jdio fiju'st pi'oduetion of. liiiman genius, 
tlie great(“st devidojiuient of creative power, tlie suhlimest deed 
of heroism, the most stupendous scene in Nature, the kindliest 
exhibitions of humanity, the highest wrong committed against 
Bight, the sweetest and freshest revelation of religious beauty 
and '^Jh-uth, the most charming representation of female exeel- 
lenee juid loveliness, must jiass beneath his intellectual eye, as 
th(‘, animals Avalked before Adam, for an examination, conducted 
in his own quiet, imperious Avay, ere he consents to characterize 
thmn Avith a Avord, or feels the least interest in them. 

In his moral nature Truth and Justice and Wisdom are 


revert'd. But his is cxclusiA’e, and thinks the most apparent 
idea or estimate of anything Avill Avell enough serAm, the moi-al 
demands of surface natures. As t'or himself, he must go deeper 
doAvn or higher u}) for his knoAvledgc of nature, men, and things. 
Judged by the obvious and ])opular rule of measurement, or ex- • 
amined upon the common platform of human ideas of religion 
this man Avould stand condemned as a Sl-(ptic: yet, Avhen you 
gf) deeper doAvn, farther from home, and higher up in the re¬ 
gions of human conception, you Avill find him a firm believer in 
the fundamental principles of the Universe. We find him say¬ 
ing that “Belief consists in accepting the affiimatious of the 
soul; unbelief, in denying them. ^ Some minds are incapable 
of skejdicisin. 'idio doubts they profisss to entertain arc ratln'.r 
a civility or accommodation to the common discourse of their 
company. They may Avell give themselves leaA'c to speculate 
for they are secure of a return. Once admitted to the. lieaven 
of thought, they see no relapse into night, hut infinite invitation 
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on tLc otlicr shlc. Heaven is vitliin lieaven, and sky over 
sky, and tliey are encompassed vitli divinities. Otliers tliei'o 
ar(', to Avltoni tlie Leaven is brass, and it sliiits doAvn to tlie sur¬ 
face of the eartlu It is a question of temperament, or of more 
or less immci'sion in nature. The last class must needs Lave a 
reilex of parasite faith; not a siglit of realities, Init an instinct¬ 
ive reliance on the seers and believers of realities. The man¬ 
ners and thoughts of believers astonish them, and convince them 
that these have seen something which is hid from tlnunsclves. 
Ihit their sensual habit would fix the believer to his last j)osilion 
while he as inevitahly advances; and presently the unbeliever, 
lor love of beliei’, hinais the believer. 

“Great believers are always reckoned iutid('!,'s impracticable 
fantastic, atheistic, and really men of no account. The spiritual¬ 
ist finds himself driven to express his faith by a series of skep¬ 
ticisms. Charitable souls come with their jirojccts, and ask his 
co-o])cration. How can he hesitate? Itis the rule of more comity 
and courtesy to agi’oe where you can, and to turn your sentence; 
with something auspicious, and not freezing and sinister. But 
he is forced to say, “ Oh, these things wall he as they must he; 
what can you do? These particular griefs and crimes are tlie 
foliage and fruit of such trees as we sec growing.. It is vain to 
cornjdain of the leaf of the berry ; cut it off; it will hear another 
just as had. You must begin your cure lower ilown.” The. 
generosities of the day prove an intractable clement for him. 

• The pcoi»le’s questions are not his; their methods are not his, amf 
against all the dictates of good nature, he’is driven to say, he 
has no pleasure in them. 

“Even the doctrines dear-to the hope of man, of the divine 
Ih'ovidence, and of the immortality of the soul, his neighbors 
can n(»t put the statement so that he shall affirm it. But ho 
denies out of more faith, and not less. He denies out of hon¬ 
esty. He had rather stand charged with the ind)ecilily of 
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skepticism, than with untruth. I bclieA C, he says, in the moral 
design of the universe ; it exists liospitahly for the Aveal of souls; 
but your dogmas seem to me caricatures, why should I make 
believe them ? Will any say, this is cold and infidel ? The 
wise and magnanimous will not say so. They will exult in his 
far-sighted good-will, that can abandon to the adversary all. the 
gj'ound of tradition and common belief without losing a jot of 
si length. It sees to the end of all transgressiou.' George Fox 
saw that ‘ there Avas an ocean of darkness and death; but 
withal, an infinite ocean of light and love which flowed over 
that of darkness.’” 

Now where is the person that fully gathers the author’s mean¬ 
ing in this extract? In it is there not something left for guess- 
Avoik ? Yet, could you see truly, there is; a riA'cr of indepcmhmt 
belief running beneath these AA'ords, Avhich cA'eii a saint might 
pray to possess. 

In this moral organism there are strength, independcnc(% hope, 
j)rayor, beauty, justice, sincerity, j)ower. lie is more self-just 
than self-sacrificing; more fraternally just than benevolent.- 
'I’he delicateness of his nature disqualifies for outAvard, destruc¬ 
tive, and constructive reform. He is a scholar; loves the re- 
tirenumt of the study, and esteems the unapproachableness of 
self-seclusion. (Yet he is fond of travelling by virtue of his 
social nature.) Separated from the sagacity of his Avisdom fac¬ 
ulties, he has no standard of truth. Custom and condition are 
alike ignored as authorities. In social compacts and organiza- . 
tions of politics he has no faith in science, except so far as its 
isolated deA-elopments serve the purpose of illustrations. Tho 
system and obligatory order of science can not hold him a mo¬ 
ment ; for system implies tho impossibility of more knoAvledge 
on that subject. Independent, unconservative, and unsystematic 
he tcill he, come what may. The statement of any man or age 
AY ill not answer him. lie has his OAvn questions to put, his own 

19* 
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statements to make, and even tliese lie holds ]ilms(df ready to 
affirm or deny as instinctive wisdom may authoiize. Truth is 
all-sided. To-day he hclicves on oiu'. side, to-morrow on anotlior; 
tins third day brings a still ncAver faith, contradictory perchance 
to the first statement, and as antagonistic as the antipodes, hut, 
in his opinion, none the less true and worthy of all reverence. 

He has great moral sympathies for great tlicnies ; and csp(',- 
cially for a new man, with something fresh and proj)ulsive in 
his nature. U])on such a one, Emerson would fold his wings 
as*a honey-hee on a flower. {Successful and intrepid Avarriors, 
lu'roes of any age, reformers Avith freshness of heart and moral 
courage—for any CIncinnatus Avho is capahlc of turning up a 
ne.AV soil in thought, or art, or mechanism — for all such -^fr. 
Emerson feels a peculiar interest, lie loves and almost Avor- 
ships PoAver: hut he Avouhl have it consonant Avith cclesiial 
currents. To he honored hy a glance of recognition from this 
moral nature, you must haA’e done something Avorthy of a soul. 
Let him he assAired that you have accomplished a Avork of im¬ 
portance, no matter In Avhat department of life, you may he 
sure that ho will dispassionately direct his intellectual, iiK|uisI- 
•tive gaze upon the character AvIth considerahle interest. Lut 
be assured that he Avill not ho led astray hy his syni]iathl('s. 
You are a matter of passing interest to him—perhaps you A\ ill 
make a brief, luminous point jn the Avriting of to-morrow ; 
perhaps not. 

Mr. Emerson’s great strength lies simply in his unfaltering 
obedience to his OAvn indiriduaUty. His personal justice and 
sincerity is complete. lie is a true representative the 

solo proprietor of all ho can see, hear, feel, thiidv, comprehend; 
he is at large in the Universe, on the errand of knoAvledgc, 
Avith nothing to hinder oxj)an,sions or contractions, in accordance 
Avith “moods and tides,” in his nature. He leaAU's no realm of 
thought unexplored. EA'crything must hoAv to genius, and he 
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consistent with the dicOites of good nature. Everything must 
lend fragrance to his garlands; everything must bring a jcAvel 
to adorn his crown. Literature, the fine arts, science, tiny 
floAvers, the great deepj that—’ 

“Glorious mirror, Avherc the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests — 

the stories of gods or great men, bold conceptions of— 

“The strongest of creation’s sons, 

That rolls the Aviltl, profound, eternal bass 
In Nature’s aiitliem —” 

tlie starry ItcaAmns, together Avith all the experiences of farm 

and liome, must he ransacked and made to suhserA'C the dcA'el- 

•• 

ojunent of genius. 

Under operations of this moral organism, the common tilings 
of life ring Avith a strange SAvectness of sounds. Everything is 
interesting. Leautifiil gems arc seen to hang on oft-neglected 
road-side hushes ; trees mean something more than trees; cxist- 
(“iiee. lias more temples of thought—more fields of varied 
beauty arc seen; and the UniA'crsc is both more sublimely 
AvomU'rful and more significant and familiar. This man is no 
socialist; but an intellcctualist. lie has deep, practical intui¬ 
tions; sees inwardly and prophetically; states propositions 
jiartly to surjirisc others, to wake them up, and partly to devel¬ 
op them as individuals. lie arrives sometimes at the summit 
of a llcason Avithout the process of reasoning. Herein is mani¬ 
fested something of the female character. Erom this moral 
nature I obtain this one estimate—I ntuitioiv. 

ImpressifMs on vieiving Mm individually. In concluding this 
sketch I can not forego the desire to give the reader some 
definite idea of this man, Avhen considered in his relation to the 
Avorld. Associate personal independence, variety in unity, and 
intuitive poicers, Avith the physical organization I have described, 
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and you get a very correct estimate of Mr. Emerson — that is 
to say, in accordance witli my perceptions of liim. Had lie a 
social and intellectual organization developed in tlic manner of 
Ills moraf nature, he could be, I-venture to say, one of tlio most 
popular and influential constructive Reformers of our century. 
Bixt taken as lie is, tliere is the lack of tbat system Avliieli gives 
unity of action; a lack of that personal consistency which in¬ 
spires confidence in others; a lack of that order which leads ti 
combinations and consolidations of powers and persons without 
which nothing can ever be accomplished. All this has the 
efiect to leave him wfith partial admirers in all polished literary 
circles, with an occasional worshipper, wdth no one to claim bim 
as a complete sav.ior; and yet thousands can date the beginning 
of their sjiiritual emancipation from some point in fiis life and 
workvS. lie has encouraged, solely by his personal example, 
hundreds to live truer lives, to en)(»y more of tlie ih'cdmn and 
grandeur of existence, to be reconciled to tlu'ir own ])ersonal 
natures and idiosyncracies, to become each more indlc 'ulual, and 
fimilly to make the world more a paradise of beauty and five- 
dom — a poem, a song, a study, a my.story, a problem — in .sliorl, 
he has done much toward making “ the whole one cupboard of 
food, or cabinet of jdcasure.” • 

In his psychological relations to the Avorld, there is much in- 
harmony ; tliough the difficulty consists in this: Mr. Emerson 
plants himself peaceably upon his individuality, and waits pa¬ 
tiently for the Avorld to come to him. This fact the world will 
understand only in the sense of eccentric antagonism. Hence 
the world and this man will never shake hands understandingly. 
Ho will not define.his position to all minds; they must find it 
out by spiritual culture. As a materialistic transcendcntalist, 
therefore, this man will be regarded by the majtuity. His own 
friends, even, will entertain quite diflerent ideas of the charac¬ 
ter and value of the man. And so he is sure to be thoroughly 
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adiiiirod as a “ gciuus” on ogc side, and as tliorongddy denounced 
as a “ visionary” on llic other — a.nd hotli uill lind theinsidves 
niistaken — and lie aa ill sec hiniseir misunderstood to the last. 

If I Avere to speak of the value of this man to the AA orld — to 
young persons of both sexes and to scholars of all ages and con¬ 
ditions— 1 should iirst regard him as an excellent E.raf/i/^le. 
It Avould lie very Avrong for any person to follow him. 4’lie 
import of his Avdiolc life is simply this— like yourself. ])o 
not imiialc in any thing any person; hut he a 'person yourself. 
Leave all your childish longings after the creeds and formulas 
of A’ore, and be individuals — ahvays earnest, sincere, and ready 
fo he all you can, and nothing more. But how certain it is, 
even in this respect, that he has lieen Avrongly interpreted. 
He can not be a leader. Yet.the close observer of meu and 
things in Ncav England Avill at once perceive, in certain jnomi- 
nent teachers, distinct cojiyings in tone of voice, style of Avri- 
ting, and in speech, from this man, Avho tells mankind by his 
Avhole life not'to copy him, but, like him,»be true to’the “moods 
and tides,” of their oAvn individualities. 

'I’here is one thing I Acouhl have otherAvisc — that Mr. Emer¬ 
son’s moral organism had as excellent seeing jwwers as his intel¬ 
lectual faculties. He Avouhl then see more of the spiritual, 
more of the beauties of the immortal state, and be all the more 
illuminated as a reformer. But Avhere Ave have ao much, Avhy 
complain? In summing up, then, I Avould rcinark that this 
Individual is exceedingly valuable and important. To the 
Avorld, he is a p)lie.noinenon which it can not explain ; to his 
enemies, he is a kind and gentle nature Avhich they feel no 
poAver to injure : and to his friends, ho is a good and sphmdid 
man Avhose character they never rpiite fully understand. 

FaroAvcll! Dear reader.May the memory of these 

truths noA^cr pass aAvay; may the purest and most gifted spirits 
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of otlier climes breathe into your sgul the elements of that im¬ 
mortal affection whicli gushes from the exhaustlcss fountain of 
All being; may you earnestly, fervently, unceasingly search 
the rich treasures of all truths — social and afiectional, govern¬ 
mental and scientific, j)hilosophical and spiritual, celestial and 
heavenly; but may you be inspired at all times to seek not for 
reniote ox foreign entities while you need to comprehend the closer 
lutes of existence i may you dwell evennorc in the beauty of 
Love, and in the munificence of Wisdom; may your soul ex¬ 
pand progressively, affectionately over all the human race—- 
inspiring each with the desire, irrespective of crcedal or coni- 
plcxional differences, to do good to the full measure of his con¬ 
victions and 2>ower; may you entertain such reverence for your 
body that no defilement shall deface, and strengthen in your¬ 
self such inspirations after whatsoever .is just and honorahle ixwA 
spiritual^ that no mental misdirections shall deform your immor¬ 
tal nature ; may you become so harmonized wdtli yourself and 
with the world that .all material and sensuous things will sym¬ 
pathize with you in your happiness; may the bending sky and 
floating cloud, the birds and animals, and the fishes in the sea, 
all, yield up to you their untold treasures of inherent blessings; 
for, to the Harmonial Mind, this terrestrial sphere is but little 
low^er than a celestial Paradise. 


THE END. 






